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The Week in Textiles 


Outlook... 


TEXTILE MARKETS withstanding Wall Street 
storm but new business is harder to get. Cotton 
goods steady, but raw cotton decline makes position 
difficult; quiet wool goods blame weather; knit goods, 
especially outerwear, sell fairly well; silk goods still 
slow and raw silk is weaker. 


Labor at Washington .. . 


MorE ACTIVE interest by the Government in 
labor problems of the textile industry may be man- 
ifested after the Nov. 14 conference of unions com- 
prising American Federation of Labor to devise ways 
and means for organizing the southern textile workers. 

Prejudices, however, preclude common sense 
solution of the controversy at this time, some say. At 
least the conference to be held in Washington on Nov. 
14, will aid in shifting the scene from Carolina mill 
towns to the national capital. Government departments 
interested will be able to study the situation without 
hindrance of intense local feeling. . At the proper 
time, the Labor Department will make a statistical 
study of working conditions in the southern mills. A 
tact-finding survey may aid in impressing mill owners 
with the economic unsoundness of night work. Some 
legal means for organized curtailment may issue. 


True Story ... 


ONE WOMAN stock trader called her broker 
Wednesday, according to the New York Herald- 
bune, and in an excited voice inquired, “Has Mr. 
Morgan’s banking pool bought any Pepperell Mfg. Co. 
common stock yet? No? Well, I think they ought to. 
| own some, and they make the nicest sheets.” 
liowever, surprise rather than worry was found in New 
York textile circles when the Wall Street sessions this 
ck continued to show weakness and renewed losses 
wed that deflation had not perhaps run its full 


irse. . . . . Great credit is given the Federal Reserve 


ard for maintenance of low money rates. 


/ extile Surveys .. . 


INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH Department of the 
iarton School of Finance and Commerce of the 


iversity of Pennsylvania has completed a survey of 
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the worsted sales yarn trade. Findings of this survey, 
which have taken several years to compile, were pre- 
sented to spinners at a meeting at Wool Institute, Nov. 
7. It is available to the trade in book form. . . . . Same 
department has also completed a survey of full-fash- 
ioned hosiery production in the United States, carried 
out for the Industrial Research Department by Profes- 
sor George W. Taylor, giving present status of the full- 
fashioned trade and a basis for planning future policies 
of such manufacturers. 


Mexican Wage Scale... 


THE MINIMUM wage scale fixed by a textile 

convention at Mexico City in 1927 has been legislated 
as compulsory among all Mexican textile mills. 
Mills which promptly adopted the higher scale found 
themselves at a market disadvantage when competing 
with mills which did not adopt the advances. .... Asa 
result of complaints the Mexican Government has de- 
creed that all mills must adopt the minimum scale and 
this edict is retroactive to Sept. 1, 1929. 


Tariff vs. Senate... 


DEBATE ON THE tariff bill has focused atten- 
tion of the country on the Senate. With it comes a 
renewed volume of criticism. The august body seems 
to have fallen from the pinnacle of public esteem it 
once occupied. The percentage of statesmanship is 
lower than ever before, say the critics. It is even sug- 
gested that the Senate itself should be investigated. 

Action on the tariff before the regular session 
begins on Dec 3 seems doubtful, but desire for an 
interim between sessions may induce a speeding up, and 
the Senate as a group shrinks from presenting a spec- 
tacle of sheer futility. The lobby investigation, 
with its censure of Senator Bingham for the Eyanson 
affair, has not eased the passage of a tariff bill. 


For Higher Wages ... 


“I po not believe that we shall ever have 
continued prosperity for the mills and the proper stand- 
ard of living conditions for the operatives, until we 
finally and definitely get this industry out of the low 
wage class.” .. The speaker was J. E. Sirrine of 
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J. E. Sirrine & Co., mill engineers, of Greenville, S. C., 
who was one of the principal speakers at the recent 
convention of the Southern Textile Association at 
Spartanburg. .... In speaking ef the new generation of 
young and educated persons from which the mills must 
recruit in the future, he said: “If you do not give them 
as good an opportunity in the textile industry as they 
can find in some other occupation, the best of them will 
drift away and only the poorest will remain.” 


Wool Consumption 


SEPTEMBER'S WOOL consumption has _ been 
reported as equivalent to 49,754,780 Ib. of wool in the 
erease, from the figures collected by the 
of Commerce. 
hind August, when 
September, was, 


Department 
Thus the industry runs a bit be- 
52,644,162 lb. were consumed. 
however, more than 6,000,000 Ih. 
ahead of the same month of the year previous. ; 
Of the recent consumption 59% was domestic wool and 
11% foreign wool. 


Odd Use for Silk 


MAKING BIRD cages out of silk and without a 
needle is one of the accomplishments of a Japanese girl 
in Seattle, Wash She learned her art in the land 
of cherry blossoms. Her nimble fingers can turn 
out fancy work in the modes and patterns of her 
ancestors 


Lunch Period Strike .. . 


SOUTHERN LABOR situation again gained men- 
tion in the daily press when employes of the 
Homestead plant of the Leaksville Woolen Mills, neat 
Charlotte, N. C., on Monday voted to strike because 
the National Textile Workers Union committee was 
refused a hearing on the subject of arranging a lunch 
period for each of the three shifts by the mill manage 
ment. Employes of the night shift that were to 
go on duty at midnight formed picket lines about the 
plant, but no violence occurred and little excitement was 


in evidence. The plant employs 162 
was said 


workers, it 


Rayon Swatches .. . 


\ NEW FABRIC collection hangs in the gal- 
lery of The Rayon Institute, New York. They are 
all the product of domestic mills and persons inter 
ested may obtain swatches from the Institute. 
Satins, piques, jacquards, crepes, knit jerseys, wool and 


ravon nmuxtures, and lace-like weaves. 


A $1,000 Probe 


BECAUSI 


\ typographical slip caused an error 
OF 300.000 bales in the Sept. 23 report on cotton ginned 
(an error discovered and corrected a few hours later), 


the Senate is to investigate. It has adopted 


a resolution, introduced by Senator Heflin of Alabama. 


calling for a “thorough investigation of all matters 


pertaining to the issuance and publication by the Bureau 


of the Census of the amounts of cotton ginned in the 
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Automobile Upholstery Cloths Recently Designed by 

Rodier, the French Fabric Creator. These New Patterns 

Suggest That More Care Than Ever is Being Taken with 

the Decoration of Closed Car Interiors. Subtle Gray 

and Beige Shades Predominate in the Above Book of 
Samples 


United States from time to time and the effect of such 
reports on cotton prices, and particularly the circum- 
stances surrounding the issuance and publication of the 
report of Sept. 23. 1929, and the effect thereof on such 
prices.” The investigation is to be made by 
the Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
which is authorized to expend as much as $1,000 in 
making it. 


Czechs Buy Machinery .. . 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA IS now buying textile ma- 
chinery at the rate of about $7,000,000 a year, according 
to a report to the Department of Commerce from As- 
sistant Trade Commissioner Woods. Since 1924 
over $28,000,000 worth of textile machinery has been 
shipped into Czechoslovakia. It is said that severe com- 
petition in various markets has forced the Czechs’ tex- 
tile mills to install new and efficient machines. 

The joker in this report is that the bulk of the ma- 
chinery comes from Germany. 


That Drop in Cotton .. . 


Corton As A substitute for parachute silk 1s 


about to be given its first practical test... .. live 
full-size parachutes are now under construction at the 
Naval .\ircraft Factory in Philadelphia. . . . . The 


cloth which has been developed at the cotton mill ot 


1929 












e Bureau of Standards, is not regarded necessarily 
as a firal fabric. Government scientists feel that they 

ve good*.reason to believe, however, that a cotton 
parachute cloth will be developed which will approach 
silk in the properties of minimum weight with maxi- 
num strength, high tear resistance, limited air per- 
meability, and resilience. The value of such 
irachutes during war when silk imports might be 
seriously diminished, would of course be tremendous. 


Raw Silk Makes Records .. . 


IMPORTS OF RAW Silk during October are the 
highest monthly figure for the year according to Silk 
\ssociation of America. October imports totalled 
1,514 bales, against 65,516 in August, the next big- 
gest month. This exceeds any monthly record in 
1927 or 1928. . . End-of-month storage in October 
also hit a new high for three years at 64,129 bales 
against 55,104 in September. . . Approximate de- 
liveries in October totalled 57,489 bales, which except 
for the 59,704 bales in August is another three year 
record. . . Raw silk in transit between Japan and 
New York at end-of-month, totaled about 49,000 bales, 
a fourth record figure, comparing with monthly average 
of 24.225 in 1927, 26,642 in 1928 and 33,360 so far 
in 1929, 


Mohair Cooperatives .. . 


TEXAS MOHAIR growers to the number of 
more than 100, representing an annual production of 
2,000,000 Ib. of mohair have lately organized the Amer- 
ican Mohair Cooperative Association. . .Promotion 
of cooperative holding and marketing is the aim of the 
body, and it is vigorously attacking warehouse methods 
of handling the clip. R. J. Davenport of Uvalde, Texas, 
is president. . . . . A vigorous membership campaign 
now under way, gives hope of raising the membership 
to 500 before the meeting of the National Wool Grow- 
ers’ Association at San Angelo, Nov. 20. 


Committee Stands By .. . 


Tue Hoover Committee on Recent Economic 
Changes which published this year its findings concern- 
ing the economic state of the union is standing by. 
Like its predecessor, the Committee on the Business 
Cycle, which functioned under Mr. Hoover’s super- 
vision in 1921, it is probable that it will never be 
iormally discharged The committee’s report has 
received such a wide reception that E. E. Hunt, the 
secretary, now is preparing an abridged edition. In 
several quarters the suggestion has been advanced that 
the committee should be established as a permanent 
rganization. 


Unusual Textiles ... 


COLLECTING UNUSUAL textile materials is a 
iobby with Dr. Chas. E. Mullin, professor of textile 
hemistry, rayon and dyeing, at Clemson College 
5. C.) Textile School. His collection includes inter- 
sting samples of weaving, dyeing, printing and fin- 
shing from all parts of the world, but principally from 
“urope and Asia. The latest addition to this col- 
ection includes 80 pictures woven from the finest silk, 
‘howing the picture with perfect details, and actually 
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resembling the work of an artist’s brush. From an 
artistic standpoint, it is said that the woven pictures 
compare favorably with the work of finished painters. 

The collection will form the nucleus for a textile 
museum at Clemson College. 


Up Go Combed Yarns .. . 


ILATE IN September there was a reduction in 
the prices of two-ply combed cotton yarns. In the 
intervening weeks one of the largest volumes of combed 
business ever placed in a similar length of time was 
booked by spinners. Spinners have this week 
raised prices, bringing them back to their former level. 
Most big buyers covered ahead at the “bargain” level. 


Bed-S preads—1835 Model... 


IF SOME PROMOTER holds a bed-spread endur- 
ance contest, the one shown at the County Fair at New- 
burn, Tenn., recently should be in the running. 
Woven in 1835 by L. M. Bromley from cotton which 
he grew on his own farm, and embroidered by his wife, 
this 94-year o!d spread has served the Bromley family 
during all those years and is still in good condition. 


Polo Shirts for Golf? ... 


EITHER EVERY one will mount a horse and 
play polo next year, or else polo shirts are simply 
going to be worn for tennis, golf or what not in the 
way of sports and outings. Knitters are busy turn- 
ing out these garments in the brightest colors of the 
rainbow. Spinners of combed knitting yarns report 
the largest volume of orders from these manufacturers 
in more than six years. 


The Textile Trend .. . 


Cotton TEXTILE MARKETS: Cotton goods 
houses withstood hectic time in Wall Street exception- 
ally well. Prices held steady in all lines excepting 
carded broadcloths which had been on the decline for 
two weeks or more. Good inquiry picked up on days 
when stock market was closed, showing that business is 
in the offing once conditions return to normal. 

Woot TEXTILE MARKETS: Wool goods in line 
with textiles generally, had a quiet week. Rain and 
warm weather slowed up promising business in over- 
coatings which is expected to resume under favorable 
circumstances. Duplicating is coming in well and holds 
forth promise for the future. Stock decline not ex- 
pected to hurt the major part of the industry although 
there may be some unfavorable reaction for the time 
being. Specifications good, but new business declines 
in worsted yarns. 

Knit Goops Markets: Hosiery movement 
brisker; half-hose in fair demand. Heavyweight un- 
derwear shipments continue backward; spring business 
stresses balbriggans. Good call for winter sweaters 
and active future commitments for bathing-suits and 
spring polo shirts feature outerwear market. 

SitK TEXTILE MARKETS: Raw silk weaker; 
prices off 10c. on 13/15s; further recession expected. 
Thrown silk prices down 5c. but market tone improves. 
Spun silk steady. Broadsilks improved, but spring 
lines are still slow. 
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Depreciation For Federal Taxes 


HE textile industry has been notoriously lax and 
unscientific in its handling of machinery and equip- 
ment depreciation charges and accounts; it has no 
generally accepted yardstick for determining the probable 
life of different machines and the proper annual de- 
preciation charges; few mills keep even approximate 
accounts that will allow them to determine when it will 
pay them to displace old with new machinery ; with too 
many mills the machinery and plant depreciation account 
Is merely a useful accounting item that may be utilized to 
convert an unfavorable into a favorable balance: in 
former prosperous periods it was frequently a repository 
of hidden assets. Because of this lack of commonly 
utilized depreciation standards the industry will have 
only itself to blame if the Division of Internal Revenue 
sets up as allowable standards for Federal tax purposes 
the annual rates that are based upon a survey of the 
textile and other industries that has Just been completed. 
These rates, with a few exceptions, are considerably 
lower than advised by leading engineers and applied by 
many of the best managed and most efficient mills. but 
they probably are a fair average of practice of the whole 
industry. For instance. cotton picker room machinery 
is rated at 4 per cent, roving ring spinning at 33 per 
cent, automatic looms at 4 per cent and ordinary looms at 
3 per cent. 
While textile mill accounting for Federal tax purposes 
Is an entirely different proposition than accounting for 
stockholders’ information, or for the determination of 
production costs, nevertheless the need of accuracy in 
such accounting has been a liberal education for large 
numbers of manufacturers in correct basic principles. 
The depreciation rates suggested in the survey report of 
the Division of Internal Revenue seem low enough 
sufficiently to arouse the indignation and Opposition of 
textil> manufacturers and to necessitate that thorough 
study of the subject which is the basis of accurate 
knowledge and then of correct procedure. If it has that 
ctlect it can be predicted confidently that the next five 
Or ten vears in the textile industry will be recorded by 
trade historians as the machinery scrapping era. This 
proposal of the Treasury Department, if carried out, 
will be diametrically opposed to that of the Department 
of Commerce which, under the secretaryship of President 
Hoover, sought to encourage industry in more liberal 
depreciation and obsolescence charges. It is also the 
antithesis of the efforts of the Czechoslovakian govern 
ment to encourage industries to re-equip and modernize : 
that country, according to reliable reports, allows 124 


per cent depreciation on textile machinery, and this 
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undoubtedly is one of the reasons why Czecho 
slovakia is finding it so easy to flood our markets and 
those of other countries with textiles, shoes and other 
manufactures. 

In between these two extremes there is a fair and 
scientific basis, and the Division of Internal Revenu 
should strive to find it instead of setting up a basis of 
depreciation that can have no other justification than the 
arbitrary power of the Federal tax law. In this striving 
the Division should seek and be given the cooperation 
of textile engineers, machinists and manufacturers who 
are recognized authorities on the subject. The result 
could hardly fail to be basic rates of depreciation that 
“re warranted by the best precedent and sound ac- 
counting, and not merely “something to shoot at’’ as are 


the proposed rates based upon the Division's survey. 





“On 





A Simple Formula 


* ANYTHING that the cotton-textile industry can do 

to let the trade know that the market will stand 
firm, and that there will be no forcing of goods on a 
reluctant market, will do much for the industry for all 
time. If it were possible for this industry to have the 
courage to say that each would do his share to keep the 
market firm and to get the prices that are fair and that 
cotton goods are worth, this would be welcomed by every 
buyer.” 

This statement, made by S. R. Glassford, president of 
the Association of Cotton Textile Merchants of New 
York, before the National Association of Cotton Manu- 
facturers last week, applies to each division of the textile 
industry as much as it does to the cotton branch. 

In his usual direct and forceful manner, Mr. Glass- 
ford, before he presented his prepared remarks at the 
distribution conference held by the National Association. 
directed the attention of the members to the most out- 
standing topic of discussion of the moment—namely the 
kaleidoscopic events in Wall Street and their bearing on 
the industrial situation. 

“Through an unlooked-for turn in the wheel of fate.” 
said Mr. Glassford, “the textile industry has a wonderful 
opportunity knocking at its door. Mr. Hines last Satur- 
day expressed his feelings as being deeply impressed with 
the composure in Worth Street as compared with the 
panic in Wall Street. and also the continued market sta- 
bility under the most trying circumstances, including a 
decline in cotton and a shrinking of cloth sales. He urged 
the necessity for mills to support and strengthen sound 


merchandising policy by keeping production well adjusted 
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to demand. Mr. Hines pointed out that the trade press 


and the buyers are urging continued stabilization of the 
market. All know that every buyer of cotton goods of 
any consequence has been quivering and shaking with 
fear, not knowing how the cotton goods market would 
act and whether prices would hold.” 

It was on this background that Mr. Glassford painted 
his brief word-picture of a united cotton industry de- 
manding a fair price for its products. “Strength appears 
to be one of the factors in the present textile situation,” 
he said. “Other industries which had previously ap- 
peared to be stronger than textiles, have suddenly become 
weaker. It is in our power to use to our advantage what 
is really a catastrophe to other industries.” 

No matter what curtailment or readjustment of buying 
power may result temporarily from the Wall Street situa- 
tion, the textile industry, in all its branches, stands today 
in a stronger fundamental position than it has occupied 
for years. The effects of cooperative effort, of more 
careful attention to the balance between production and 
demand, and of sounder merchandising policies, are being 
felt. The ground thus gained can be lost overnight if 
On the 
other hand, there exists today an opportunity for the 


hysteria is allowed to dominate sales policies. 


industry to demonstrate how far ahead it has gone in the 


last few years. The formula is a simple one. As ex- 


pressed by Mr. Glassford, it involves merely a recogni- 


tion, on the part of with the 


production and sale of textiles of the fact that a fair price 


everyone concerned 


is the only basis for goods quotations. 


Or 
France Prefers Foreign Valuations 


T lk. rapid growth of sentiment in this country, both 
inside and outside of Congress, favorable to the 


valuation upon some domestic and easily ascertainable 


] 
MiSIS, 


of imports carrying ad valorem duties can be 
accepted as being more responsible for the decision of 
the French Government again to give permission to our 
istoms agents to inspect the books of French exporters, 
ihan has been actual experience of those exporters since 
hat permission was withdrawn by the French Govern- 
ent in November, 1927. No foreign exporter or manu- 
turer would willingly allow a competitor to scrutinize 
s books, much less the indirect agent of some foreign 
ipetitor, even though the latter may masquerade, as is 
w the case in France, as quasi-agent of the French 
vernment, this being made possible for our customs 
ents through a reciprocal arrangement by the two 
The 
turally regards such scrutiny as a reflection upon his 
to the 


Vvernments. honest manufacturer 


or exporter 


tegrity ; dishonest exporter it is even more 
ensive and irritating because it obliges him to keep two 
's of books, or to engage in other forms of evasion. 

ut the real cause of the French Goyernment’s reversal 


ittitude toward recognition of our customs agents 1s 
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the growing conviction that the tariff law that sooner or 
later (probably later) displaces the Fordney-McCumber 
tariff will provide for the valuation of imports carrying 


ad valorem duties, upon some ascertainable 


domestic basis, and that it may go so far as to scrap the 


easily 


unworkable principle of “difference in cost of pro- 
duction,” and substitute difference in conversion cost as 
the basis of protective rates. 


Or 


Worsted Yarn Survey 


NDUSTRIAL Research Department of the University 

of Pennsylvania has completed a survey of the sales 
worsted yarn field, after two years of study by three 
members of their staff. A synopsis of the survey was 
presented to spinners Nov. 7 at a meeting at the Wool 
Institute. 

This is without doubt the most complete analysis of the 


worsted sales yarn business that has ever been made, 


1911. 


During this period epochal changes have taken place in 


charting the course of yarn production since 
all industry and no less so in the sales worsted yarn field, 
making the graphic disposition of matter in this survey 
timely and worthy of careful study by all worsted yarn 
spinners and manufacturers dependent upon them for 
their raw material. 

\ccurate knowledge of production is vital to manu- 
The 
survey meets this need for sales worsted yarn spinners, 
giving them data up to the early part of 1929. 


facturers in any intelligently operated business. 


The fact such a survey has been made by an unbiased 
authority is in itself indicative of a decided change in 
the textile industry. Ten years ago spinners would not 
have permitted any one outside their own business to 


More 
than 82% of the sales yarn spindles, producing 82.4% 


obtain facts that form the basis for this survey. 


of the sales yarn spun in the United States furnished the 
basis for this study, a larger percentage than had pre- 
viously cooperated upon any matter affecting the trade. 
lt is a step in placing worsted affairs upon a more 


scientific basis, instead of upon guess work. 


———_@> 


Reserve Strength 


- YFAR as the Federal Reserve System is con- 
cerned the break in stocks could not have come at a 
better time. There have been times during the last year, 
it is felt, when the break might have had a decided effect 
on business and when it would have put a much greater 
strain on the reserve banks. Washington with all its 
avenues of information into business conditions through- 
out the country as yet has been able to learn of no situa- 
tion growing out of the decline in stocks which in any 


way threatens the fundamental soundness of business. 
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Better Machinery 


ISCUSSING the value of new 

machinery in an address before 

the semi-annual meeting of the 
Southern ‘Textile Association, at the 
Franklin Hotel, Spartanburg, S. C., 
Nov. 1, J. E. Sirrine, widely known en- 
gineer, of Greenvilie, S. C., declared 
that there is no foundation for the the- 
yry that an increase in output per op- 
erative reacts to the disadvantage of the 
mill worker. 

Che speaker connected the problem of 
machinery replacement with that of 
labor management and pointed out the 
importance of retaining the most in- 
telligent help in the textile industry by 


Opening 


RESIDENT L. L. BROWN, su 

perintendent, International Shoe Co., 
Malvern, Ark., called the meeting to 
order and, after the invocation by 
Marshall Dilling, of Gastonia, N. C., 
an address of welcome was delivered by 
Ira Blackwood, prominent Spartanburg 
attorney, who said that an awakening 
of a stronger optimism is one of the 
great needs of the textile industry, and 
urged members of the association to 
take advantage of their peculiar po- 
sitions between the mill owners and the 
workers to establish cordial relations 
and the consideration of each other’s 
problems on a common ground. 

‘The industry is passing through a 
period when the highest type of leader- 
ship is required,” according to Carl R. 
Harris, superintendent, the Erwin Cot- 
ton Mills No. 3, Cooleemee, N. C., in a 
response to the address of welcome. 
The workers look to their superintend- 
ents and overseers for examples, and 
clear thinking and intelligent action on 
their part is particularly needed at this 
time, when so much effort is being ex- 
pended in attempts to disrupt the labor 
situation in the South, it was said. 


Work with Young People 


lhe supervised playground was _ of- 
tered by Herbert E. Gyles, attorney, of 
\iken, S. C.. as a means of controlling 
the behavior of children during their 
leisure time and thereby assisting in the 
prevention of crime. Calling attention 
to the alarming fact that the nation’s 
crime bill amounts to more than 12 bil- 
lion dollars annually, the speaker stated 
that 80° of crime is committed by the 
early youth ot the country. 
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Brings Higher Wages 
J. E. Sirrine Tells S.T.A. 


providing the younger generation with 
an opportunity equal to that which can 
be found it, other occupations. He also 
urged that the trend toward higher 
wages be ncaintained. 

More than 200 members were present 
to hear the discussion and addresses on 
the subject, “The Value of Replacing 
Old Machinery With New,” and in ad- 
dition to Mr. Sirrine, addresses were 
made by J. D. Jones, general superin- 
tendent, Union-Buffalo Mills Co., Union, 
S. C.; J. B. Harris, vice-president, 
Greenwood Cotton Mills, Greenwood, 
S. C.; and E. A. Franks, superintendent, 
Dunean Mills, Greenville, S. C. 


Session 


The economic necessity tor the parent 
to work often makes it impossible for 
them to give their children the training 
necessary to impart the factors con- 
tributing to character. Without detract- 
ing from the duty of the home, the 
church, and the school, Mr. Gyles de- 





L. L. Brown, President, Southern 
Textile Association 
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clared that the proper development oi 
the child’s character would be endan- 
gered if his piaytime received no su- 
pervision. ‘The child must be tactfully 
and gently guided and therefore thor- 
oughiy trained playground directors 
should be employed. Under the right 
conditions, he said, the children are 
90% safe while on a supervised play- 
ground. 

In view of recent charges by critics 
of the southern textile mills, Mr. Gyles 
took the occasion to assert that preach- 
ers and school teachers in mill towns of 
the South are not subject to the will of 
the managers and financial interests of 
the mills, but instead their thoughts and 
actions are based upon their own per- 
sonal convictions and are circumscribed 
to no greater extent than would be the 
case in a non-industrial community. 

Examples of playground and other 
recreational activities for children, as 
well as adults, were described by J. M. 
Davis, superintendent, Newberry Cotton 
Mills, Newberry, S. C.; Marshall Dil- 
ling, superintendent, A. M. Smyre Mfg. 
Co., Gastonia, N. C., and A. H. Cotting- 
ham, general manager, Victor-Mon- 
aghan Co., Greenville, S. C. Mr. Davis 
stated that a well-equipped eommunity 
building for community affairs and 
group meetings had more than justified 
its cost and was a real asset, particu- 
larly for activities in the winter months 
when severe weather would not permit 
the use of the village park. 

Strict enforcement of prohibition m 
mill villages was urged by Mr. Cotting- 
ham. who said that all superintendents 
and overseers should be living examples 
of temperance for the youth of their 
community. Much good would result, 
it was said, if men in responsible po- 
sitions would win the confidence of the 
boys and girls of the village and ex- 
hibit a personal interest in their affairs. 
This stand was taken also by John Fox, 
engineer, of the Duke Power Co., Char- 
lotte. N. C., who stressed the im- 
portance of the home as a factor in the 
child’s training. 


Reports of Sectional Chairmen 


Next on the program were the reports 
of sectional chairmen, which consisted 
chiefly of summaries of the divisional 
meetings which have been covered in 
previous issue of this publication. 

The weavers’ division report, by 
Chairman E. A. Franks, of Greenville, 
S. C., and the Eastern Carolina di- 
vision report, submitted by Vice-chair- 


an T. W. Mullen, superintendent, 

tosemary Mfg. Co., Roanoke Rapids, 
\. C., were read, but other reports were 
lelivered to the secretary without being 
‘ad at the meeting. 


Arkwright Medals 


The presentation of Arkwright 
\ledals by Marshall Dilling, chairman 
¢ the research committee, of The Ark- 
vrights, Ine., concluded the morning 
session. Those receiving the first de- 
zree medals were: S. A. Black, Mollo- 
ion Mfg. Co., plant of The Kendall Co.., 
Newberry, S. C.; C. M. Black, super- 
ntendent, Borden Mfg. Co., Goldsboro, 
N. C.; J. J. Brown, N. C. State College 
lextile School, Raleigh, N. C.; C. 
Randolph Bennett, American Wool and 
‘otton Reporter, Boston, Mass.; P. C. 
\Ventworth, treasurer, National Ring 
[raveler Co., Providence, R. I.; H. D. 
\gnew, superintendent, Lafayette Cot- 
ton Mills, Inc., Lafayette, Ala.; and 
\W. C. Ryckman, superintendent, Lane 
Cotton Mills Co., New Orleans, La. 


An Interchange of Wires 


The morning session was interrupted 
in order that a telegram could be read 
to the members, which was worded, as 
tollows: 


J. C. COBB, SECRETARY, 

SOUTHERN TEXTILE ASSOCIATION, 
SPARTANBURG, S. C. 
REQUEST HEARING 
ING. SUGGEST WE 
READJUSTMENT OF 
ULES AND HOURS 
LABOR CONDITIONS AND ESTABLISH 
UNION STANDARDS WHICH ARE IM- 
PERATIVE FOR ALLEVIATION OF 
PRESENT INDUSTRIAL CRISIS. 
REPLY, BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK 


Cra es 
WORKERS 


AT YOUR MEET- 
ASSIST YOU IN 
WAGE SCHED- 
TO STABILIZE 


UNITED TEXTILE 
OF AMERICA. 
THOMAS F. McMAHON, PRESIDENT. 


Upon the motion of a member, it was 
voted to wire the following reply: 


THOMAS F. McMAHON, PRESIDENT, 
"NITED TEXTILE WORKERS OF 
\MERICA, 





. Sirrine, who addressed the 
S.T.A. Convention 


BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
YOUR TELEGRAM RECEIVED. THE 
OBJECTS OF OUR ORGANIZATION ARE 
PURELY EDUCATIONAL. WE NEVER 
DISCUSS WAGES OR LABOR. HOW- 
EVER, THE RECORDS OF YOUR ACTIV- 
iTIES AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS IN 
NEW ENGLAND DURING THE PAST 
TWENTY YEARS HAVE NOT BEEN 
SUCH AS TO INSPIRE ANY CONFI- 
DENCE IN YOU. 
SOUTHERN TEXTILE 
L. L. BROWN, 


ASSOCIATION 
PRESIDENT. 


During the luncheon, which was held 
in the main dining room of the Franklin 
Hotel, the Drayton Quartet, composed 
of A. T. Green, A. W. Harper, J. B. 
Harper and C. M. Jarvis, all connected 
with Drayton Mills, Spartanburg, en- 
tertained the members and visitors with 
a number of vocal selections. Smith 
Crow, superintendent, of Drayton Mills, 
was in charge of entertainment features. 


J. E. Sirrine Addresses S.T.A. 


HE opening address of the after- 

noon session, “The Value of New 
Machinery,” was delivered by J. EF. 
Sirrine, head of the engineering firm of 
J. E. Sirrine & Co., Greenville, S. C. 
\Ir. Sirrine’s address follows: 

“The value of new machinery to a 
textile plant depends on its effect on 
three things :—increased production, de- 
‘reased cost and increased earning 
power for the operatives, and unless 
there are improvements in one or more 
r all of these three conditions its pur- 
hase cannot be justified. Let us con- 
ider these three points in the order in 
vhich they have been named. 

“We sometimes hear people sav that 
here has been little change in the de- 
ign of cotton mill machinery in the 
ist two decades, but is this true? 


Recent Machine Improvements 


“We have completely revolutionized 
the character of opening machinery and 


have added to it cleaning devices as 
well. Pickers are now being built 
‘argely on the one process principle and 
there are many important improvements 
in the design of all card room machin- 


ery. In spinning we have gone to wider 
gauge, tape drive, larger rings and 


longer traverse. The process of spool- 
ing is being rapidly replaced with auto- 
matic spooling or winding on large 
packages and warping is now done at a 
speed that was formerly thought impos- 
sible. While the basic principle of 
weaving has not been changed there has 
heen a decided improvement in the de- 
sign of looms themselves. 

“In addition to changes in design 
there has been a substantial improve- 
ment in the accuracy with which ma- 
chinery is built, and automatic tools 
have made parts much more nearly in- 
terchangeable. We can therefore safely 
say that the machinery built today is a 
great improvement over the machinery 


of twenty vears ago 
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go, even if both werewith the machinery? It 


new today, which of course is not the 
case; and in addition to starting out 
with a better machine you have, as com- 
pared with the old, a better physical 
condition. 

“With all of these improvements in 
design and workmanship I think it will 
be conceded that production per unit 
has been increased. 

“This increase in production naturally 
makes it possible for an operative to 
get more production per machine as 
well as to tend more machines and this 
directly affects the cost of labor, even 
though the increase in the number of 
machines assigned to a given operative 
be accompanied by an increase in pay. 

“Of course the introduction of new 
machinery into a plant must or should 
be accompanied by some change in oper- 
ating methods otherwise the greatest 
benefit from it cannot be secured. 

“When automatic looms were first in- 
troduced, it was soon found that in or- 
der to get full benefit from them it was 
necessary to make better warp yarns. 
Perhaps not any better than should have 
been made before for the non-automatic 
looms but, while it was advisable in one 
case, it was necessary in the other. 

“In like manner when new machinery 
is installed in a plant care should be 
taken in the selection of the cotton and 
in all of the preparatory processes so 
that there will be fewer broken ends and 
therefore less work for the operative to 
do to keep the machines running. 


Operative’s Earnings 


“We now come to the third ad- 
vantage which is the effect on the earn- 
ing capacity of the operative and which 
is to my mind equally or more im- 
portant than the other two. 

“Those of you who are in constant 
contact with the people who work and 
live in the mill villages must have in 
vour hearts an earnest desire to see the 
living conditions, the welfare and the 
happiness of these people constantly im- 
proved: and while much has been done 
in the last twenty years to improve the 
status of the textile operatives, there is 
still much that can be done, and I do not 
believe that we shall ever have continued 
prosperity for the mills and the proper 
standard of living conditions for the 
operatives, until we finally and definitely 
get this industry out of the low wage 
class. 

“In the face of competitive conditions 
this will have to be accomplished slowly, 
but we can at least make some progress 
from day to day. It will be admitted by 
every thinking man that the most in- 
telligent workers are in the long run 
the cheapest, and in every mill village 
in the South there is growing up a new 
generation of young active and intelli- 
gent people who are being educated and 
to whom you must look for your best 
and most satisfactory help. If you do 
not give them as good an opportunity 
in the textile industry as they can find 
in some other occuption, the best of 
them will drift away and only the poor- 
est will remain. 

“You may ask: what has this to do 
seems to me 
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that the answer is plain—the industrial 
history of the world shows most clearly 
that the wages are higher and the living 
conditions are best in those countries 
where the output per capita is highest. 
Unfortunately some of the operatives, 
as well as some outsiders who are un- 
dertaking to advise them, are opposed 
to the principle of increasing the output 
per operative on the ground that such a 
policy is inimical to the interest of the 
worker. There could be no _ greater 
fallacy, and any one who harbors this 
belief and attempts to force it on others, 
will find in the long run that he might 
as well try to sweep the tide back with 
broom. 
‘Theoretically, of the 


most processes 


in a cotton mill require machine su- 
pervision rather than direct labor by the 
operative, and the number of machines 
that can be supervised by one operative 
will vary inversely with the number of 
stoppages due to breaks either in sliver 
or yarn. It is of course presumed that 
any intelligent mill executive will see 
the necessity of giving the operatives a 
proper share of the value of his in- 
creased output. 

“If therefore we can equip our south- 
ern mills with the best of machinery and 
improve our operating methods, we can 
hopefully look forward to an increased 
production per unit, an increased profit 
for the mill and a higher wage for the 
operative.” 


Replacing Old Machinery 


bY OLLOWING the address by Mr. 
Sirrine, J. D. Jones, of Union- 
Buffalo Mills Co., Union, S. C., in the 
first of three papers on, “The Value of 


Replacing Old Machinery With New,” 
outlined recent developments in the ma- 
chines performing the 


various proc- 
esses in cotton manufacture. Mr. Jones’ 
discussion of the subject is condensed 
below: 

“During the last two years we have 
heard much of extended labor, or what 
is more commonly known as the ‘stretch 
out’ system. Great progress has been 
made in that direction, with the result 
that economies have been effected and 
the weekly wage increased. The basis 
upon which extended labor is founded 


work 
small percentage 


consists entirely of good running 
or, to be more specific, 
of end breakage. 

“The invested capital of a cotton mill 
largely of machinery, and _ to 
that machinery after its eco- 
nomic life has passed, to replace it 
prior to that time, is certain to reduce 
profits; or perhaps expressed more ap 


consists 


operate 


propriately, to increase losses. The eco- 
nomic life of a machine is not always 
determined by its age, for a new ma- 
chine may become inefficient very soon 
because of improvements in later 
models. 


“It is manifestly impossible for each 
of us to experiment in his own plant 
with all the 


new machines and im 
proved devices being offered today, but 
ii we are wise, we will keep abreast of 
the times through such organizations 
as this association and The’ Ark- 
wrights, Ine. In addition to these. the 
textile shows, trade publications and 
contacts with the manufacturers of ma- 
chinery have proved invaluable to the 
speaker 

“From these excellent sources of in 
formation we can determine what par 
ticular new machine or device seems 
most likely to meet our needs. Seldom, 
if ever, are two plants sufficiently alike 


stock, 
tion and machine 
the 


as regards personnel, organiza- 
layout, to enable one 
experience of another as 
This is especially true 
large expenditures are contem- 
and in such highly 


to accept 
conclusive. 
where 


} wg 
plated, cases 1t 1S 


Nm 
Nh 
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advisable for the mill to experiment 


under its own conditions. 
Recent Improvements 
“Let us discuss briefly for a few 


minutes some of the recent developments 
in new machinery for the different de- 
partments. True economy begins at 
home, so before going to the mill, if we 
have a clerical force of sufficient size, 
let's at least ask the question—can | use 
to advantage calculating machines, 
change list machines, slide rules, or any 
of the time and labor saving devices so 
essential to modern business ? 

“Power, either purchased or gene- 
rated, is a large item of cost. The 
use of pulverized fuel or modern stokers 
may be the means of reducing that item. 
If vou generate power from water, how 
does the efficiency of your wheels com- 
pare with those of modern design? 
Recent years have shown wonderful 
progress in this field. 

“In the machine shop, the automatic 
gear cutter, modern quick change lathes, 
high speed drills and high speed hack 
saws have reduced the payroll, or en- 
abled the same force to accomplish more 


work. 


“In the opening room there little, 
if any opportunity for new machinery 
to reduce labor cost, but the superior 


opening and cleaning of the horizontal 
cleaner has made it possible to effect 
savings in the picker room, due to the 
elimination of Experience 
has shown also that the proper blending 
and mixing of cotton by the use of a 
number of feeders and conveyor belt, 
will more than justify the small ex- 
penditure. 

“In the picker room the outstanding 
development is, of the single 
process picker. The economy effected 


pre CESSES, 


course, 


there is about in proportion to the 
number of processes eliminated. 
“In recent years much progress has 


been made in the character of work pro- 
duced on the drawing frames. This has 
been due largely to a liberal reduction 
of front roll speeds. Replacements must 
be considered trom the angle of quality, 
rather than from the possible : 

“Where maximum 
pected in the 


savings. 
efficiency is ex- 
spinning, the fly frames 
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pay a vital part, as no yarn can be su- 
perior to the roving from which it ts 
made. The old style, badly worn fly 
frames cannot produce a roving which 
will average less than 40 ends down per 
thousand spindle hours in the spinning. 
Likewise, the yarn spun can never be 
expected to pass the weave room with 
a loom stoppage of four, or less, per 
ten hour day. 

“The spinning frame of today is a 
thing of beauty and a joy forever to the 
superintendent or overseer who is so 
fortunate as to possess it. Larger rings 
and longer traverse not only give the 
advantage of a larger package, but re- 
duce doffing costs. The long draft sys- 
tems make it possible to use a coarser 
roving, with attendant savings in cost, 
and the superior drafting will often 
enable the spinner to produce an equal, 
if not superior yarn from cheaper stock. 
Individual motor drives, large cylinders 
mounted on ball bearings, sturdy creels, 


tape drives, accurately cut gears, case 
hardened rolls, and many other minor 


improvements combine to afford a 
smooth running frame that can be main- 
tained easily and cheaply. 

‘The high speed spooler and warper 
make it possible to deliver a superior 
warp to the weaving department at a 
considerable reduction in cost. 

“In the slasher room, new machinery 
is of little moment, providing the old 


equipment is in good mechanical con 
dition, 
The Automatic Loom 
‘The automatic loom, from a prac 


tical operating standpoint, seems to have 


thus far successfully resisted all efforts 
to make any material change in its 


speed. The mechanical condition of the 
loom, cost of maintenance, and suitabil- 
ity for the cloth to be woven, are the 
determining factors. The loom of to- 


day, with individual drive, large beam, 
improved feeler, cut gears, and other 


improvements too numerous to mention, 
is a superior machine, capable of pro- 
ducing a superior product, and should 
be given every consideration. 

“In the cloth room we dress up our 
product and send it forth to meet our 
customer, Competition is keen and any 
reasonable expenditure for improving 
the appearance of the product or the 
package is well justified. No radical 
changes in cloth room machinery have 
been made in recent years, but we have 
seen a constant improvement. 

‘Turning back now to view our plant 
as a whole. we must not overlook so 
vital a problem as humidity. Years 
ago it was considered necessary only 
in the weave room, but today it has 
found favor in all departments from the 
picking through to the cloth room. 
Wonderful improvements, especially in 
regulating devices, have been made in 
recent years. The plant that does not 
have an ample supply of well regulated 
humidity, seldom can spend money for 
other purposes which will show 
greater return. 

‘The plants which have survived and 
made the best records are those whicl 
are spoken of as being modern and up 
to-date. We must conclude, therefore. 


that a machine which will not perform 
its work in a_ satisfactory manner 
should be re-vamped, replaced or 
changed over to a suitable product. The 
machine which does perform fts work 
in a satisfactory manner must be re- 


placed when a new machine is developed 
which will produce a unit of work at a 
cost, including fixed charges, which does 
not exceed the cost of the same unit 
of work when produced on the old 
machine.” 


J. B. Harris on Replacement 


EXT on the program was the paper 
by J. B. Harris, vice-president, 
Greenwood (S. C.) Cotton Mills, which 
presented several examples of savings 
effected by the replacement of old ma- 
chinery. His remarks were as follows: 
“Present day business management is 
of necessity elastic if it is to be suc- 
cessful. To yield quickly to new con- 
ditions, abandoning out-of-date methods, 
is no longer a virtue, it is a grim neces- 
sity. And insofar as the executive heads 
of a business organization hold them- 
selves in readiness to meet changed con- 
ditions with open minds and willing 
hearts, just so far do these men acquit 
themselves successfully of their obliga- 
tions to their own interests and those 
of their employers. 
‘Most of the successful concerns have 
a program for continual improvement, 
replacement of equipment, and adoption 
of new manufacturing methods. 


Improvement in Preparation 


“During the last few years much at- 
tention has been given to the proper 
opening and mixing of cotton, and per- 
haps more improvement has been made 
along this line in five year, than in 
the preceding 20 years. Almost any 
mill that is now using old and obsolete 
machinery in their opening rooms, can 
lower the grade of cotton being used 
and save from 4 to le. per pound by 
installing new and modern opening, 
cleaning and picking machinery. 

“In my judgment, the development of 
the one-process-picker has been one ot 
the outstanding contributions of the ma- 
chinery builders to the textile industry 
during the last few years. We recently 
installed four one-process-pickers in one 
t our plants, replacing old equipment 
consisting of four breaker pickers, five 
intermediates, and five finishers. Four 
men were needed to operate the old 
machines. Only two are needed on the 
new ones. There is also a saving in 
power and floor space, but we think the 
vreatest benefit derived from their use 
is, more uniform work and a better prep- 
iration of the laps. 

“The new spinning now being built 
is greatly improve& over the old types, 
ind much better rdsults can be secured 
with it. We recemtly scrapped consid- 
erable old spinning machinery in one 
of our plants, replacing it with new 
equipment. By putting in longer frames 
ve were able to operate several thou- 
sand additional spindles without addi- 
tional labor cost. 


Long Draft Spinning 


“Since so much has been said about 
ong draft spinning, no discussion of 
new machinery would be complete with- 


out giving it consideration. It is inter- 
esting to note that some of the machin- 
ery builders who did not seem to be 
particularly interested in long draft 
three years ago, are now advocating its 
use. The agent of a large and suc- 
cessful New England mill was recently 
quoted as stating that, in his opinion, 
long draft spinning of some type will be 
standard equipment throughout the 
major portion of the cotton industry 
within ten years. That is a rather 
strong statement, and time alone will 
tell whether he is correct or not. We 
do know, however, that many thousands 
of spindles of long draft have already 
been installed, and that many of those 
using it are well pleased with the re- 
sults they are getting. 

“We have at Greenwood about 9,000 
spindles of long draft spinning that were 
installed about six months ago. This 
equipment is on warp frames making 
30s from 4.25 hank roving, with a draft 
of 15.35. The yarn from these frames 
is about 10% stronger than the same 
number of yarn from our old frames 
made from 6.00 hank roving with a draft 
of 10.77. 

“About three years ago we installed 
automatic spooling and warping, putting 
in four spoolers and three warpers. We 
are using only one half as many opera- 
tives on these machines are were re- 
quired for the old spoolers and warpers. 
These operatives earn about 25% more 


than they did on the old machine. Our 


labor cost for this department was re- 
duced about 40%. While additional 
power is used to drive the machines, 
this is offset to some extent by releasing 
valuable floor space that was _ badly 
needed for other purposes. 

“After these machines were installed, 
a decided improvement was shown in 
the running of our weaving, and in the 
quality of cloth being woven. This en- 
abled our weavers to run more looms 
with less effort on their part. As a 
result, we were able to cut out five 
weavers on each shift, increase the 
wages of those remaining, and at the 
same time reduce our weaving cost 
about 5%. 

“In 1921, we installed a complete new 
humidifier system, putting in high duty 
heads and automatic controls. Appre- 
ciating the benefits derived from the 
use of this equipment, and realizing the 
need of more humidity and closer con- 
trol of it as our manufacturing condi- 
tions changed, we revamped the entire 
system last year, putting in additional 
heads and controls where they were 
needed. In my judgment, we have never 
invested any money in new equipment 
on which we have secured a_ better 
return. 

“Until comparatively recent years, the 
lighting system in most of our mills was 
looked upon as one of the necessary 
accessories of the plant. Practically 
any mill operator today, who has kept 
abreast of mill practice, believes funda- 
mentally in good illumination. Its ben- 
efits are derived from a _ variety of 
sources, ranging all the way from re- 
duced accident frequency, to improved 
quality and increased production. 

“With the right kind of equipment, 
you can speed up the machinery, and 
possibly avoid unnecessary speeding up 
of the operatives. Good running work 
will go a long way toward keeping vour 
emploves satisfied.” 


Penalty of Old Machinery 


HE chairman of the weavers’ divi- 

sion of the association, FE. A. 
Franks, superintendent, Dunean Mills, 
Greenville, S. C., was in agreement 
with the previous speakers as to the ad- 
visability of replacing old machinery 
when it ceased to produce economically. 
Without going into unnecessary details, 
Mr. Franks said: 

“The old power loom bears the same 
relation to the present day automatic 
loom as the stage coach to the airplane. 
Old spinning frames will run and turn 
out yarn, but to every pound they pro- 
duce there is an added expense as the 
result of low production, and more 
waste, in addition to a lower quality of 
product. 

“Spinning frames may appear to have 
many years of service ahead of them, 
but if they are producing only 14 lb. per 
spindle per week, where the new frames 
would produce 2 lb., the old machinery 
is 25% inefficient and, as far as the spin- 
ning is concerned, it 
more than if modern 
their place. 


is costing 25% 
frames were in 
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“Massachusetts howls about the 48- 
hour week, and yet the replacement of 
her old spinning frames with new ones 
would increase the production of her 
mills fully twice as much as an increase 
to a 54-hour week. England is keeping 
old spinning machinery running and 
consequently is paying the penalty 
through an increased cost, and reduced 
foreign trade. The experience of Eng- 
land and New England should serve as 
a lesson to the cotton mills of the South. 

“If funds are not available for the 
replacement of old machinery which can 
no longer be operated economically, 
borrow the money and start putting your 
mill in order and keep up the good work 
year after year. Mills that keep on 
manufacturing with old and inefficient 
machinery lose both their money and 
their reputations, and there is no ques- 
tion that the cost of replacement in 
many cases will more than pay for itself. 

“The low price at which New Eng- 
land mills have been selling used ma- 
chinery indicates to the thinking man 


that its real value is very low. Some 
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of this low priced machinery is less than 
ten years old. Nevertheless, old ma- 
chinery runs up the cost of manufacture 
in every department. It is low in pro- 
duction, high in waste and poor in 
quality ; increases labor cost, due to the 
small production, and to the limited 
number of machines an operative can 
handle. 

“New machinery in many cases will 
give a 25% increase in production over 
machinery 20 years old. The average 
cost of textile machinery, from picking 
equipment throughout the plant, includ- 
ing looms, is 18}4c. per pound. It is 
better to replace with modern machin- 
ery bought with borrowed capital and 
pay interest on the debt, than to pay 
several times the interest through a loss 
in quality and production.” 


Open Discussion 


During the open discussion that fol- 
lowed the presentation of papers, the 
advantages of variable speed motors on 
spinning frames were pointed out. 
John Fox, of the Duke Power Co., 
stated that several attempts have been 
made in this country to develop a satis- 
factory motor involving the principle 
of variable speeds for use on the spin- 
ning frame, but that all of these met 
with objections because of the fire risk 
created by the use of brushes on a com- 
mutator. He said that some form of 
variable speed motors are in use in 
Europe at the present time, driving 
about 5,000,000 spind'es, and that the 
application of the variable speed prin- 
ciple in order to obtain consistent ten- 
sion on yarn in spinning is a logical 
development. 

A. Hi: Cottingham, of the Victor- 
Monaghan Co., Greenville, S. C., said 
that $500,000 expended in revamping a 
mill operating about 75,000 spind!es on 
30s yarn, had reduced manufacturing 
costs approximately 3c. per pound. 

In another mill, the replacement of 
frames on warp varns with tape drive 
increased production 20%, although the 
number of spindles was reduced from 
9,960 to 8.640. Uniform speeds could 
not be maintained on the old frames, it 
was said. On the new frames, with 
front ro!l speed of 126 r.p.m., economies 
are effected by producing a larger pack 
age of uniform quality yarn at higher 
spindle speeds. 

In closing the meeting, President 
Brown called upon the members of the 
issociation to take more interest in its 
affairs and to carry forward the work 
of the organization to greater heights of 
accomplishment. 


| ie Taylor Is New Secretary 


Walter C Taylor, ot Charlotte, N. C 
identified with the textile industry for 
many years, was elected secretary and 
treasurer of the Southern Textile As- 
sociation, at that organization’s board 
of governors meeting in Spartanbure, 
S. C., Oct. 31. The appointment fills 
the vacancy created by the resignation 
ot Joseph C. Cobb, who has accepted a 
position as southern representative of 
the Shambow Shuttle Co.. with head- 
quarters in Greenville, S. C. 
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Following his graduation trom North 
Carolina State College, with the degree 
of bachelor of engineering in textiles, 
in 1913, Mr. Taylor was engaged in 
special cost, production and planning 
work in a number of Fall River and 
New Bedford mills, while associated 
with H. C. Raynes, consulting engineer, 
of Boston. 

He enlisted in the army and served 
in France for several months, but at 





Walter C. Taylor, Newly Appointed 
Secretary and Treasurer, South- 
ern Textile Association 


the close of the war he returned to the 
textile industry and during the past 
several years, Mr. Taylor has been the 
southern sales representative of a num 
ber of northern yarn concerns. 

During the period in which he 
covered the yarn trade in the South, Mr. 
Taylor accumulated a large amount ot 
valuable data concerning the require 
ments of .almost every mill in that 
section of the country. The wide knowl- 
edge, combined with his previous ex- 
perience in textile manufacturing, both 
in the South and in New England, 
makes him well qualified for his present 
position. 

In announcing the appointment of 
Mr. Taylor, it was stated that the ac- 
tivities of The Arkwrights, Inc., which 
is affiliated with the Southern Textile 
Association, would receive additional 
emphasis in the future and that the sec- 
retary wou'd cooperate more closely 
with mill men in the conduct of prac- 
tical tests and research work. 





Unity Hosiery Mills, Inc., are the suc- 
cessors of the Unity Hosiery Mills, doing 
business for the last twelve vears in 
Milwaukee. Wis. The new company is 
incorporated for $85,000 with 2,000 
shares of preferred stock, par value $25 
per share, and 7.000 shares of common 
stock, par value $5 per share. 
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Textiles Seen 
as Prospering 


Best Year Since War. R. B. Jacobs 
Tells N. H. Manufacturers 
in Address 


MANCHESTER, N. H.—The last year 
while a period of “stress and change” 
ior New England, has been a period oi 
decided progress in the textile industry, 
declared Roland B. Jacobs, president of 
the New Hampshire Manufacturers’ As 
sociation, at the 17th annual meeting of 
that organization here Oct. 28. Mr 
Jacobs, who also has extensive textile 
interests and is owner of mills in Leb- 
anon, analyzed numerous problems that 
have come up before the organization 
during the year. He deplored what he 
called the “tendency to distort facts” 
about New England in newspapers, and 
cited the case of one story which said 
a town was growing when actually the 
town had lost population. 

He emphatically took the view that 
conditions in textile industry are im 
proving, and added: 

“There is no question that the textile 
and shoe industries and many others are 
in better condition than at any other 
time since the war. In saying this, let 
me not be misunderstood. We in the 
textile industry know that profits are 
still far short of a satisfactory level. I: 
other industries this qualification is un 
necessary. With the marked increase i 
shoe factories in the State, for instance 
[ am reliably informed that this industry 
is in good condition and that everything 
points to prosperous business in 1930 
Certainly a careful survey leaves one 
optimistic rather than pessimistic in re 
gard to New Hampshire’s commercial 
and manufacturing activities. 

The record shows 53 new manufactur 
ing industries established in the State 
in the last year. They employ 1,750 
persons, fairly divided between men and 
women. One notable feature of the 
case is that they are well distributed in 
various sections. Manchester, our larg- 
est city, has ten of them, the others be 
ing found in many cities and towns 
This wide distribution is particularly 
desirable in a State like ours.” 

Discussing the work of the associatior 
during the year, he said it “rated 100% 
in its legal endeavors to protect manu 
facturing interests.” He told of the 
studies made of workmen’s compensa 
tion laws, transportation questions and 
of a new plan to gather data on available 
factory sites and water powers. 

Officers for the coming year were 
elected at the meeting. Mr. Jacobs was 
re-elected. Other officers named are: 
Vice-presidents, E. D. Heald. of Mil 
ford; R. W. Sulloway, of Franklin: 
J. D. Upham. of Claremont, and George 
C. Carter, of Manchester, secretary- 
treasurer. 

The executive committee is R. H 
Spaulding, of Rochester; John H. Rice. 
of Manchester; A. R. Jones. of Keene: 
F. J. Mooney, of Farmington, and 
Francis P. Murphy, of Nashua. 
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Raw Silk Conference Adjourns 
After Three Weeks 


of Constructive Work 


HE Second International Techni- 

cal Raw Silk Conference, which 

had been in session at the Hotel 
Astor since Oct. 15, adjourned yesterday 
after a final week of discussion and sum- 
mation of problems previously consid- 
ered in detail. The closing day of the 
conference, which is generally agreed to 
have marked an important step forward 
in bringing silk producing and silk con- 
suming countries closer together, was 
devoted to addresses by the heads of the 
various delegations. These spokesmen 
reviewed the work done during the 
three-week meeting, particularly such 
vital issues as tests, classification and the 
needs of the consuming industries. The 
program of speakers for this session at 
which H. Schniewind, Jr., was scheduled 
to preside, was as follows: Austin 
Cheney, American delegation, Frank 
Farrell, British delegation, P. R. Wat- 
son, Canadian delegation, H. L. Hse:h, 
Chinese delegation, Emanuele Grazzi, 
Italian delegation, and Tatushiro Kaga- 
yama for the Japanese delegation. 

In the evening, the delegates met at 
the conference dinner at the Astor, 
which was the high spot socially of the 
convention. The dinner attracted a 
representative cross-section of the entire 
silk industry, many outstanding figures 
in the raw silk, thrown silk, spun silk 
and broadsilk divisions and also many 
finished goods manufacturers being 
present. 


J. A. Goldsmith Presides 


James A. Goldsmith, chairman of the 
executive committee of the conference 
was scheduled to preside. The program 
of speakers for the dinner follows: Aus- 
tin Cheney, of Cheney Brothers; P. R. 
Watson, President of the Silk Associa- 
tion of Canada; H. L. Hsieh, chairmen 
ot the Wusih Steam Filatures Associa- 
ion and of the Chinese delegation; 
l;manuele Grazzi consul general of Italy 
it New York and president of the Ital- 

n delegation and Toshihiko Higo of the 

kohama Imperial Conditioning House 

| acting chairman of the Japanese 
delegation. 

lhe concluding week of the confer- 
ence was devoted to technical and gen- 
eral questions. The feature of Monday’s 
sion was an address by C. Walter 
del of the Oscar Heinman Corp. 
cago who urged that an international 
ratory be established in Yokohama 
the testing of raw silk. 

\Ir. Seidel pointed out that such a 

‘ratory would prove valuable to both 

Japanese and American raw silk 
les, and that by its creation time, 
‘1’ and much expense could be saved. 


+ 


Another feature of the session was the 
presentation by Austin Cheney, of the 
American delegation; Toshihiko Higo, 
of the Japanese delegation, and C. M. 
Zanotti, of the Ital.an delegation, of the 
views of the several countries involved 
regarding the all-important question of 
classification and the vital necessity of 
an international understanding on the 
problem. 

Mr. Higo said Mr. Seidel’s idea was 
in complete accord with what the Japa- 
nese delegation and Japanese industry 
would like to see. 

Outlining the American classification, 
Austin Cheney, of Cheney Bros., and 
chairman of the American delegation, 
emphasized the importance of a stand- 
ard classification to the consumer of 
raw silk. The consumer must have a 
classification, Mr. Cheney said, which 
will be an indication of the quality of 
goods he can manufacture from such 
raw product. 


Delegates Plan Departure 


Election 
The dele 


Next day, Tuesday, being 
Day, there was no session. 






TEXTILE CALENDAR 


Philadelphia Wool and Textile 
Association, Annual Meeting, Phil- 
adelphia, Nov. 15, 1929. 

National Association of Woolen 
and Worsted Overseers, Annual 
Meeting, American House, Boston, 
Mass., Nov. 16, 1929. 

North Carolina Cotton Manufac- 
turers Association, Winter Meet- 
ing, Carolina Hotel, Pinehurst. 
N. C., Nov. 22-23, 1929. 

National Power Show, 
Central Palace, New York, 
2-7, 1929. 

American Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists, Annual 
Meeting, Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, 
Philadelphia, Dec. 6-7, 1929. 

Silk Association of America, 
58th Annual Dinner, Hotel Astor, 
New York City, Jan. 16, 1930. 

International Exposition, Textile 
Exhibitors Association, Mechanics 
Building, Boston, Mass., last week 
in April. 1930. 

Knitting Arts Exhibition, Com- 
mercial Museum, Philadelphia. 
May 12-16, 1930. 

National Association of Hosiery 
and Underwear Manufacturers, 
Annual Meeting, Philadelphia, 
May 14, 1930. 

Ninth Southern Textile Exposi- 
tion, Textile Hall, Greenville, S. C., 
Oct. 20-25, 1930. 
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gates spent the day in various ways, 
some taking advantage of the respite 
to visit points of interest in New York 
area and in nearby states, and others to 
begin their arrangements for departure. 

Wednesday’s session was given over 
to the conclusion of the discussion of 
raw silk classification. Austin Cheney 
presided at both morning and afternoon 
sessions. The program again gave the 
delegates a “day off” on Thursday, this 
time to allow for the preparation of the 
summaries which were presented at the 
final Friday session. 

Comments by delegates as the confer- 
ence drew to a close, were unanimously 
enthusiastic regarding the results of the 
assembly. The outstanding accomplish- 
ment, it was stated, unofficially, was that 
the raw silk producers were enabled to 
get a more thorough and intelligent un- 
derstanding of the needs of the silk 
consuming industries from a_ technical 
point of view. Japanese delegates in 
particular emphasized this point. They 
sa:d they had learned much from hearing 
the speeches by the American manufac- 
turers, and from their various visits of 
inspection to technical plants in this 
country. 


Plan April Meeting 
on Silk Weighting 


Session Will Determine Whether 
Data Is Sufficient for Trade 
Practice Conference 


That an informal meeting of all 
groups interested in the weighting 
problem be held in April to determine 
whether or not research has been sufh- 
ciently completed for a trade practice 
conference on weighting to be held in 
September, was the conclusion of the 
Joint Committee on Silk Weighting, 
which met Wednesday morning at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York. Ed- 
ward L. Greene of the National Better 
Business Bureau presided at the meet- 
ing and M. Markham Flannery of the 
Federal Trade Commission was guest. 

Application of weighting and fabric 
construction are two important factors 
which must be taken into consideration 
before definite recommendations can be 
made on the subject of weighting, it 
was brought out at the meeting, and all 
groups present agreed that these tests 
should be continued until it is possible 
to present definite recommendations to 
the Federal Trade Commission. These 
tests together with the aging tests will 
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take about a year to complete, according 
to W. D. Appel, chairman of the Joint 
Technical Committee on Weighting. 

The more initial work which goes 
into the preparation for a trade practice 
conference, the more successful the con- 
ference, according to M. Markham 
Flannery, who listened to the conclu- 
sions of the research work which has 
been carried on in weighting thus far. 
Mr. Flannery stated, however, that in 
view of the fact that application for a 
trade practice conference is now pend- 
ing the meeting should take some action 
as to when the conference is to be held. 
In urging that something definite be 
done, Mr. Flannery said that the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission had _ received 
many complaints about silk weighting, 
and was anxious to reach some under- 
standing on this question. 

To speed up preparation for such a 
conference, Mr. Harry S. Knight of the 
Silk Association of America, Inc., sug- 
gested that an investigator be employed 
under the joint supervision of the co- 
operating groups to determine how 
weighted silk gets on the market and why. 


French Praise Translation 
of Wool Institute’s Cost Manual 


Copies of “The Cost Manual for the 
Woolen and Worsted Industry of 
France,” a French translation of the 
manual compiled by Philip N. Miller and 
William L. Keating of Miller, Donald 
son & Co., and issued by the Wool Insti 
tute, Inc., New York, N. Y., have been 
received by A. D. Whiteside, president 
ot the Wool Institute. 

\ttractively bound in loose-leaf form 
following the style of the American 
manual, the French adaptation contains 
a foreword by the Comite Central de la 
Laine, the Central Wool Committee of 


ice, and an introduction by E. Ma 
thon, president of that association. Ac 
knowledgment is made to Mr. White 
ide tor eX] lanatory data and to several 
ociations and authorities who collab 
orated 


Ina letter to Mr. Whiteside, Gail Fain 
ot the Central Wool Committee writes 
hat French, Belgian, Swiss and Italian 
millmen and industrial experts have al 
ready highly acknowledged “that splen 
did achievement of accounting = skill.” 
\Ir. Mathon in his introduction praises 
the manual highly and concludes ** Amer 
ican wool manufacturers have rendered 
in eminent service not only to their own 


1 1 


industry but also to their colleagues all 
ovel the world.” 

he publication of the manual is being 
commented upon by the French indus 


$7.000.000 Week on Silk 
Exchange Sets Record 


All records for volume of turnover 
and value were broken on the National 
Raw Silk } week 
ending Nov. 2, when futures contracts 
10.865 bales of raw. silk, 
at upwards of $7,000,000 changed 


Exchange during the 
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French Auto Fabric Styles 





Recent Showings Disclose New 
Style Sense in Motor Upholstery 


By P. H. Chase* 


HE Paris Automobile Salon this 
year was, more than ever, the point 
of interest for the whole of France. 
Perhaps the bodies of the cars did not 
reveal many radical changes, but the 
material used in the upholstery of the 
cars attracted great attention. A sur- 
vey of 250 of the principal cars at the 
Salon shows the following in regard to 
the materials used in upholstery: 
Plain materials of the broadcloth type 
were used in 102 cars. These were 
used mostly in beige and gray shades, 





Knitting Show May 12-16 


The 26th Annual Knitting Arts 
Exhibition will be held at the 
Commercial Museum, Philadelphia, 
May 12 to 16, 1930. The exhibit 
will be under the direction of 
Chester I. Campbell, Boston, Mass., 
and under the auspices of the 
National Association of Hosiery 
and Underwear Manufacturers. 
The space layout is similar to last 
year’s, and allotments will be made 
on Nov. 20. Last year the space 
was completely sold out. 





but we also saw examples of blue and 
ereen cloth. It is to be noted that the 
very high priced cars were mostly up 
holstered with materials of that kind. 

Fancy materials appeared in 74 cars. 
These were generally used in _ beige, 
brown or gray with a design in a dif- 
ferent color. These designs were not 
very large, similar in fact to the designs 
shown by the Boyriven materials. 

Ribbed materials of the Bedford type 
were seen in 30 cars. Although dis- 
tinctly belonging to the Bedford type, 
these materials did not have the hard 
feel of the old fashioned Bedford cloth. 

Pile fabrics were on view in 23 cars. 
hese were mostly of the wool velvet 
kind; only three or four showing the 
longer pile of the plush type. The colors 
were either beige, brown or dark gray, 
one material showing a design in black 
and white imitating fur. 

Rayon and silk materials were dis- 
plaved on 21 cars. About nine of these 
were pile fabrics, including two velvets 
(velours frappe) of Italian make. One 
Delage car especially made for the Sul- 
tan of Morocco was upholstered in red 
velvet. 

Two cars were upholstered in silk 
brocade showing a floral design. 

The rayon materials had mostly cubist 
designs, but not very large ones, only 
one car showing material with a large 


*Director, Du Pont Style Service, Paris, 
Frances 
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design. These materials were mostly 
in gray and beige. 

One Panhard car showed a cubist « 
sign of pale green and gold yellow. 

Two cars were upholstered with 
Rodier fabrics showing a cubist design 
in gray and silver gray. (See illustra- 
tion on page 16.) 

With only two or three exceptions, 
the rayon material was only used for 
seats ; the sides and tops being lined with 
plain cloth material. 

A Minerva car, designed by J. Saout 
chik, was upholstered in a rayon fabric 
manufactured by F. Schumacher & Co. 
of New York in co-operation with the 
Du Pont Rayon Co. 

With regard to leather and leather 
substitutes, the proportion of cars up- 
holstered in these materials is smaller 
than in former years. If the open tour- 
ing car has practically disappeared 
(there were not more than five or six 
touring cars offered at the show) the 
leather upholstery is still used a good 
deal for cars of the Cabriolet type and 
also for the driving seat of larger cars 
which are upholstered in cloth. For 
these cars the upholstery is nearly al 
ways in plain dark color. 

One Mercedes car was upholstered in 
brown leather with a_ suede finish. 
\nother large closed car was uphol 
stered in light colored pigskin, whil 
another closed car, a Rolls Royce shown 
by Hooper, was upholstered with a ma 
terial consisting of plaited fine strips 
of leather and silk. Saoutchik 
had a black Mercedes touring car up- 
holstered in fine plaited leather in black 
and red. ‘This material, we understand, 
was made in England, but it would seem 
that the plaited material is having a 
certain vogue just now and it is just 
possible that the next salon will show 
further uses for this material. 

In the lower priced standard cars, the 
materials used .were all leather substi 
tutes. Leather substitutes were also 
employed for the automobile trunks and 
almost every car shown at the salon car- 
ried a trunk at the back. These trunks 
were generally made to match in colot 
and finish the body of the car itself. 


Messrs. 





Allen-A Cuts Prices 20% to 
Retailers for Special Sales Event 


The Allen-A Company, hosiery manu 
facturers, of Kenosha, Wis., who sell 
to the retail trade, are conducting a sp 
cial ““New-Customer” sale through thei 
outlets; for the purpose of the event 
the Allen-A company has cut its prices 
20%. The reduction and sale is r 
ported to have been successful; it w 
featured recently by the Boston Store 
Chicago, and there effected a speed 
turnover of the newest hosiery numbe! 
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Worsted Yarn Survey Issued 


HE book entitled, “Analysis of 
Production of Worsted Sales 
Yarn” was launched before the 
industry at a meeting of spinners at 
the New York office of The Wool 
Institute on Thursday afternoon. It 
has been prepared by the staff of the 
Industrial Research Department of the 
Wharton School, University of Penn- 
sylvania, from original data submitted 
by the members of the worsted sales 
yarn spinning industry. From 80% to 
90% of the capacity of the industry 
is represented in the study. 

The book gives a detailed picture of 
conditions among the sales yarn spin- 
ners covering the pre-war years, 1911- 
1913 and the post-war years, 1919- 
1929. The data are on an annual 
basis prior to 1927, and on a monthly 
basis since that time. This informa- 
tion has never been available previ- 
ously either to the members of the 
sales yarn industry or to those inter- 
ested in industry in general. 

The value of the report arises from 
the detailed way in which all of the 
phases of worsted sales yarn produc- 
tion have been investigated. The text 
has been supplemented by numerous 
tables and over 40 charts illustrating 


the movements of yarn production. 
lhe important conclusions of each 
chapter are presented in summary 


form. 

(he two branches of the sales yarn 
industry—Bradford and French—are 
treated separately. The technique of 
the two is different, and even when 
producing yarn for the same market 
they seldom enter into direct competi- 
tion. There are few mills which pro- 
duce both Bradford and French yarn. 


Division by Markets 


Yarn production is further divided 
according to the markets for which it 
has been produced. The weaving yarn 
goes to the men’s wear, dress goods 
aud plush markets. The machine knit- 
ting yarn goes to the hosiery, under- 
Wear, outerwear and jersey markets. 
lo these are added the hand knitting 
and carpet and rug markets. 

[he book shows the trends of pro- 
duction of yarn for each of these 
markets since 1911, except the war 
years. The actual production for each 
market covering nearly 90% of the 
trade is also presented. Great empha- 
sis is placed on the increases and de- 
creases of the various markets. It is 
articularly interesting to note which 
larkets have lost their importance 
ani when the declines took place. 
Likewise it is interesting to note the 
growing importance of some markets 
Wich served as an outlet for small 


id 


Book by Wharton School 
Analyses 
Production and Distribution 
of 
Worsted Sales Yarn 
ol 


quantities of yarn before and immedi- 
ately following the war. 

Two charts, one for Bradford pro- 
ducers and the other for French pro- 
ducers, showing the tendencies of the 
individual mills to shift their major 
field of production from one market 
to another are noteworthy. It might 
be said that the entire history of the 
sales yarn spinners is given in outline 
form on these two charts. 


The Eight Chapters 
The results of the investigation have 
been presented in eight chapters di- 
vided as follows: 
I. Background of the Study 
Il. The Method and Limitations of 
the Investigation 
Changes in the Equipment of the 
Industry 
IV. The Annual Production of Brad- 
ford Yarn 
V. The Current Situation in 
Bradford Yarn Industry 


I1l. 


the 


VI. The Annual Production of 
French Yarn 
VII. The Current Situation in the 
French Yarn Industry 
VIII. Conclusions 


About 50% of the worsted spinning 
spindles in the country are sales yarn 
spindles. There are 100 mills in the 
industry and 98.5% of the spindles are 
in mills which are located in the 
northeastern section of the United 
States. In 1929 there were 817,913 
Bradford spindles and 487,474 French 
spindles. With only slight variations 
two-thirds of the production has been 
Bradford yarn and one-third French 
yarn, 

The production of Bradford yarn 
has been steadily upward until 1923. 
A severe drop occurred in 1924 and 
1925 and since then there has been a 
mild upward trend. The production of 
French yarn declined in 1920, showed 
an upward tendency until 1923, de- 
clined sharply in 1924 and since that 
time has fallen slightly. 

The authors have found that the 
total situation conceals a number of 
conditions in individual markets which 
have great interest to all concerned. 
They have accordingly broken up the 
production of yarn into the markets 
for which it was manufactured. In 
the Bradford branch of the industry 
the men’s wear and outerwear markets 
have taken more than 70% of total 
production during the entire period. 
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The men’s wear market has declined 
in importance in recent years, whereas 
outerwear has greatly increased in im- 
portance. In 1928 outerwear yarn 
represented 46% of the total produc- 
tion. The expansion in the market 
for plush yarn has paralleled rather 
closely the expansion in the automobile 
market. The demand for dress goods 
yarn has declined steadily since 1921, 
and in 1928 it represented only 1% 
of total Bradford production. The 
market for hand knitting yarn and 
carpet and rug yarn has been falling 
steadily in recent years. These two, 
along with hosiery yarn and jersey 
yarn, are minor fields of Bradford 
production. 


Gains in Outerwear 


In the men’s wear field the large 
producers have had a more favorable 
experience than the small producers. 
In particular, the mills which have 
been producers of men’s wear yarn 
exclusively have fared better than the 
mills which attempted to produce for 
several markets. 

In the outerwear market the condi- 
tion is similar; the greater part of the 
increase in production has gone to a 
few large mills, the others either re- 
maining stationary or declining. In 
general the small sized mill has suf- 
fered more than the large mill during 
the depression which the industry has 
experienced since 1925. The new pro- 
ducers who entered the trade since 
1919 have found it especially difficult 
to maintain themselves. 

In the French branch of the indus- 
try dress goods and men’s wear have 
been the principal markets. These 
two markets consumed about 50% of 
total production before the war. This 
rose to nearly 70% after the war, but 
has now declined to 50%. Dress goods 
was the largest market until 1925, 
contributing 53% of the total in that 
year, but has declined rapidly since 
that time until in 1929 it contributed 
only 17% of the total. 

The rise in men’s wear from 21% 
in 1926 to 36% in 1929 has partially 
offset the loss in the dress goods mar- 
ket. The minor French markets divide 
themselves into two groups, those that 
were expanding and those that were 
contracting. The expanding markets 
were outerwear and jersey; the 
contracting markets were hosiery, 
underwear and hand knitting. The 
expansion of the outerwear market is 
particularly noteworthy, the increase 
being from 4% of total production in 
1926 to 14% in 1929. 

It is characteristic of the French 
producers that they make yarn for a 
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number of markets. There was one 
mill which sold yarn in eight different 
markets in 1925. There are only two 
French producers who specialized on 
one kind of yarn at any time during 
the period. The tendency of French 
mills to produce for several markets 
has led to the development of larger 
units than were found among the 
Bradford producers. In fact the size 
of the average mill is just twice as 
large in the Bradford branch. 


Shifts in Production 

The graphs showing the shifts in 
major field of production of individual 
producers from one market to another 
are unique. In the Bradford branch 
of the industry there were 35 mills 
which had not changed their major 
field of production since 1919. The 
greatest number of changes occurred 
in the years 1920 and 1925, years in 
which production declined — sharply. 
The mills, which have left the men’s 
wear, dress goods and hand knitting 
fields, have entered the plush and outer- 
wear fields. 

In the French branch of the indus- 
try there were five mills which had 
not changed their major field of pro- 
duction since 1919. The shifting from 
one field to another is much more pro- 
nounced in the French branch than it 
is in the Bradford. The concentration 
at the present time is on men’s weat 
and outerwear. 


The Present Situation 
For the years 1927, 1928 and the 
first quarter of 1929, the mills have 
supplied monthly data on production 
in the various fields. The equipment 
of both the Bradford and French 
branches has remained practically con- 


stant 
have 
dles. 


during this period. A few mills 
scrapped some of their idle spin- 

This condition of stability is 
quite a contrast to the period 1919- 
1927 in which Bradford spindles in- 
creased 36% and French spindles, 
13%. The conditions regarding idle 
machinery are quite different in the two 
branches of the industry. 

There are no French mills which are 
out of production, but there are a large 
number of idle spindles in the mills 
as shown by a ratio of active spindle 
hours to capacity spindle hours of 60%. 
In the Bradford mills the ratio of active 
spindle hours to capacity is about 80%. 
There were 27 Bradford mills out of 
production on Jan. 1, 1929, none of 
which are included in the ratio above, 
so that there is probably about as much 
unused capacity in the Bradford mills 
as there is in the French Mills. More 
than two-thirds of these idle mills 
contains 5,000 spindles or less. 

The seasonal changes in production 
in the various markets are pronounced, 
in so far as these changes could be 
determined on the basis of data cover- 
ing only 27 months. Taking Bradford 
production as a whole the seasonal 
movements appear to be an increase 
from January to March, a decline from 
March to July, an increase from July 
to October and a decline from October 
to December. The seasonal changes 
in the several markets are discussed 
provisionally in the book, but no final 
conclusions can be reached on account 
of the short period studied. The great- 


est fluctuations have occurred in the 
plush and dress goods markets. 
Considering the total French pro- 


duction, the seasonal changes appear 
to be, a decline from January to April 





October, a decline in November 
an increase in December. A _ provi- 
sional discussion of the seasonal 
changes in the various markets is given 
in the book. The dress goods, under- 
wear and jersey markets appear to 
have had the greatest seasonal fluctua- 
tions. It is interesting to note that the 
seasonal changes of Bradford yarn and 
French yarn supplied to the same mar- 
ket agree rather closely. 

sradford production as a whole was 
lower in 1928 than it was in 1927, but 
a revival has occurred in the first 
quarter of 1929. Production in March, 
1929, was at a higher level than it had 
been for the same month of either of 
the preceding years. This increase 
was shared by the outerwear, plush, 
jersey, men’s wear and hosiery market. 
Production for the dress goods, carpet 
and rug and hand knitting markets 
declined sharply. 

Total production of French yarn had 
an upward tendency during 1928 and 
this expansion continued through the 
first quarter of 1929, these three 
months being higher than the same 
period for either of the preceding 
years. The increased level of produc- 
tion was caused by men’s wear and 
outerwear. In none of the other mar- 
kets was production above the level of 
the two previous years. The dress 
goods market had a sharp decline. 

The high level of production in the 
first quarter of 1929 is a hopeful sign. 
It contains a strong promise that the 
worst part of the depression is at an 
end. The sales yarn spinners are 
acquiring more knowledge of condi- 
tions in their industry and in this way 
they are better able to discern their 
own position in relation to the industry 
and adjust their production accordingly. 
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Standards Suggested for 


Humiditying Practice 


by N.A.C.M. Committee 


HE need of the cotton textile in- 

dustry for a more complete knowl- 

edge of humidification and the 
necessity for a consistent humidifying 
practice was emphasized and discussed 
at the annual meeting of the association 
in 1927, 

Believing this subject of primary im- 
portance, your technical committee 
immediately inaugurated a study of how 
these results could best be obtained. As 
a result, a smaller committee was ap- 
pointed on humidifying practice to act 
under the guidance of the technical com- 
mittee. The report of this committee, 
while complete in itself, is a preliminary 
or progress report. 


Humidifying Practice 


Your committee on humidifying 
practice has been working with the 
end in view of developing specifications 
which would be general enough to 
enable cotton manufacturers to purchase 
intelligently proper humidifying equip- 
ment. As the situation now stands the 
principles involved in humidification 
have never been reduced to a standard 
practice, nor is it possible for a manu- 
lacturer to compare the bids made by 
the respective builders of humidifying 
equipment on a common basis or to 
determine the respective values lying 
behind the bids. 

Through co-operation with humidify- 
ing engineers the present report has 
heen developed, which it is hoped will 
ve of assistance to those in need of 

inidifying equipment. 


Types of Equipment 


(he standard types of equipment 
‘hich are now in wide use include the 
tollowing: 

Central Station Type. The method 

olves the conditioning of air in 

spect to both moisture content and 
mperature and its subsequent distribu- 

n to the rooms or departments where 

_desired atmospheric conditions are 

be maintained. 
(he apparatus includes a humidifying 
spraying chamber of large capacity, 

ventilating fans and distributing 
‘ts for conducting the conditioned 
to its destination and effecting its 
per distribution. The circulated 
rent of air is first saturated with 





The report of the Tech- 
nical Committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers as rendered 
at last week’s annual meet- 
ing in Boston, is in fact the 
report of a sub-committee 
on humidifying practice. 
The meeting was covered in 
Textile World for Nov. 2, 
1929, and this technical 
report briefly summarized. 
It is here reproduced in full. 





moisture in passing through the humidi- 
fier, relieved of free moisture by pass- 
age through eliminator plates, raised 
to the required temperature for distribu- 
tion by passing through indirect radia- 
tion, delivered through the distributing 
ducts, and further heated as needed by 
radiation located or by radiation dis- 
tributed in the manufacturing depart- 
ments. 7 

Equipment of this type can seldom be 
installed with real advantage except 
when the design of the factory as a 
whole includes every necessary provi- 
sion for the heating, ventilating, humidi- 
fying and distributing equipment. The 
investment required for apparatus of 
this type is considerable. 

From the standpoint of air purifica- 
tion this type of apparatus is superior 
to all others and is especially valuable 
where very fine and high grade products 
require guarding from deposits of at- 
mospheric impurities which would cause 
damage by discoloration. 

The saturating type of humidifier 
used in connection with this type of 
equipment will clear the air passed 
through it of mechanical impurities in 
suspension, such as lint and ordinary 
forms of dust. Extra facilities are re- 
quired for the successful removal of soot 
and other smoky impurities which are 
of any oily nature. 

It is difficult to produce a relative 
humidity higher than 65% with this 
type of apparatus except by resorting to 
auxiliary local humidifiers for the in- 
troduction of more water vapor than 
can be readily supplied in the precondi- 
tioned air. The power consumed by the 
fans in circulating the large volume of 
air required against flue and humidi- 
fier resistance is a considerable factor, 
tending toward high operating cost. 
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As compared with the types of dis- 
tributed humidifiers which are to be 
later described, central station equip- 
ment calls for such a high installation 
cost and operating expense that its use 
is less general than the more inexpen- 
sive types. 

High Duty Humidifiers. This type of 
equipment is so well known as to 
scarcely require detailed description. It 
has been widely used for a great many 
years and has been developed to a high 
state of mechanical efficiency. 

The cost of evaporating a gallon of 
water in equipment of this type is 
usually lower than that of any other 
type owing to its high mechanical eff- 
ciency and low power consumption. In 
a sizable system the investment per 
gallon of water to be evaporated is 
usually lower than that of any other 
type but in small systems the unit cost 
is likely to prove higher than that of 
atomizers. 

In respect to air purification, the per- 
formance of this type is excellent. The 
air recirculated through the humidifier 
casing is relieved of impurities in the 
process but the degree of air purifica- 
tion is not as high as in the case of cen- 
tral station systems. 

This type of apparatus is adaptable to 
any factory where the ceiling height 1s 
not less than 12 feet. It should not be 
used where processing involves the gen- 
eration of lint in an unusual degree, but 
it is perfectly adapted to the needs of 
any department in a typical cotton mill. 

Atomizers. Atomizers operated by 
compressed air are very widely used as 
compared with high duty systems; the 
power consumption per gallon of water 
evaporated is high. The cost of in- 
stallation is moderate. 

In necessarily dirty departments 
where lint is extremely prevalent, 
atomizers can be operated with less 
frequent cleaning than any other type. 
No air purification is accomplished by 
atomizers except to the extent that the 
presence of humidity tends to prevent 
the formation of dust and lint. Atomiz- 
ers can be successfully used in very 
low-posted rooms. 

Centrifugal Humidifiers. This type is 
best adapted for use where little or no 
lint or dust prevails in the room at- 
mosphere and for relatively small 
isolated departments. The power con- 
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sumption per gallon of evaporation is 
likely to be higher than the high duty 
type. Centrifugal humidifiers also are 
not so well adapted to operate in con- 
nection with automatic regulation as 
other types. 

Automatic Regulation. Automatic 
regulation of humidifying equipment is 
absolutely essential for deriving from 
the apparatus anything like its full 
value. Hand controlling of humidifiers 
results in large peaks of humidity and 
in low depressions and it is quite im- 
possible to regulate room conditions 
uniformly by hand. On this account 
the use of automatic regulation is re- 
garded as indispensable. 


Adequate Evaporative Capacity 


It is the function of the humidifying 
system when properly designed to meet 
in an adequate way the demands for 
humidification. Adequate capacity in 
the South is quite different from 
adequate capacity in the North, and it 
varies from process to process and from 
room to room. 

The capacity of a humidifying system 
should be sufficient to evaporate water 
at a rate which will produce the required 
relative humidity in every department, 
even when window transoms are opened 
sufficiently to avoid discomfort to opera- 
tives during the hottest weather which 
commonly prevails in summer. Trans- 
lating this general statement into more 
specific terms, your committee recom- 
mends the use of sufficient evaporative 
capacity to maintain relative humidities 
not less than, and dry bulb temperatures 
not greater than, the 


following: For 
weaving, 85% 


relative humidity at 
84°F.: spinning and twisting, from 55% 
at 90°F. to 70% 85°F.; spooling, wind- 
ing, warping and cloth room, 70% 
relative humidity at 85°F.: carding, 
combing and roving, 55% to 60% 
relative humidity. 

Evaporative capacity corresponding 
to this scale is the best means of pre- 
venting lowered operative efficiency in 
hot weather, and of insuring the manu- 
facturer’s ability to keep his factory 
running and so maintain production 
even through severe hot spells. 

This must not be taken to mean that 
the above requirements must be met 
under all conditions, but as a general 
rule the room will by no means be 
over-equipped if the above requirements 
are met. 

Value of High Capacity 

Your committee is familiar with the 
conditions in numerous mills both in 
northern and in southern territory, 
which have been equipped with humidi- 
cation to the scale of capacity above 
outlined, and is unanimous in the con- 
viction that the cost of installing and 
onerating equipment on this scale with 
first-class regulation results in operat- 
ing economics which amply justify the 
corresponding investment and cost of 
operation. 

The uniformly favorable and comfort- 
able atmospheric conditions attained 
under this practice and the consequent 
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improvements in processing and in 
operative efficiency assure gains in both 
quantity and quality of product which 
are of the greatest value. It must be 
realized that hot weather puts to a 
severe test the operating capacity of the 
humidifying system. In order to meet 
hot weather demands, the above sched- 
ule is believed to be conservative and 
ample as a definition of internal at- 
mospheric conditions. 

Further, it is believed that additional 
investment in any higher scale of ca- 
pacity would be unwarranted. In short, 
it is believed that the capacity which 
leading dealers in humidifying equip- 
ment are recommending today is based 
upon sound engineering and commercial 
experience, and has probably reached 
the much desired “Point of Diminishing 
Returns.” To go a shorter distance 
results in manufacturing losses, while 
there is no great gain in going further. 

The scale of capacity above recom- 
mended is exemplified only in installa- 
tions which represent the most advanced 
practice of the last four or five years. 
The majority of mills equipped in previ- 
ous years and many quite recently 
equipped are suffering the disadvan- 
tages of inadequate capacity. Many 
such mills would reap great advantage 
and marked improvement in quantity 
and quality of product by advancing the 
capacity of their equipment to the more 
modern standards coupled with effective 
regulation. 


Methods for Determining Capacity 


The problem of determining correct 
capacity has received a great deal of 
attention from humidifying engineers. 
The temperature and humidity which 
will prevail outside the factory in hot 
weather and the rate at which heat is 
liberated in different portions of the 
factory by power consumption and from 
other sources are the principle factors 
in creating the demand for moisture 
and rate of evaporation required in the 
several processing departments of a 
factor Vy. 

The determination of the proper rate 
of evaporation for maintaining the re- 
quired humidity and temperature in 
each department of a factory is a prob- 
lem for an expert. A sound general 
method for solving such problems has 
been fully described in a paper pre- 
sented at the meeting of the National 
Association of Cotton Manufacturers 
in Boston, Mass., October 1927. 


Recommendations to Purchasers 


In considering the purchase of equip- 
ment the owner or his engineer shouid 
first state specifically the scale of 
humidities and temperatures above 
recommended or its proper equivalent. 
The prevailing outside conditions of 
temperature and humidity to be expected 
during typically hot weather in the 
locality should be carefully determined 
by a competent iakaaar and specified 
in terms of dry bulb temperature and 
wet bulb depression. 

Contractors who are to be invited 
to submit tenders should first be re- 
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quired to determine the evaporative 
capacity of equipment which will be 
sufficient to produce the stated inside 
atmospheric conditions for each depart 
ment against the stated outside atmos 
pheric conditions, and to recommend 
equipment of suitable type and of cor- 
responding capacity. The engineers of 
reliable dealers should be competent to 
estimate the heat liberation which wil! 
prevail in the factory, and when capacity 
has been determined by competent engi- 
neers of different dealers it should be 
found to compare with reasonable 
consistency. 

Reliable dealers should be willing to 
specify the evaporative capacity which 
their equipment will deliver for each 
department and to “stand behind it” 
with a binding guarantee to protect the 
purchaser should any reasonable doubt 
arise as to the proper performance of 
the equipment after installation is 
completed. 

Humidifying equipment should not be 
purchased as if it were mere merchan- 
dise. The value which the purchaser 
ultimately receives will depend not so 
much upon the type of apparatus finally 
selected, the number of units which it 
comprises, nor the cost per unit as 
upon the ability of the equipment as a 
whole to deliver the total evaporative 
capacity required in a_ satisfactory 
manner. 

The real value of equipment lies not 
so much in the apparatus itself as in 
the results produced by the apparatus. 
Price therefore should be taken into 
consideration only when and after the 
question of choice of equipment has been 
reduced to tenders of apparatus which 
may differ in type and in detail but 
which correspond closely in respect to 
evaporative capacity. 

Final tenders in the form of contract 
propos. ils should be taken up for de- 
cision only after all competing bids have 
been reduced to identical specifications 
in respect to humidity and temperature 
to be maintained in each department 
against the stated outside temperature 
and wet bulb depression, and in respect 
to allocation of equivalent evaporative 
capacity to each department. Under 
these circumstances any tender in which 
the evaporative capacity specified and 
guaranteed is materially less than the 
rest must be regarded as representing 
correspondingly low value, in spite ot 
any promise expressed or implied to 
maintain the same atmospheric condi- 
tion as tenders which specify higher 
capacities. Ev aporative capacity which 
can be relied upon is the only safe yard- 
stick for comparing values in installa- 
tions of distributed humidifiers. Tenders 
should therefore be carefully compared 
not only in respect to gross cost of 
installation and maximum power con- 
sumption but also in respect to cost of 
installation and power consumption per 
gallon of capacity. 

Guaranteed delivery of the stipulated 
evaporative capacity and that power 
consumption will not exceed a specified 
maximum are essential to protection ol 
the purchaser. If the apparatus finally 
purchased should fail to deliver the 
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guaranteed capacity, the contractor 
should not only furnish such additional 
apparatus as may prove necessary to 
attain the capacity at his own expense, 
but should also be properly penalized 
if power consumption is thereby in- 
creased beyond the specified maximum. 
\\ ithout such protection purchasers run 
the risk of finding themselves burdened 
with most excessive costs of operation 
and attendance. 

In comparing tenders it will fre- 
quently be found that the higher priced 
equipments represent the best value in 
terms of evaporative capacity and cost 
per unit of capacity. It may happen, 
for instance, that the difference in cost 
between two competitive tenders is 
more than offset by the difference in 
annual cost of operation due to power 
consumption alone. It is seldom wise 
to award contracts to the lowest bidder 
because of price alone for close study 
will usually bring out considerations of 
capacity, quality and cost of operation 
which, when properly appraised, are 
likely to more than offset considerable 
difference in price. 


Proof of Performance 


(he better known types of apparatus 
have frequently been tested by disinter- 


ested engineers. Some types of equip- 
ment are known to be capable of per- 
formance to the full extent of the 
capacity claimed for them by their 
makers, while others are known to fall 
considerably short of such claims when 
subjected to the test of mill conditions 
day in and day out. 

The purchaser of an equipment should 
not fail to make sure he has received 
what he has specified and paid for in 
the way of performance. He has a 
right to insist, upon the submission of 
satisfactory evidence, that an equipment 
as finally installed will perform as 
represented. 

If purchase has been made under the 
recommendations and supervision of a 
competent consulting engineer, the 
latter will require and receive proof as 
a matter of course. While it is difficult 
to formulate any general method which 
purchasers can use intelligently for 
absolute determination of capacity, the 
following recommendations may be of 
assistance: 

Upon the arrival of hot summer 
weather the prevailing temperature and 
humidity should be carefully observed, 
using care to see that ventilation is kept 
within bounds by the restriction of 
transom openings to a point which will 


permit the automatic regulators to 
function occasionally so that practically 
the entire evaporative capacity will be 
utilized. Under these conditions the 
temperature and humidity prevailing 
inside should be as specified. 

If the atmospheric conditions fail to 
meet the specified performance the 
burden of proof will fall upon the con- 
tractor, who should be called upon to 
prove by actual test that the equipment 
is evaporating water at the rate speci- 
fied, and the test should be conducted 
under the supervision of a competent 
engineer. 

These facts thus determined should 
prove whether the contractor has per- 
formed his obligation and, if not, the 
nature and extent of the claim which 
the purchaser may justly enforce against 
the contractor. 
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TEXTILE WORLD Index Numbers for October 


COTTON INDEX NUMBERS 


Col- Aver. Group 
Cot- Gray ored for Aver- 
Date ton Yarns Goods Goods Cloths age 
July 31,1914 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1922 
January... 146 168 174 206 191 182 
April 144 156 168 209 189 178 
July 178 182 190 §«200 195 189 
October 177 192 206 201 203 197 
1923 
January.. 225 225 2m 230.2% 23 
Apr 231 239 224 242 233 234 
July ; ae 197 190 236 212 2ii1 
October.... 237. 222 212 225 219 219 
1924 
January.... 278 241 228. 243 236 239 
April 220 3211 192 194 193 198 
July - are 198 186 191 189 196 
October 195 196 187 189 §=188 199 
1925 
January.... 192 197 195 173 184 187 
April 196 194 193 180 187 188 
July . 183 185 176 181 182 
October.... 174 16 193 178 186 186 
1926 
January.... 167 175 177 162 170 171 
April 153 163 161 155 158 159 
July 149 149 151 141 146 147 
October 106 141 147 144 146 143 
1927 
January.... 107 134 140 140 140 138 
Apri! 118 136 143 142 143 140 
July . 143 149 156 145 151 150 
October.... 168 176 184 169 176 176 
1928 a 
January.... 15} 163 166 166 166 =165 
Apr . 164 160 160 165 1624 162 
July . 174 167 165 168 1664 167 
Oct 157 161 162 164 163 162 
)29 
Janusry.... 162 166 158 169 . 1634 164 
February... 162 163 157 173 165 164 
Mar 170 165 160 172 166 166 
Apr . 1634 164 157 173 165 165 
May 156 160 150 7s te 6 
June 150 160 148 167 157 158 
July 149 160 149 166 158 158 
Augus' .... 149 160 153 166 159% 159 
Septemnber.. 151 161 154 1614 158 158 
Vet 147 1604 155 161 158 158 


OTH raw cotton and wool prices 

continued their downward trend dur- 
ing October, and resistance of prices of 
their manufactures to this depressive in- 
fluence was quite as marked as in 
September, with the exception of wool 
tops whose decline was identical with 
that of the raw material. 

The index numbers of the wool group 
for the last week of October were as 
follows: Wool, 163; tops, 168; yarns, 
188; cloths, 211; group average, 193. 
The decline from the last week in 
September was 5 points each for wool 
and tops, with yarns and cloths un- 
changed. The indexes for wool and 
tops are now the lowest since the early 
part of 1921, after which there was an 
advance which did not reach its peak 
until the end of 1924. The decline in 
wool prices abroad appears to have been 
definitely checked, but the same cannot 
be claimed of domestic wool values, 
which remain considerably above the 
foreign level relatively. 

The index numbers of the cotton 
group for the last week of October were 
as follows: Cotton, 146; yarns, 159; 
gray goods, 155; colored goods, 161; 
group average, 158. As compared with 
the last week of September cotton is 
down 3 points, yarns 2 points, with gray 
goods and colored goods unchanged. 
Cotton prices are the lowest since 1927, 
following the big crop of 1926, but yarns 
and cloths appear to be very much firmer 
than then, and also than in 1928. 

Inquiries regarding interpretation and 
use of the index numbers may be ad- 
dressed to TEXTILE Wor tp, Statistical 
Dept., Statler Bldg., Boston. 
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WOOL INDEX NUMBERS 


. Croup 
Date Wool Tops Yarns Cloth Aver. 
July 31, 1914 100 100 100 100 100 
1922 
January... 128 163 179 182 173 
April... . 165 185 185 184 182 
July.. . 189 202 196 188 193 
October. . . 199 209 298 191 199 
1923 
January..... 212 225 227 203 213 
April... 222 230 234 225 228 
July... 222 223 233 228 228 
October. .. 205 213 222 224 220 
1924 
January... 217 227 221 223 223 
April.. . 216 230 223 219 221 
July.. 191 209 212 219 213 
October. . 227 237 224 226 228 
1925 
January.. 215 213 211 229 221 
April... . . 219 234 230 241 235 
July.. 216 217 216 239 227 
October..... 216 212 227 220 
1926 
January... 215 213 211 229 221 
April.. 181 193 198 224 208 
July... 173 184 189 215 199 
October 178 186 193 209 198 
1927 
January... 178 187 190 209 198 
April.. 177 182 184 211 196 
Sa .. 180 183 183 211 196 
October. . . 185 185 189 211 199 
1928 
January..... 194 193 186 212 201 
Ae... TS 206 198 215 208 
SOM ea 204 206 203 214 209 
October... 197 197 203 212 206 
1929 
January..... 199 198 201 2114 206 
February.... 198 196 201 211 205 
March..... 194 193 200 211 2034 
Sc: ae 189 198 211 202 
sic he 0's 178 183 194 211 199 
June... . 23 174 191 211 196 
Pe iecisice 3, vee 170 188 211 194 
August...... 168 172 188 211 1944 
September... 168 173 188 211 195 
October. 1644 169 188 211 194 
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esting TOPS for OLL Content 


by 


Emulsion and Solvent 


Processes 





Our Questions and Answers Department—which, 
incidentally, is now located at the New York office, 
Tenth Ave. at 36th St.—recently received the follow- 
ing request from a reader: “Kindly recommend the 
simplest method for making an accurate test of oil 


content in wool or mohair tops.” 


The accompanying 


article has been written to supply this information. 





HE method used to determine the 

oil content in tops really depends 

upon the kind or kinds of oil used 
to oil the top. A method may be very 
simple, yet fail to remove all of the 
fatty acids present in the top. Animal 
and vegetable oils may be removed by 
the emulsion process to within half of 
one per cent. Mineral oils cannot be 
removed by this process. When mineral 
oils are present or their presence is 
suspected, the oils must be extracted by 
means of volatile dissolving agents 
(solvents) such as ethylic ether, naph- 
tha, carbonic disulphide, carbon tetra- 
chloride, acetylene dichloride, and acety- 
lene trichloride. Carbon tetrachloride 
is non-combustible but it attacks copper 
energetically in the presence of water, 
which necessitates the use of all-glass 
apparatus. 

Acetylene dichloride and acetylene 
trichloride are neither combustible nor 
explosive, and have no effect upon 
metals. Dr. A. Pinagel of Aix La 
Chapelle stated many years ago that he 
had used acetylene dichloride with very 
good results in place of carbonic disul- 
phide, when making tests in the condi- 
tioning house of Aix La Chapelle. He 
recommends its use in place of highly 
inflammable solvents, where the appa- 
ratus 1s suitable. 


Equipment for Emulsion Process 


The following equipment is necessary 
for determining the oil content by emul- 
sion process: (1) a drying or condi- 
tioning oven, (2) accurate scales fine 
enough tor the purpose, (3) simple or 
elaborate equipment for washing or 
scouring the selected samples, and (4) 
one or more very fine mesh copper 
sieves. 

1. The conditioning oven may be 
purchased in any suitable size to handle 
one, four, or more tests, as desired. It 
should be equipped with automatic heat 
control, and the hot air should circulate 
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‘Water 
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freely through the samples. The Brad- 
ford Conditioning House passes an in- 
duced current of air through the samples 
at the rate of 45 cu.ft. per minute. It 
should be possible to weigh the samples 
while they are in the oven. 

3. The scouring equipment, to be 
ideal, should provide six separate bowls 
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—three for scouring and three for rins- 
ing the samples thoroughly after scour- 
ing. One or more wringers will be 
necessary to squeeze the material be- 
tween successive washings and rinsings. 
Some small mills use galvanized pails 
and a wringer—rather crude but very 
economical. Larger mills have small 
bowls or steam-jacketed kettles, each 
provided with steam and water service 
and a drain operated by a valve. A 
fixed wringer is provided for each bowl 
or a track is suitably located on which 
a wringer is mounted. The wringer 
may be moved and clamped in any de- 
sired position on the track. 

4. The wire sieves are necessary to 
handle samples between _ successive 
bowls, also to screen the contents of 
the bowls, thus preventing any loss of 
the material being tested. 

Soap and alkali are necessary when 
testing tops, waste, yarn, or cloth. 
Usually a soap solution is prepared 
containing one pound of soap to each 
gallon of solution. The alkali may be 
added direct to bowls as required, or a 
solution prepared containing one pound 
or two pounds of carbonate of soda to 
each gallon of solution. In the rinse 
bowls a little ammonia is advisable to 
assist in the thorough removal of all 
soap. 





Test Procedure 


Having the necessary equipment and 
suitable detergents, the procedure cov- 
ering tests for moisture and oil content 
is as follows: 

1. Weigh the tops as soon as received 
in order to obtain the shipping weight. 

2. Select the sample to be tested. 
Whether one or more bales of top have 
been received, select three tops (from 
different rows in each bale when three 
bales are available). From the three 
tops selected, an exact pound of mate! ial 
is required for the test, one-third of a 
pound from each top. Draw one-third 
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of a pound from the outside of the first 
top, one-third of a pound from the cen- 
ter of the second top, and one-third of 
a pound from the intermediate layers oi 
the third top. This method gives a rep- 
resentative sample of the varying de- 
grees of moisture and oil content in the 
shipment. 

3. Weigh the sample as soon as pos- 
sible or seal it in an air-tight container 
and deliver to testing room. Sample 
can be weighed at leisure. Weigh the 
can and sample. Actual weight of sam- 
ple may be obtained by difference as the 
weight of the container is known. 
Double-seal paint cans make the best 
air-tight containers. 

4. After weighing, sample must be 
put in perforated container or wrapped 
around a wire basket. The containers 
are then suspended from a suitable rack 
inside the conditioning oven. The tem- 
perature should be between 230° and 
240° F. The samples should remain 
in the oven until consecutive readings, 
when weighing, taken at ten-minute 
intervals, show no greater variation 
than one-tenth of one per cent. This 
usually requires from 45 min. to 1 hour. 
The final reading represents the weight 
of bone-dry wool, fatty acids, and dirt, 
ii any. The difference between this 
weight and the original weight of sam- 
ple denotes moisture content of the top 
as received. 

5. Remove samples from containers 
and scour. The temperature of the so- 
lution in the scouring bowls should be 
120° F.; in rinse bowls 110° F. is suit- 
able. Add enough soap to produce a 
good lather or suds at squeeze rolls. 
Use alkali solution as required in first 
and second bowls. Try a pint of alkali 
solution to about 16 to 20 qt. of water. 
Increase or diminish this quantity as 
results warrant. 

\dequate pressure on squeeze rolls 
is vital. Avoid undue agitation of the 
samples. Let sample float in solution 
approximately two minutes, subjecting 
ittoa gentle agitation. Three successive 
scourings insure thorough removal of 
saponifiable fatty acids; three successive 
rinsings, using ammonia in the second 
rinsing, remove all traces of soap. 

6. After sample is scoured, pass all 
solutions in bowls through wire sieve 
unless sample has been kept in sieve 
throughout tests. Add recovered wool 
to sample. 

7. Replace samples in or around con- 
tainers and place in conditioning oven 
until all moisture is evaporated. This 
will take considerable time, two or 
more hours, depending upon the type 
ot oven used. The final reading will 
give the weight of bone-dry wool con- 
ined in the original sample. The 
liffcrence between the results from the 
ist and second drying processes indi- 
net loss of saponifiable fatty acids 
lirt, if any. This is generally re- 
| to as oil content or gross scour 
Should any mineral oils be pres- 
the top, this method will not 
them and the result would not 
ite the actual oil content. Even 
all the oils are saponifiable, this 
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method leaves about half of one per 
cent of fatty acid in the material tested. 


Results of Test 


From the test as outlined, we obtain 
the following weights of the tested sam- 
ple at various stages: 

A. Original weight of sample. 

B. Weight after removal of moisture. 

C. Weight after removal of fatty 
acids and dirt. 

D. Moisture removed (equal to 4-B). 

E. Gross scour loss (equal to B-C). 

What to do with these results depends 
upon the conditions governing the sale 
ot tested materials. If the general cus- 
tom is followed, the tops will have been 
sold on a specified moisture and oil con- 
tent. The test, as made, yields results 
which enable us to calculate accurately : 

1. The proper billing weight. 

2. The per cent of moisture as re- 
ceived. 

3. The per cent of saponifiable fatty 
acids. 

4. The per cent of saponifiable fatty 
acids (gross scour loss or oil content) 
based upon the conditioned weight of 
the tested sample. 

Example: 


A=16 oz. = 100% “as is’ 
B= 1440z.= 90% 

C = 1400z.= 87.5% 

D= VGo2z;=. 10% 
E='‘040z.= 2.5% 


So far the results would show that 


the top contained ‘as received” 10% 
moisture and 2.5% oil. 
Suppose the agreement called for 


15% regain and 2.5% oil, and that 664 
lb. of top was billed to be paid for; how 
can we determine from the above results 
whether the billing weight is correct or 
not or the oil content satisfactory ? 

A regain of 15% allows 15 parts of 
moisture to 100 parts of bone-dry wool 
plus the fatty acids. In other words, 
15 lb. of moisture is permissible in every 
115 lb. of top billed to a customer. 
Therefore, 





bos 195 ss wt 8 
15 x 100 
15. = 13.04 


A regain of 15% 
moisture content. 

Under these conditions the oil content 
would be based upon the conditioned 
weight of the sample. To find the con- 
ditioned weight of sample, the procedure 
is as follows: 


is equal to 13.04% 


B = weight with moisture 


removed = 144 02. 

15% regain = £1008: 
F = coiditioned weight of 

sainple = 16.56 oz. 


To find the per cent of oil based on 
the conditioned weight from the pre- 
vious calculation and the gross scour 
loss obtained in the test, we must first 
consider that a conditioned sample 
weighing 16.56 oz. contains 0.4 oz. of 
fatty acids. 


The billing weight may 
easily checked. 

Shipping weight received = 640 lb. 

Billing weight — 668 lb. 

Shall we pay for 668 Ib. of top? Is 
the charge excessive ? 

The shipping weight received should 
compare with the billing weight as the 
original weight of tested sample com- 
pares with the conditioned weight of 
sample. 


now be 


Let + = correct billing weight 
640 : x :: 16 oz. : 16.56 oz. 


16.56 « 640 
16 — = 662.4 bb. 








= 
Billing weight = 668 
Correct billing weight = 662.4 
Excess billing weight = 5.6 
Final Tabulation 


_The results of the test and calcula- 
tions involved should be tabulated as 
follows: 


Testing Department Date Sept. 27, 1929 


Materials tested... .. Worsted top 
Tested for...... a. Moisture content 
b. Oil content 
ed ; c. Correct billing weight 
Specifications. . Top to contain 15% re- 
: b gain and 2.5% oil 
Identification. . 


Samples marked (give 
marks and lot number) 


John Doe & Co. 
Results of Test 


Materials manufactured 
and delivered by.... 


es Per 

Test Sample Oz Cent 
Original weight. 16 100 
Weight with moisture removed 14.4 90 
Moisture removed. - 1.6 10 
Weight with moisture removed 14.4 90 
Bone-dry weight after scouring 14.0 87.5 
Gross scour loss. . 0.4 au2 
Weight with moisture removed... .. 14.4 86.96 

15 per cent regain. 2.16 13.04 
Conditioned weight of sample.. ot 16.56 100 
Gross scour loss on conditioned 

weight. . 0.4 2.42 
Per cent moisture in 1 top as received ia 10 
Per cent oil in top as received. y 
Per cent oil based on conditioned 
weight......... rity 2.42 
x Lb. 

Actual billing weight... 668 
Correct billing weight. 662.4 
Excess billing weight. 5.6 


Tests made by 


Extraction or Solvent Process 


The extraction or solvent process re- 
moves all fats and oils from the wool. 


The Soxhlet apparatus is generally 
used. It consists of three parts: (1) a 
tared flask containing the solvent; (2) 


extractor, syphon, and gas bypass pipe 
all in one piece, which fits into the 
mouthpiece of the tared flask (a mer- 
cury seal or ground-glass seal prevents 
loss of solvent vapor); and (3) a con- 
denser, water cooled, which is fitted into 
upper end of extractor. 
The test sample is small, 
tween 30 and 150 grains. 
About 75 cc. of the desired solvent 
is placed in the. flask and parts 2 and 3 
are adjusted., The test sample is placed 
in the extractor (2). The whole appa- 
ratus is held firmly in a stand and the 
solvent is heated to the boiling point, 
which is below 212° F. The vapor 
from the tared flask rises and passes 
through the pipe into the upper end of 


ranging be- 


04x 100 4, the extractor, where partial condensa- 
— tion occurs immediately over the test 
G = Per cent of oil based on conditioned re oo 
weight — 2.42 (Continued on page 57) 
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Methods of Manufacturing 


ARTIFICIAL LACE 


BRITISH patent No. 9482 ob- 
A tained by Joseph Mugnier in 1901 

discloses a process which consists 
in the transformation of a viscous liquid 
into a silky fabric. The liquid employed 
forms a thick and hot bath, which is 
introduced into a_ receptacle closed 
hermetically by means of a screw cover. 
The receptacle is provided at its lower 
part with holes or drawing apertures, 
through which the liquid escapes in the 
form of very fine threads. The flow is 
determined by air pressure, preferably 
hot, pressed upon the liquid by means of 
a pump placed in communication with 
the receiver by means of a flexible tube. 
On leaving the receptacle, the hot liquid, 
which flows in the form of threads, is 
acted upon by the external cold air, 
which immediately consolidates it. It 
then assumes a consistence in proportion 
to the evaporation effected. 


Two Carriages Involved 


[he dimensions of the receptacle, as 
also the number of the draw holes 
therein, will vary according to will or 
requirements. The diameter of the draw 
holes will vary according to the size it 
is desired to make the threads. To pro- 
duce the fabric, the receptacle is placed 
above a light carriage, on which is 
placed a framing of 10, 20, 30 or more 
or less meters in length by one or more 
meters in width. This framing is fur- 
nished with fine threads stretched in 
the direction of the width and at dis 
tances from each other of from one to 
five centimeters. The liquid is caused to 
flow by applying air pressure thereto. 
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Mugnier 
Process 
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By Joseph Rossman* 


The carriage, which advances and re- 
cedes at will, is put in motion; and the 
liquid is thus deposited regularly upon 
the threads of the framing in the direc- 
tion of the length of the latter. 

To work in the direction of the width, 
the receptacle is pivoted so as to be 
presented at right angles to the length. 
It is placed on a small carriage, which 
by its to-and-fro motion, imitates the 
work of the weaver’s shuttle. But in 
the present case the threads are de- 
posited by, say, hundreds at a time, and 
have the property of cementing them- 
selves to those placed in the direction 
of the length. 

Many layers of threads can be super- 
posed, thus enabling the thickness and 
strength of the fabric to be increased 
at will. The framing can be jointed 
so as to form a rhomboid when required, 
thus enabling the form to be changed 
by making lozenge-shaped meshes of 
greater or less length in imitation of 
the meshes of tulle or other openwork 
fabric. 


Results Obtained 


When evaporation is complete, a 
fabric is obtained which is light, flex- 
ible, glossy, and perhaps finer than those 
obtained by the aid of textile materials 
employed in manufactures. The fabric 
is removed without difficulty, the adhe- 
sion on the threads of the framing being 
obviated by a fatty body with which 
they are slightly covered. 

The process can also be applied to 
the decoration of ordinary fabrics and 
thus constitute a new dressing or finish- 
ing process. To realize this application 
it is only necessary to place the piece 
of material to be decorated or finished 
on a framing, and to distribute the 
liquid upon the material, as above ex- 
plained. Thus a new fabric is obtained, 
as the threads added by this process to 
the fabric give it a completely different 
appearance. This transformation is also 
increased if various colors are deposited 
at the same time, which can be done by 
causing several receptacles supplied with 
differently colored liquids to work simul- 
taneously. The production of designs is 
thus reduced to the arrangement of the 
draw holes in relation to each other. 


Details of Apparatus 


The apparatus for carrying out this 
process is shown in U. S. patent No. 





*An introductory article, “The First 
Patent for an Artificial Fabric,” by Mr. 
Rossman, who is an examiner in the U. S. 
Patent Office, appeared Oct. 19, p. 46. 
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692,467, dated Feb. 4, 1902. 


Fig. | 
shows a longitudinal section of the ap- 


paratus. Fig. 2 represents a plan view 
of the apparatus working the fabric in 
the dimension of length. Fig. 3 is a 
plan view of the apparatus working the 
fabric in the dimension of width. 

The fabric is produced on a light 
frame a, supported by carriage b, which 
rolls on rails c. On frame a are fine 
threads 1, spread in the direction of its 
width and in spaces of one or five cen- 
timeters, according to the nature of the 
fabric which is to be obtained. The 
vessel d, containing the viscous liquid, 
is supported by a carriage e, rolling on 
rails 7, which are arranged transversely 
above the frame a. It can also pivot 
on itself in such a manner as to be 
placed in the two rectangular positions, 
Figs. 2 and 3. Compressed air is fur- 
nished to it by means of the flexible 
pipe g. 

When the threads f have left the 
vessel, they are arranged longitudinally 
on the frame, Figs. 1 and 2, to which 
purpose the vessel d has been placed 
transversely to the frame a. The latter 
is put in motion in the direction of the 
arrow, and the threads are laid down on 
its parallel in the longitudinal direction. 
Each time that this operation is repeated 
the vessel d has to be advanced until the 
threads have been deposited upon the 
whole width which has to be given to 
the fabric. 

Thereupon, the vessel d is pivoted so 
that it is placed parallel to frame a, Fig. 
3, and a transverse to and fro motion 
is imparted to it, while at the same time 
the frame a is made to advance with 
each backward and forward movement 


FIG.6 


Ratignier and Pervilhac Process 
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The Baj Patent 


so far as to equal the width of the sheet 
of threads which have been deposited. 
In this manner a regular layer of threads 
is obtained, which cross the first ones 
at a right angle and are united with 
them on account of their adhesiveness. 
The course over which the vessel has 
to travel is longer than the width of the 
fabric, so that the loops hh, which are 
formed by the changes of direction, re- 
main on the outside and can easily be 
removed after the operation. 

An arrangement which has some im- 
portance consists in placing between two 
cloths several pieces of the new fabric 
one on another and in contact with each 
other. After the drying, which follows 
the operations of washing and dyeing, 
these pieces, whatever may be their 
number, will become attached to each 
other, so as to form only a single fabric. 
Fabric or textile materials forming de- 
signs or other substances insoluble in 
cold water may also be placed in the 
center of the pieces to be connected 
together, thus enabling various effects to 
be produced. By these means the im- 
proved fabric after its manufacture can 
be given whatever strength, thickness, 
* appearance it may be desired to 
ODtain, 

for the drying the piece is unwound 
upon a suitable surface, keeping it until 
completely dried between the two open- 
work cloths between which it has been 


pis ced, 
Extruding Through Die Plate 


n French patent 368,393 (1906) a 
fabric is formed by extruding a 
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solution of cellulose through a die plate 
having openings so as to give the desired 
design. The die is given a to-and-fro 
movement by means of a cam arrange- 
ment. The extruded solution is received 
on a drum or on an endless belt. 


Use of Spinning Tubes 


In the French patent 384,751 granted 
in 1908 an imitation tullle material is 
made from a collodion solution which is 
forced through the orifices of a long 
spinning tube or tubes extending trans- 
versely above an endless traveling belt. 
The tubes have a series of orifices ex- 
tending throughout the length of the 
tube, which is arranged so as to have 
the openings face the belt. The tubes 
are given a to-and-fro motion as the 
threads are laid on the belt, thus giving 
them an undulatory formation. 

By regulating the operation, the crests 
of the thread formation come in contact 
with the crests of the adjacent threads 
and adhere together, thus forming an 
artificial fabric imitating the cell forma- 
tion of tulle. The fabric dries as it is 
carried by the endless belt and is de- 
tached as it reaches the end of the 
course. The endless belt may be re- 
placed by a drum of large diameter. 
The fabric is then submitted to the 
usual denitration process. 

Different types of weave can be im- 
itated by regulating the motion of the 
spinning tubes. By arranging the angu- 
larity of the spinning tubes with respect 
to the traveling belt the wave formation 
can be altered. Some of the threads may 
also be formed perfectly straight while 
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the adjacent ones are given a wave 
formation, thus giving a variety of 
designs. 

* In French patent 393,412 (1908) a 
fabric is covered with an ornamental 
design of rayon. The cellulose solution 
is applied to the upper portion of an 
engraved rotating roller. A continuous- 
web fabric to be ornamented is passed 
about the lower half of the roller and 
is pressed into contact with the cellulose 
film on the roller which is still plastic. 
The cellulose film adheres to the fabric 
producing a lace design on its surface. 


Ratignier-Pervilhac Process 


The U. S. patent 934,214, dated Sept. 
14, 1909, to Ratignier and Pervilhac 
discloses a simple and efficient process 
for manufacturing artificial fabrics with 
meshes or tracery resembling bobbinet, 
gauze, muslin, lace, embroidery, etc. 
For this purpose is used collodion, such 
as is employed in manufacturing rayon, 
or any other viscous or pasty matter 
adapted to be molded into the shape of 
filament and to acquire a sufficient con- 
sistency when dry. 

The process of manufacture is carried 
out in the following manner: The pat- 
tern to be reproduced is engraved on a 
cylinder of metal, ebonite, glass, or other 
polished material, the grooves being 
equal in width and depth to the filaments 
of which the pattern is composed; the 
engraving represents the design to be 
reproduced. The recesses in the cylinder 
are then filled with the substance of 
which the fabric is to consist. This 
may be effected by methods similar to 
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those used for inking printing-blocks, 
for reproducing copper engravings. 

While on the cylinder this substance 
is treated with a hardening agent or 
agents, the nature of which varies ac- 
cording to the nature of the substance 
itself. Then the substance is detached 
in the form of a fabric, which may be 
directly used or may be subjected to 
further treatment—for example, for sep- 
arating nitrogen, if the substance used 
is collodion, or for saturating or com- 
pleting the solidification thereof in the 
case of other substances. The substances 
employed may be the different collodians, 
and a solution of cellulose nitrate in 
ether and in alcohol. The coagulating 
agents are those employed in the manu- 
facture of artificial silk; for example, 
methyl alcohol. 

The accompanying drawings _ illus- 
trate the principle of the invention. 
Fig. 4 shows a sectional view of an 
apparatus for carrying out the invention, 
and Figs. 5 and 6 show the resulting 
pattern, the latter being provided with a 
design. 

The engraved cylinder a (Fig. 4) 
revolves about a horizontal axis in the 
direction indicated by the arrow. Above 
the cylinder is placed a funnel b, from 
which the viscous substance flows on the 
engraved surface, on which it forms a 
thin layer. A strickle c, or a plurality 
of strickles, remove from the surface all 
the substance in excess of that which is 
required to fill the grooves. The sub- 
stance in the grooves is immediately sub- 
jected to the action of a liquid hardening 
agent supplied through a tube d, and 
projected in the form of jets or sprays 
on to the cylinder a. These liquids, 
which accompany the cylinder, accu- 
mulate in a trough e, into which the 
cylinder a dips to a slight extent, and 
from which the liquid overflows through 
a pipe f. 

The solidified substance is detached 
from the cylinder at g, and is conveyed 
away by an endless cloth h having the 
same surface velocity as the cylinder a. 
The latter is washed by a jet of water 
from a pipe i and then dried by an air- 
current sucked into a pipe j, whereupon 
it receives a fresh supply of viscous sub- 
stance from the funnel b. 


Ranging Thread in Spiral 


French patent 420,085 (1910) dis- 
closes a process in which the rayon 
thread is deposited on a stationary table 
in a spiral formation. The thread is 
given a to-and-fro movement in a spiral 
manner and is at the same time laid 
in the path of a circle overlapping the 
adjacent spiral. 


The Baj Patent 


U.S. patent 995,652 (the Baj patent), 
dated June 20, 1911, discloses a machine 
for the manufacture of artificial tissues. 
The machine has a rotary cylinder, a 
paste reservoir adjacent thereto, and a 
scraper in connection with the reservoir 
to produce a film of paste on the 
cylinder. The scrapper is extensible in 
length according to the width of tissue 
to be produced. Means are provided for 
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imparting a longitudinal reciprocating 
movement to the reservoir. A _ bath 
partly incloses the cylinder and contains 
liquid to harden the paste. The appa- 
ratus is further equipped with a wash- 
ing device adapted to spray liquid on the 
cylinder after removal of the film, and 
with a suction device for drying the 
cylinder after spraying. 

The engraved cylinder 1 (Fig. 7) 
rotates in a bath 2 containing the hard- 
ening liquid. This bath is sufficiently 
deep to allow the residue resulting from 
the cleaning or other causes to collect 
at the bottom of it without touching the 
cylinder. 

The substance to be molded is con- 
tained in the trough 3 bearing against 
the cylinder at a short distance above 
the level of the hardening liquid. The 
outer side of the trough 3 is formed by 
a scraper 4 shown in detail in Fig. 9 and 
adapted to rock on a shaft 5, the scraper 
being pressed against the cylinder by 
means of counterweighted arms 6. The 
two ends of the trough 3 are movable 
and held in position by clamps 7 in such 
a manner as to be set at a distance apart 
suitable to the length of the engraving 
on the cylinder. 


To-and-Fro Movement 


The shaft 5 is supported at its ends 
by bearings 8 (Fig. 8), the height of 
which can be adjusted to insure the 
contact of the scraper along its entire 
length. The shaft 5 can slide longi- 
tudinally in the bearings 8, and receives 
a to-and-fro movement for the purpose 
of thoroughly distributing the substance 
into the engraved parts of the roller. 
This movement is produced by a hori- 
zontal rod 10 given a _ reciprocating 
movement and passing into a groove in 
cap 9 secured to the shaft 5 by a set 
screw, this method of connection leav- 
ing the scraper 4 perfectly guided in its 
bearings and free to be acted on by the 
counterweighted arms. 

The rod 10 is fixed to a lever 11 which 
is given an oscillatory movement by an 
eccentric or the like (not shown). The 
opposite sides of the trough 3 are ad- 
justable both as to height and so as to 
be capable of exact regulation be- 
tween the scraper 4 and cylinder 1. For 
this purpose the sides are fixed to the 
clamp 7 by a bolt 37 passing through 
two slots and form a joint with the 
surface of the cylinder by a packing 
piece 36. 


Cleaning Fluid Applied 


As the cylinder 1 rotates in the direc- 
tion of the arrow (Fig. 7), the engraved 
parts thereof become filled with the 
substance in the trough 3, which tra- 
verses the hardening liquid in the bath 
2 as far as the point 12, where the tissue 
is detached. After this the cylinder is 
cleaned by water or other suitable liquid. 
This liquid is distributed by means of a 
horizontal tube 13 provided along an 
axial line with a row of apertures 15 
leading into a jacket 16 having at its 
lower part a narrow slot 17 between it- 
self and a depending member 18, which 
supports a flexible band 14 bearing on 
the cylinder. 
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The tube 13, shown in detail in Fig. 
9 partly in section and partly in eleva- 
tion, is supported at each end by a double 
sliding suspension member 19 by which 
its vertical and horizontal position can 
be regulated exactly. It receives the 
liquid centrally in a regular manner by 
means of a flexible tube 20. This liquid 
flows along the tube without filling it 
and passes through the apertures 15 into 
the jacket 16, whence it flows through 
the slit 17 in a thin and even stream 
onto the surface of the cylinder, where 
it is held back by the flexible band 14. 

The effective length of the tube 13 can 
be adjusted according to the width of 
the engraved part of the roller by means 
of two tightly packed pistons 21 ar- 
ranged in the tube and adjusted from 
the outside by the rods 22. The aper- 
tures 15 can be inspected and cleaned 
if necessary by removing the jacket 16 
which, for this purpose, is mounted on 
hinges. 


Cleaning Fluid Removed 


After having removed the substances 
adhering to the cylinder, the washing 
liquid is sucked up by lips 24 and 25 
of a section device 26, and the cylinder 
being cleaned can then receive another 
coating from the trough 3. 

The suction device, shown partly in 
elevation and partly in section in Fig. 4, 
comprises a horizontal tube 26 connected 
by two elbows 28 with two vertical tubes 
27 fixed to the machine frame and in 
communication with a pump which 
maintains a constant vacuum in the 
whole device. The horizontal part of 
the tube is provided with the lips 24 and 
25 forming two continuous longitudinal 
slits which can be caused to approach 
very close to the surface of the cylinder 
without touching it.. It is important that 
this suction device when once in position 
should be capable of being rapidly 
mounted and dismounted and also of 
being replaced exactly in_ position. 
For this purpose the horizontal part 26, 
which is integral with the two elbows 
28, is connected to the vertical tubes by 
liquid-tight joints formed by couplings 
29. The couplings are tightened by 
means of clamps 30 pivoted at 31 to the 
tubes 27 and provided with pressure 
screws 32 bearing on projections 33 at 
the upper parts of the elbows. It will 
be seen that by simply unscrewing the 
screws 32 the suction device can be 
removed. The supports 34 of the liquid 
distributor or washing device may be 
mounted in the projection 33 so that the 
distributor can be removed with the suc- 
tion device and the whole replaced with- 
out disarrangement of the parts. 

Similarly to the liquid distributor the 
effective length of the suction device can 
be limited according to the width of the 
engraving, for which purpose two 
grooves are provided between the lips 
24 and 25 into which small laths 35 can 
be slid from each side so as to limit the 
length of the suction aperture. 


(The final installment of this treatise. 
which will appear in an early issue, wi! 
discuss the interesting Foltzer process of 
manufacturing imitation textile products 
from cellulose solution.) 





Samuel Courtauld, chairman of the 
board of Courtaulds, Ltd., and a director 
of the Viscose Co., arrived in this coun- 
try last week on the S.S. “Olympic.” 


T. M. Marchant, president and treas- 
urer; Herbert Lindsay, vice-president 
and secretary; and A. H. Cottingham, 
general manager, of the Victor-Monag- 
han Co., Greenville, S. C., addressed 
approximately 200 members and visitors 
at the annual banquet of the Victor Im- 
provement Club, Nov. 2. Following the 
banquet, members of the club and their 
guests were treated to a theater party 
by the management of the _ Victor- 
Monaghan Co. 


H. P. Kendall, president and treasurer, 
The Kendall Co., Boston, Mass., visited 
several of his company’s southern plants 
on a tour of inspection recently. 


Jr., president of the 
Takamine Laboratory, Inc., Clifton, 
N. J., is attending the World Engineer- 
ing Congress in Japan as official dele- 
gate of the American Chemical Society. 
Mr. Takamine sailed on the S.S. “Korea 
Maru,” and after the sessions of the 
congress have closed, will spend several 
weeks additional in Tokyo attending to 
the vast interests of the Takamine or- 
ganization. 


J. Takamine, 


M. J. Shaughnessy, head of the 
Shaughnessy Knitting Co., Watertown, 
N. Y., is a member of an executive com- 
mittee appointed by the Chamber of 
Commerce to investigate tax problems 
relating to industrial welfare in that 
district. 


A. V. Morris, for many years vice- 
president of A. V. Morris & Sons, Am- 
sterdam, N. Y., has returned from an 


extended hunting trip through the 
\dirondack Mountains. 
Leonard Aitken, vice-president and 


agent, Lincoln Mills of Alabama, Hunts- 
ville, Ala., was recently awarded the 
\cme Club cup for outstanding service 
to that city during 1929. In addition to 
his valuable efforts in building up the 
textile concern with which he is con- 
nected, Mr. Aitken also has prepared a 
comprehensive plan for the drainage of 
lowlands around Huntsville. 


Robert T. McWade, of Dunean Mills, 
Greenville, S. C., was recently elected 
commander of Parker District Post No. 
19, of the American Legion. 


Dr. Chas. E. Mullin, professor of 
hemistry, rayon and dyeing, Clemson 
College (S. C.) Textile School, has in- 

d professors of chemistry in colleges 

universities not teaching textile 
nistry to co-operate in a project to 
blish gold medal awards for the best 
is submitted upon some piece of 
zinal research concerning any phase 
hemistry in the textile industry. It 
be decided later whether it will be 

t to offer a medal in each institution 

rested, or to divide the schools into 
ses according to size, location or 
rwise, 


Frank B. Bradley has succeeded H. D. 
Davidson, who recently resigned, as 
vice-president and manager of the Eagle 
& Phenix Mills, at Columbus, Ga. 


E. H. Witmer, who for the last ten 
years has been connected with the Moor- 
head Knitting Co., Harrisburg, Pa., has 
succeeded Sander Marcus as manager of 
the company’s New York office. 


Clarence M. Burchard has resigned as 
general manager of the Chautauqua 
Towel Mills, Inc., Jamestown, N. Y., to 
assume a post as chain store sales man- 
ager for the Cannon Mills, New York 
City. He has been succeeded by Donald 
R. Livengood. The appointment. of 
Wesley Broadhead as superintendent of 
mill operations, has also been announced. 


M. N. Blumberg, representing the 
Oakbrook Hosiery Mills, Inc., Reading, 
Pa., and Slatedale (Pa.) Knitting Mills, 
Inc., has moved his offices from 25 Madi- 
son Ave., to the New York Life Build- 
ing, 51 Madison Ave., New York. . 

Walter M. Mitchell is now in charge 
of the Atlanta, Ga., office of the Draper 
Corp., succeeding Frederick E. Forster. 


Frank Lyman has been elected treas- 
urer of the Fitchburg (Mass.) Yarn Co., 
succeeding Robert S. Wallace. Mr. 
Wallace was given a leave of absence 
last summer following a nervous break- 
down, and it is understood that as soon 





Sidney S. Paine, president of the Textile 
Development Co., who was last week 
elected a director of the National Associa- 
tion of Cotton Manufacturers. In these 
columns last week the photograph of his 
father Sidney B. Paine was incorrectly 
used in this connection. Mr. Paine, Sr., 
was elected an honorary member of 


N.A.C.M. in 1926 
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as health will permit he will assume his 
connection with the company as sales 
manager for New England territory. 


Ward Thoron, treasurer of the Merri- 
mack Mfg. Co., of Lowell, Mass., has 
been elected a director of the Nashua 
Mfg. Co., to succeed the late Samuel 
C. Murfitt. 


Jude C. Wadleigh, agent of the Merri- 
mack Mfg. Co., Lowell, Mass., was mar- 
ried Oct. 21 in that city to Miss Nancy 
Cryer, who for some years has been his 
secretary. 


G. H. Durston, sales representative of 
the Mohawk Carpet Mills, Amsterdam, 
N. Y., was chairman of the Household 
products group at the annual convention 
of the National Advertisers held during 
the last week at the New Ocean House, 
Swampscott, Mass. 


Harry N. Ubelacker, office manager of 
La France Plushes Ltd., Woodstock, 
Ont., Can., has been appointed super- 
visor of sales and branches for the firm. 


Charles Batchelor, chemist at the plant 
of Slatersville (R. I.) Finishing Co., has 
resigned and will be connected with 
American Glanzstoff Corp., Elizabeth- 
ton, Tenn. 


S. I. Batchler, formerly of Social Cir- 
cle, Ga., is now superintendent of the 
Barrow County Cotton Mills, Lawrence- 
ville, Ga., plant. 


Frank L. Bills has resigned as super- 
intendent of the Blackstone (Mass.) 
Mfg. Co., a unit of the Lonsdale Mfg. Co. 


Chris Weissner, formerly 
Pascoag Woolen Co., of Providence, 
R. L., has succeeded William P. Scho- 
field as superintendent of the Pontoosuc 
Mills, Inc., at Pittsfield, Mass. 


with the 


Harry Bentley, of 
taken the position 
the worsted yarn 
worth division of 
Mills, Amsterdam, 


Philadelphia, has 
as superintendent of 
mill at the Shuttle- 
the Mohawk Carpet 
N.. Y. 


J. B. Holt, the new superintendent of 
the Waxhaw (N. C.) Mill has moved his 
family to Waxhaw. 


Howard Haynes has been appointed 
superintendent of the finishing depart- 
ment of the E-Z Mills Co., Hoosick 
Falls, N. Y. 


Arthur Jarrett, superintendent of the 
Charles Mills Co., Red Springs, N. C., 
has resigned. 


J. Hodecker has resigned as superin- 
tendent of the Kenwood Mills, Ltd., at 
Arnprior, Ont., Can., and returned to the 


parent mill of the company at AI- 
bany, N. Y. 


J. H. Ripple, for sometime assistant 
superintendent of Fieldale, (Va.) Mills, 
was recently promoted to superintendent. 
Mr. Ripple is a graduate of the Textile 
School of North Carolina State College. 


D. L. Tate has been made assistant 
superintendent of the Burlington Mills, 
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Investigation by independent 
research organization reveals im- 
portant results achieved ...... 






HE Eagle and Phenix Mills of 
Columbus, Ga. are manu- 
facturers of a high grade 
‘) cotton cloth that is widely 
used for work clothes, 
trench coats and sportwear, 


A few years ago, this company decided to 
place its “Eagle Rac k” trade mark on every 
yard of fabric. That was early in 1927. Less 
than 2 years later, in the Fall of 1928, 
the A. C. Nielsen Company of Chicago, an 
independent research organization, sent one 


of their engineers down to Columbus to de- 


termine the value of this trade-marking 
policy. 


This engineer interviewed Mr. H. O. 
Davidson, Vice President of Eagle & Phenix 
Mills. He went into the plant and saw the 
fabrics being made and marked. The facts 
he learned are so important that they bear 
study and consideration by every executive 
in the cotton industry. 


What the Engineer Learned 


This engineer found that in the Eagle & 
Phenix Mills, results have far exceeded all 
expectations. Thanks large- 
lytoitstrademarking policy y, 

Eagle Rock has achieved 
leis ‘rship in the face of 
severe competition. In spite 
of asaturated market, Eagle 
Rock sales have shown a 
constantincrease in volume. 
Customers demand the gen- 
uine and clearly identified 
goods. The effectiveness of 
the advertising has been — 
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considerably increased. To understand the 
significance of these results, it is necessary 
to understand the reasons back of this com- 
pany’s decision to brand its fabrics. 


According to Mr. Davidson, trademark- 
ing was decided upon for several reasons. 
First to identify the product and thereby 
make the company’s advertising effective. 
Second to prevent substitution a infe ‘rior 
goods. Third to protect the company’s posi- 
tion as originators of this unique material. 


From the first, Eagle & Phenix Mills 
looked to Kaumagraph Company for assis- 
tance in designing and applying a trade- 
mark. Dry transfers were found to be best 
suited for applying the mark, and Kauma- 
graph Dry Transfers were selected, says 
Mr. Davidson, “largely on the basis of their 
manufacturer's established leadership in 
this field.” 


How the Trade Mark is Applied 
The Eagle Rock trademark is applied at in- 


tervals a about one yard along the selv age 
of the goods. Application lame by senitiioe 
at ns rate of 20 Kaumagraph transfers per 


-ExS minute—3,000 yards ofsuit- 


ing per hour. A single op- 
erator, whose duties also 
include handling the ma- 
terialbefore and after mark- 
ing, completes the trade- 
marking in a little over 
half a day. 

One of the most astonish- 
ishing facts established by 
the Nielsen engineer was 
the low cost oftrademarkin* 
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. and Piedmont Weavers, Inc., of 
irlington, N. C. 
E. P. Dewberry is now head of the 
rding department of the Crawford 
a.) Cotton Mills. 


E. Herring, formerly of the Social 
Circle (Ga.) Mills, is now head of the 
weaving department of the Barrow 
County Mills, Winder, Ga. 


William Scott, of Rochester, N. H., 
has taken the position as boss spinner 
at the plant of the Fonda (N. Y.) Glove 
Lining Co. 


L. N. Harris is now head of the spin- 
ning department of the Shelbyville 
(Tenn.) Mills, Inc. He has just re- 
turned to this position which he for- 
merly held. 


J. G. Sanders has been made head of 
the carding department of the Cotton 
Mills Products Co., Mobile, Ala. 


W. H. Smith, a graduate of the Tex- 
tile School of North Carolina State Col- 
lege, has resigned his position as over- 
seer of dyeing at the Keystone Finish- 
ing Co., Burlington, N. C., to accept a 
position with the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, U. S. Dept. of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C. 


E. F. Stevens has accepted the posi- 
tion of head of the cloth room of the 
Augusta (Ga.) Factory. 


W. D. Stockton, designer for the 
Dover Mills, Shelby, N. C., has resigned. 


G. D. Byrum has been chosen overseer 
of the spinning department of the Craw- 
ford (Ga.) Cotton Mills. 


Robert H. Hall, who was for many 
years overseer of weaving at. the 
Worumbo Mfg. Co., Lisbon Falls, Me., 


has resigned his position. 


Eugene P. Bebon is now overseer of 
dyeing and finishing at Lancaster Mills, 
Clinton, Mass. 


A. A. Oliver has resigned his position 
as carder at the Oconee Mills Co., West- 
minster, S. C. Marshall Sanders has 
taken charge of day carding and Doyle 
Rackley of night carding. 


Spartanburg Chamber to 
Strengthen Local Industry 


SPARTANBURG, S. C.—As an innova- 
to stimulate and encourage indus- 
in every way, the industrial com- 

ittee of the Chamber of Commerce of 

irtanburg, S. C., has decided to adopt 
policy of visiting the textile plants, 
d industries and all manufacturing 
concerns of the city and county from 
to time to assure them of the 
tance of the committee in every way 
ible, Lawrence H. Duncan, indus- 
secretary of the trade body, states 
not only the committee, but the 

‘rs and directors of the ‘Chamber, 

make these visits at intervals. 

lowing compose the; industrial 

nittee: Victor H.. Mont@omery, H. 

ur Ligon, Henry J.’ Blackford, W. 

( ickson, J. H. Axtell, R. E. Barn- 

L.. K. Brice and E. S. Tennent. 


+) 
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Bigelow-Hartford Buys 
S. Sanford Carpet Co. 


Merged Mills Will Offer Comyplete 
Line—Product Will Be About 
18% Total of U.S. 


Following a special meeting of the 
Board of Directors of Bigelow -Hartford 
Carpet Co., held in Boston, announce- 
ment was made on Nov, 3 of plans for 
the purchase by that company of the 
mills and inventory of Stephen Sanford 
& Sons, Inc. The name of the Bigelow- 
Hartford Carpet Co. wilt be changed to 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet & Rug Co. 
Although details were mot disclosed, it 
is expected that John Sanford, president 
of Stephen Sanford & Sons, Inc., will 
become chairman ef the board of di- 
rectors of Bigeloyw-Sanford Carpet & 
Rug Co., and that John A. Sweetser 
will continue as if’s president. 

The carpet manufacturing business. of 
the Bigelow conypany % the oldest in the 
country, having been founded in 1825. 
It was taken Over by Erastus B. Bige- 
low, the invefmter of the power loom. 
The Sanford/ confpamy is the oldest rug 
manufacturer in the country, having 
been founded in 1838 by John Sanford. 
It was built up through the years by 
his son, Sttephen Sanford, the father of 
the presenit John Sanford. The latter, 
grandson f the founder and now presi- 
dent of the company, has a long record 
of accompilishment in the rug and carpet 
field, whi¢h has brought to him the honor 
of being beterred to as the “dean of the 
industry.”” 

A large part of the Bigelow com- 
pany’s product is Wiltons, of which the 
Sanford’ company manufactures none. 
Of the Ssanford company’s product 80% 
is axmirasters, largely of the medium and 
popular price grades, while the Bigelow 
company’s axminster products consist 
chiefly tof the higher grades. The San- 





John A, Sweetser, President of the new 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet & Rug Co. 
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John Sanford, Chairman of the Board of 
the Bigelow-Sanford Carpet & Rug Co. 


ford company is a large manufacturer of 
tapestry-velvet rugs, of which the Bige- 
low company produces none. On the 
other hand, the Bigelow company pro- 


duces sheen type rugs, of which the 
Sanford company produces none. Ac- 


cording to latest available Governmental 
reports, the Bigelow company produced 
about 10% of the country’s yardage in 
wool and worsted floor coverings, com- 
pared to about 8% produced by the San- 
ford company, yet by reason of the 
higher price average of the grades pro- 
duced by the former, the value of its 
products sold amounted in dollars to 
about 12% of the country’s total com- 
pared to only about 7% as the value of 
the Sanford company’s products sold. 

Accordingly, after the purchase has 
been completed, the Bigelow-Sanford 
Carpet & Rug Co. will be in a position 
to offer to the trade practically every 
grade of carpets and rugs made in this 
country, which has not heretofore been 
possible with either company. The San- 
ford company sells its products direct to 
the retailer, while the Bigelow company 
sells a large percentage of its products 
to jobbers and, under large “contract” 
orders, through its dealers, to hotels, 
steamship and railroad companies. Buy- 
ers may concentrate on the company’s 
products for complete lines. 

The mills of the Sanford company are 
devoted chiefly to the production of ax- 
minster and tapestry-velvet rugs and 
carpets, and are particularly noted for 
their Beauvais, Fervak, Clifton and 
Westchester weaves, which have a wide 
distribution and reputation. It was the 
first company to introduce to the trade 
seamless room-size Axminster rugs and 
is also noted for its broadloom products. 
The Bigelow company’s production 
spreads over many grades, including the 
well-known ‘“Hartford-Saxony,” Serv- 
ian, Brewster broadloom and the new 
sheen type rug, “Arada.” 
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Catering 


to those Textile Mills Requiring 
the best in Water Purification 





... water... the most important raw product 
is often given the least consideration 








Hungerford and 


For more than forty ; 
” ree Terry Filters and 
ee Softeners produce the 


eery, inc, ngqemers maximum results ob- 
tainable. This is a 


many times demon- 


and Manufacturers, 
have built water puri- 
fication plants for use strated achievement. 


in all branches of the 


More than ONE 
BILLION gallons of 
water daily are han- 
dled by Hungerford 


and Terry, Inc., in- 


textile industry. 


Through these years 
textile quality has 








progressed by leaps stallations. 

and bounds, but par- See cise —— 
5 s 6 ft. x 9 ft. Vertical Inversand Watler Softener. CATALOG 

alleling and keeping 

step with these strides Concrete Sedimentation Basin and Filter House 


at Bellman Brook Bleachery 





Hungerford and Terry, Inc., water purifi- 
cation apparatus also has been developed 


and improved. 





Today the most advanced textile mills must 


have an unvaryingly perfect water supply. 


Write for Bulletin 21 and Circular M. 


HUNGERFORD & TERRY, Inc. 
Clayton, N. J. 
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Automatic Shear 


Trims Hanging Strings from Cloth 
with Little Labor 


[The Hermas Machine Co., Haw- 
thorne, N. Y., has developed and is now 
offering to the trade an automatic shear 
for trimming the hanging strings from 
the selvages and body of the cloth. The 
builders emphasize the fact that it is 
wholly mechanical, there being nothing 
of an electric nature connected with it. 
It is claimed to work equally well on 
light or heavy constructions. The ma- 
chine is simple, and is designed to occupy 
a minimum amount of space. Ball bear- 
ings are used on the one revolving shaft, 
and all parts rotate as a unit; with the 
result that the possibility of wear is 
minimized and there is less call for fre- 
quent adjustments. 

When shears are used to trim cloth, it 
is common practice to sew several pieces 
together and roll them into a large roll. 
This roll of several pieces is then placed 
in the shear for trimming. The cloth is 
held in contact with the shear blades by 
a channel, called a “cloth rest”; and 
when a seam approaches the blades, it 
is necessary to remove the cloth from 
contact with the blades; otherwise, the 
seam would be cut. 

In the past it has been necessary to 
have an operator constantly in attend- 
ance to lower and raise the cloth rests 
time a seam appeared; and where 
i battery of shears was in use this meant 
having an attendant at each machine. 
\Vith the new device, which automat- 
ically lowers and raises the cloth rests, 
one man can operate a whole battery of 
shears, and the saving is apparent. 

(he device is attached in an out-of- 
the-way place so that it does not inter- 
tere with the cleaning or threading up 
of the machine at the start. It consists 
t a set of feelers placed on both sides 
| the cloth, set so the cloth can pass 
tween them without starting the mech- 
nism. The feelers are connected to a 
rod or lever, on the end of which is 
ounted a pawl. A seam, being too 
hick to pass between the feelers, raises 

feelers, and as a result the pawl 
attached to the end of the lever is in- 
rted into a toothed disk, stopping the 
mechanism from rotating. This forces 
a ratchet-toothed member out of contact 
vith the now stationary unit, causing it 

become engaged with and rotate the 
“ams which open and close the cloth 
ests. Immediately after it has com- 
‘ted the cycle, it resets itself and is 
dy for the next seam. It is fully 
losed so that lint, dust, etc., cannot 
er and cause the various moving 
‘ts to become clogged. The ma- 


ne can be operated automatically or 
lually, 


ach 
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Abrasion Tester for Sized Yarn 


Improvised Machine Employing Yarn 
Reel Found to Give Good Results 


By Chas. F. Goldthwait* 


FRICTION test for sized yarns, 

either to indicate the character of 
work done or as a check on materials 
used, is often desired. Several types of 
apparatus have been described in the 
literature of textiles, and in general 
they answer their intended purpose. 
They are, however, especially designed 
and constructed machines and too ex- 
pensive unless there is a large amount 
of work to be done with them. 


the suspended weight. Glass was used 
because it will not corrode in the labo- 
ratory air and fray the yarn where it 
moves during the test. 

The weights must be shaped and 
guided so that they will not rotate and 
untwist the yarn and each warp end 
must have a separate weight. Seventy- 
five grams, or about one-third of its 
breaking load, was used for the par- 
ticular 120-denier rayon that was being 





Improvised Abrasion Tester for Yarn 


The improvised tester shown in the 
illustration was devised to meet an un- 
expected request to make comparative 
tests of rayon sizings. It is nothing 
more nor less than a Brown & Sharpe 
yarn reel with yarn held stretched above 
it so that it will be rubbed on rotation of 
the reel by the blades which ordinarily 
hold the skeins of yarn. 


Set-Up Used 


In the set-up shown, the yarn was 
clamped at the right-hand side, and was 
then passed through a comb to main- 
tain a suitable spacing, over a glass 
rod, and over the reel. At the left it 
passed through a comb made by setting 
fine glass rods into a strip of wood and 
finally over a horizontal glass rod to 





*Mellon Institute of Industrial Research, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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tested. For more general use a weight 
in grams equal to half the denier is 
suggested—say 60 grams for 120 denier, 
and so on. Since the results can be 
readily varied by raising or lowering 
the yarn supports, or changing the speed 
of rotation of the reel, as well as by 
changing the tension weights, a suit- 
able adjustment should easily be found. 

A moderate speed is advisable, and 
it requires only 30 revolutions per 
minute to give 360 rubs. The main 
point is to have a fairly rapid test, yet 
slow enough so that differences in be- 
havior will not be overlooked. 


Results Shown 


It is best to test two or more kinds 
of yarns at the same time, and at least 
ten ends of each if possible. It was 
found that better comparative estimates 
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An important development of 


to every owner and 


operator Of Full- Fashioned 
Knitting Machines.... 






















Showing the brush-shifting mechanism 
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In keeping with its policy of constant development, 
Textile Machine Works, in cooperation with the 
General Electric Company, has perfected a revolu- 
tionary driving mechanism for the Reading Full- 
Fashioned Knitting Machine—the G. E. Adjustable 
Speed Alternating Current Motor, Type B T A. 


The performance of this motor and the resulting 
performance of the machine itself prove conclusive- 
ly that the B T A motor is the ideal drive for full- 
fashioned knitting machines . . . The disadvantages 
of the variable speed motor, two-speed motor and 
two-speed disc clutch have been entirely eliminated 
by this new device. 


Solenoid Brake end of the BTA Motor Drive 


A nnouncing ~|' 


The B TA Motor Drive - 
the perfect speed control 


The B T A Motor is so designed 
that it is readily adjustable to any 
speed within its range of 600 to 
1600 r.p.m. Positive control is 
made possible through a simple 
and accurate brush-shifting mech- 


anism which regulates the speed 


uniformly regardless of the load. 
Special stops on this control 
rod determine the maximum 
and minimum speeds of the 
motor, and also prevent the 
altering of these predetermined 
speeds by the operator. A change 
of speeds is quickly effected by 
resetting the control lever stops 


to any required r. p.m. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS 


READING, PENNA. 
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She“READING” 


Full-Fashioned Knitting Machine 


The outstanding advantages of 
this improved drive are: 


1. Motor runs uniformly and maintains its 
high initial torque at all speeds regardless 
of load so that no difficulty whatever is 
experienced when starting the machine 
in any position. 


2. Permits the production of better fabric due 
to the uniform performance of the motor 
at any speed or load. This is especially 
noticeable in the plating of the fabric. 


3. Eliminates the necessity for changing driv- 
ing pinion and chain when it is desired to 
change the machine speed. 


4. Has a large speed range and is easily and 
quickly adjusted to any speed between 600 
and 1600 r.p.m. 


5. It is highly efficient, the efficiency remain- 
ing practically constant over its entire 
speed range. 


6. Makes it impossible for knitters to change 
the speed limit. 


Thus it is easily seen that the adaptation of the BTA 
Motor to the full-fashioned knitting machine is one 
of the most important developments ever made toward 
the production of quality fabric at an economical speed. 


All forthcoming Reading machines will be equipped 
with the BTA Motor where Alternating Current 
above 25 cycles is available. Complete details will be 
sent upon request or we would be glad to have you 
visit us and see this new drive in operation. 





—— See cllso 
CONSOLIDATED 
—— CATALOG—— 
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NEW MACHINERY AND PROCESSES — Continued 





could be made by observing the yarns 
for wear, broken filaments, etc., by 
their general appearance at intervals 
during the test, than by running until 
the ends broke down. This, however, 
may not be true for all yarns. No re- 
liable scheme was found for expressing 
results numerically, but this is not nec- 
essarily serious as it is frequently only 
a comparison of one thing with another 
that is really wanted. The rubbed warp 
was most clearly seen by looking up- 
ward through it, but this may depend 
considerably on the lighting and loca- 
tion of the machine. 

The condition of the blades is ex- 
tremely important as they must be al- 
ways of uniform shape and smoothness. 
Greasing to prevent corrosion, and very 
careful removal of the grease before 
using may be advisable. If the machine 
were to be used enough to cause seri- 
ous wear there should be auxiliary 
blades, preferably of very hard rustless 
material, possibly glass. 

Convenient dimensions are a span of 
yarn between supports of 30 in. and a 
lift of about 2 in. at each impact of a 
blade with the yarn. 

A little study will show that this 
machine includes about the same effects 
as found in apparatus designed for such 
tests, and that it comes nearer to the 
action of a loom than one might think. 
There is an impact of each blade as it 
makes contact with the yarn; a rub for 
several inches, with a tendency for the 
yarn to rotate; and a rapidly oscillating 
stress due to the rise and fall of the 
weights. 

It is believed that a machine con- 
structed on this same principle specific- 
ally designed for the abraision testing 
of yarns would be very satisfactory. It 
could be built wider in order to accom- 
modate more samples of yarn at a time 
and more ends per sample. It should 
run at constant speed, preferably with 
a motor, and carry a revolution counter. 
A slow traverse motion would tend to 
equalize the wear, and the running of 
samples comparatively, with the same 
standard put in from time to time, will 
compensate to some extent for any 
gradual change in the condition of the 
blades. 

Other modifications and refinements 
will no doubt suggest themselves to the 
user—for example, a reversal of the di- 
rection of rotation at suitable intervals. 
A short run backwards after rubbing 
in the usual direction made broken fila- 
ments show up more plainly. The writer 
even has it in mind to trv to adapt the 
same reel to friction tests on strips of 
fabric. 

(Acknowledgment is due to Thomas 
Watkins, of Chester, Pa., who actually 
made most of the tests, for valuable sug- 
gestions in working out the idea. 





Standard Woven Label Co., New 
York. has arranged for an increase in 
capital from 502 to 1,002 shares of stock. 
of which two shares are preferred. and 
1,000 common, no par value. 
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Electric Paint Sprayer 


Portable, Compressor Type for 


Touch-up and Other Work 


The Breuer Electric Mfg. Co., 852 
Blackhawk St., Chicago, has recently 
placed on the market a new electric 
paint-spray machine of a new design 
for touch-up work, shading, light finish- 
ing, and refinishing, as well as for 
semi-production and maintenance paint- 
ing work. 

The Tornado portable electric paint 
sprayer, as the new machine is called, 





Portable Electric Paint 
Sprayer 


is of the rotary compressor type, built 
of aluminum castings, and equipped 
with 4-hp. General Electric universal 
motor. It develops a pressure of over 
35 lb. The spray gun is equipped with 
two tips, one slotted for fan spray and 
the other for narrow spray. The area 
covered is to 2 to 14 in. An adjusting 
screw controls the amount of paint to 
be used. 


Canadian Textile Outlook 
Unsettled 


MONTREAL, QUE., CANADA—A _ re- 
view of the textile outlook indicates that 
conditions here are still undecided and 
buyers are reluctant to make large com- 
mitments as yet. This is due largely 
to two factors, the United States cotton 
crop outlook and the present situation in 
the Canadian west regarding the poor 
wheat crop. Opinions on both subjects 
differ but while there is no doubt that 
the wheat crop will be much smaller 
than last vear’s production, the situa- 
tion is still more vague regarding the 
cotton crop. 

The outcome of all this uncertainty 
is seen in the slackness of the Canadian 
textile mill operations, which have not 
yet experienced the buying which made 
its appearance at this time last year. 
With a steadier situation in the cotton 
market, however, a betterment in oper- 
ating conditions is expected. The Do- 
minion textile mills are operating around 
65 to 70% of capacity, with seasonal 
slackness also prevailing in the tire 
fabric plants which are located in the 
towns of Sherbrooke and Drummond- 
ville. 
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RECENT TEXTILE PATENTS 


COMPRESSING mechanism, Yarn. 1,733,203. 
Arthur L. Remington and Raymond C. 
Longvall, Worcester, Mass. Assigned to 
Warp Compressing Machine Co., Worces- 
ter, Mass. 

Corton-baling process. 1,733,434. John 
Albert Taft, Cincinnati, Ohio. Assigned 
to P. M. Clark, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Corton-gins, Four-way valve for. 1,733,- 
897. Henry W. McNeill, Sinton, Tex. 

Cotton-picking nozzle, Vacuum. 1,733,211, 
John Strother Thurman, St. Louis, Mo. 


CorronsEeED hull and fiber separator. 1,733,- 
256. Frank K. Gardner, New York, 
N. Y. Assigned to Cornstalk Products 
Ge; Inc: N.Y: 

Corron-spraying machine. 
bert Jaecks, Seale, Tex. 

DryING machine. 1,734,001. Thomas 
Allsop and Walter W. Sibson, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Assigned to Philadelphia Dry. 
ing Machinery Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Faspric-forming machine. 1,733,353. Zene 
R. Maulsby and John R. Maulsby, 
Everett, Wash. 

FLax, Process for Treatment of. 1,733,- 
742, Owen David Lucas, Westminster, 
London, England. Assigned to Vickers 
Limited, Westminster, England. 

Harrcioru loom. 1,733,920. George Tay 
lor, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ice colors, Production of. 1,733,447. 
Wilhelm Christ, Offenbach-on-the-Main, 
Germany. Assigned to General Aniline 
Works, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Kwnittinc machines, Yarn-feeding means 
for. 1,733,665. Frank E. Jones, Paw- 
tucket, R. I. Assigned to Hemphill 
Company, Central Falls, R. I. 


1,733,883. Al- 


Looms, Thread-cutting mechanism for. 
1,733,191. Albert A. Gordon, Worcester, 
Mass. Assigned to Crompton & Knowles 


Loom Wks., Worcester, Mass. 

Pite-fabric loom. 1,733,634. Edwin W. 
Stone, Longmeadow, Mass. Assigned to 
Bigelow-Hartford Carpet Co., Thomp- 
sonville, Conn. 


Printep fabrics, Method of making. 
1,733,938. Alfred Burns, Easthampton, 
Mass. Assigned to West Boylston Mfg. 


Co., Easthampton, Mass. 

Process for the dyeing of vat colors on 
fabrics. 1,733,439. James Wakefield, 
Cockermouth, England. 


Rayon, Method and means for dyeing and 
otherwise processing. 1,733,147. Lewis 
T. Brown and Henry D. Evans, Provi- 
dence R. I. Assigned to Franklin Rayon 
Corp., Providence, R. I. 

SEAMLEss Hosrery. 1,733,852. John M. 
Allen, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. As- 
signed to Scott & Williams, Inc., New 
York, N. Y. 

Sock, Man’s. 1,733,761, Michael Synovetz, 
Clifton, N. J. 


Tape-cutting machine. 1,733,796. Vernor 
E. Green, Little Falls, N. Y. 
Spoor. 1,733,598. Eber J. Hubbard, 


Berwyn, Ill. 

THREAD CLEANER GUIDE. 
Welton, Scranton, Pa. 

TWISTER ring and traveler, 1,732,785. J. H. 
Avery, Franklin, Mass. Assigned to 
National Ring Traveler Co., Providence, 
e: 4. 

Yarns, Production of composite.  1,732,- 
593. P. D. Cannon, Philadelphia, Pa 
Assigned to Johns-Manville Corp., New 
York. 


1,732,320. J. R. 
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Difference in Feel of Two Tapes 


Technical Editor : 

We enclose two samples of tape and we 
would like to know what causes the dif- 
ference in the feel of these two samples. 
You will note that one sample has a soft 
feel and the other has a stiff, harsh feel 
which makes it unsuitable for weaving. 

(6985 ) 

One reason for the difference in the 
“feel” of these two samples of tape is in 
the difference in the twist of the yarns 
used. In the softer-feeling sample the 
twist in both the warp and filling yarn 
is 17 to 18 turns per inch. In the 
harsher-feeling sample the twist. in both 
warp and filling yarns is 22 to 23 turns 
per inch. In the absence of any knowl- 
edge to the contrary we should say, in 
addition, that the softer-feeling webbing 
was made of skein-dyed yarns, and that 
the harsher-feeling fabric was made in 
the gray and piece-dyed. This would 
be another reason for the harshness. 
Piece-dyed goods are always softer than 
goods which are made from skein-dyed 
yarns, 

The conclusion that one tape was 
piece-dyed and the other skein-dyed is 
strengthened by the presence of well- 
defined reed marks in the harsher 
sample, and the absence of any definite 
reed marks in the softer-feeling sample. 
The difference in the appearance of the 
edges of the two samples also indicates 
that one was piece-dyed and the other 
not. The harsh sample might have been 
much less harsh had the dyer or bleacher 
subjected the yarns to a thorough soap- 
ing in the final washing, thereby re- 
moving the last traces of the bleaching 
agent. 

Incidentally, the reeding of the hasher 
sample—3 ends per dent—is decidedly 
poor for plain weave. Reed marks are 
always pronounced when plain weave is 
reeded in this manner. A far superior 
fabric would result from the use of a 
finer reed, reeded two ends per dent. 

To overcome the trouble we would 
suggest the use of softer-twist yarns in 
both warp and filling, and the instruc- 
tng of your dyer to be more generous 


with the soap in the final bath. In re- 
gard to the goods already made, we 
would suggest a good soap bath with 
fnough color added to hold the shade of 


the material. 


(QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Service on Mill Problems and Correspondence with Readers 


Scouring Wool Waste from 
Paper-Mill Aprons 


Technical Editor : 

Enclosed find sample of picked waste 
from discarded paper-mill aprons. Please 
inform me as to the best method to scour 
this in order to bring back as much as 
possible of the original "white color. 

(6986 ) 

No simple scouring operation will be 
sufficient to clean and whiten this ma- 
terial, as it may be contaminated with 
the following materials: alum, rosin, 
gypsum, china clay, fillers, ultramarine, 
mineral pigments, basic dyes, direct dyes, 
acid dyes, and color lakes, as well as lime 
and magnesia from the water supply. 

The best procedure we can suggest is 
first to treat with about 3% of its weight 
of soda ash at a temperature of at least 
160°. F. Even boiling for 15 min. will 
not harm the fibers. Then wash out all 
the soda and the products that have 
resulted from this treatment. Prepare 
a stripping bath with 2% zinc hydrosul- 
phite (Decroline) and 7% acetic acid 
56%, and boil for 20 min. or longer if 
necessary. The use of the newer strip- 
pers that require less acid will not clean 
this variety of waste as well as the old 
type on account of the various basic 
materials present in the wool. Then 
wash well until all odor is gone, and dry 
at moderate temperature. The wool 
should come out with no more than a 
light cream color and feel soft and lofty 
without any harshness and with its dye- 
ing and felting properties unaltered. 


i a. 


Light and Dark Places 
in Flat Crepe 


Technical Editor : 

We are sending you 30 yd. of an all-silk 
flat crepe, of the following construction: 
Reed, 50/3/2; stock, 20/22 Yellow Grand 
Double Extra Japan (85%); filling, 76 
picks of 3-thread, 13/15 Yellow Grand 
Double Extra Japan (83%): turns 60/65, 
two right and two left; weighted 
about 50%. 

Holding this piece in front of a light and 
looking down upon it, you will observe 
what appears to be light and dark places. 
These occur throughout the piece, and in 
fact throughout a good many pieces, to a 
greater or less extent. This objectionable 
condition shows up in certain dark shades 
more than in light shades. We would ap- 


preciate your advice as to the cause of this 
irregularity; also how it can be remedied. 
We have a similar condition in a Canton 
crepe of the following construction: Width, 
45 in.; reed, 55/2/3; stock, 20/22, as 
above; filling, 60 picks of 5-thread 13/15, 
as above. (6978) 

Upon examination of 30 yd. of the 
above-mentioned cloth, it appears very 
uneven, and this defect runs crossways. 
This comes from several causes. Many 
of these marks are due to the stopping 
and starting of the loom, or the breaking 
of the filling, and it can be seen on the 
selvage that a new shuttle has been put 
in, often causing a light mark or bad 
joining. In other spots there is a gen- 
eral unevenness due, it appears to us, 
to uneven filling. This defect is not 
barré, as it is too irregular. 

We believe that a more careful stop- 
ping of the loom and more careful join- 
nigs, in addition to a careful checking of 
the ropes and all mechanical adjustments 
on the loom, will help to eliminate some 
of these faults. | 

The uneven appearance of the filling 
does not show badly through the light, 
sO we are inclined to believe that a great 
part of this is due not so much to the 
uneven filling itself as it is to the using 
of yellow stock, which we strongly ad- 
vise against, and which does not always 
strip out exactly even, and will cause an 
uneven shaded effect. 

* * * 


Oil In Silk Yarn 


Technical Editor : 

We are sending a sample cone of japan 
silk, on which we wish you to make a test 
for us to determine what basis of oil was 
used in processing this yarn. We wish to 
know whether it was a neatsfoot oil, or 
an olive oil preparation. (6984) 

The sample, a small cone, was ex- 
tracted with petroleum ether to remove 
the oil and the petroleum ether was then 
removed from the oil by evaporation, 
leaving about three drops of oil. Since 
the amount of oil was so small, only one 
test could be made—the determination of 
the refractive index of the oil by the 
Abbe refractometer. The refractive in- 
dex for olive oil is 1.4657 to 1.4667, and 
for neatsfoot oil is from 1.4643 to 1.4685. 
The sample gave an average refractive 
index of 1.4684 (average of seven read- 
ings) and therefore corresponds to 
neatsfoot oil. This answer depends, of 
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Gis ‘y answers can be given which will be of immediate tech- 
“ 4! value to the correspondent and to others in the same line. 
cal tee pertaining to textile processes, machinery improvements, 
methods of management, the markets, etc., are especially invited 
= % as any legitimate discussion on the views expressed. 


his department, we undertake to answer, free of charge, to 
of our ability, questions pertaining to textile matters 
ived from any regular subscriber to TEXTILE WORLD. 

Inquiries should give the fullest information and data possible. 
case of damage to material, a sample should be sent. In 


nquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person 
ig, but not for publication, but as an evidence of good faith. 


is incurred. 
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The identity of those seeking information on technical subjects 
will not be disclosed. 

If the question is not of general interest to textile readers and 
involves expensive investigation, a charge covering the cost may 
be made, of which the inquirer will be advised before any expense 
We do not undertake routine analysis of woven or 
knitted fabric construction. 

Letters expressing opinions or voicing criticism will be signed 
by the correspondent’s name 
request that the name be withheld. 
inquiries should be sent directly 
Editor, TExTILE WorRLD, 10th Ave. and 36th St., New York, N. Y. 


unless the letter itself contains a 
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Three Reasons W hy Einsiedel “ 
Reiner High-Speed Full-Fashioned 
Hosiery Machines Are Superior . 
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EINSIEDEL “REIN- 
ER” Full-Fashioned 
Hosiery Machines 
ean be had in any ; 
gauge and in any de- 
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HIGH SPEED—4s5 full courses per minute. the 
DEPENDABILIT Y —Solid construction th 


of best material obtainable—erected by highly ar 


skilled practical men—warrants continuous pro- of 
duction. B 
an 
ACCESSIBILIT Y——Easy changes—handy 
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adjustments—parts so arranged that you can get at 


them without interference. 


ROBERT REINER, INCORPORATED 


550-564 GREGORY AVENUE 
WEEHAWKEN, NEW JERSEY 


(In sight of the W oolworth T ower) 
Founded 1903 Phone: UNION 502-503-504 
Telegraph Address: “REINER,” HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 





SPECIAL NOTE. 


Our modern Machine Shop is fully equipped to make 
REPAIRS — CAMS — ATTACHMENTS 
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CORRESPONDENCE WITH READERS — Continued 





course, on the assumption that the oil is 
either olive or neatsfoot oil as stated in 
the cuestion. The identification of an oil 
hy one test is unsatisfactory, but in this 
case is the only possible means, since the 
amount of oil is so small. The oil is 
probably neatsfoot oil. 


*x* * * 


Width of Warp Knitting 
Machines 


Technical Editor : 

What are the widest warp-knitting ma- 
chines used for making products from 
rayon yarns? What is the general width 
of warp-knitting machines? (6979) 

As far as the writer is aware, the 
widest warp-knitting machines in gen- 
eral use are 180 in. long in the needle- 
bar. The fabrics made by these ma- 
chines are 15 ft. in width, or less (even 
down to 8 ft.), according to the nature 
of the goods and their subsequent finish- 
ing. Except where this width is awk- 
ward to handle in cutting, etc., it is 
considered proper practice as well as 
economical to use the 180-in. machines. 
Very frequently, however, 168-, 144-, 
and 120-in. machines are encountered, 
and even less than these for special pur- 
poses. These narrower frames are more 
likely to be used in pure silk knitting 
than in rayon. 

Very often in rayon fabrics it is nec- 
essary to knit a range of patterns in 
several sections of various widths, in 
which case the wider machines obviously 
afford considerable advantage, both in 
the arrangement of the sections and in 
the expense of operating. It should also 
be borne in mind that it is not necessary 
to use the full width of the frame, so that 
the wide machine can knit exactly the 
same as the narrow if the necessity 
arises. The milanese frames are an 
exception to this in that the full width 
ot the needle bar must always be used, 
and the goods cannot be knit in sections. 


By far, the most frequent width in mil- 
anese machines is 168 in. 
ok ~*~ ok 


Carding for Flax Waste Yarn 


Technical Editor: 
__Enclosed find warp-spun flax waste yarn. 
Chis work comes to me in such condition 


that making good yarn from it is impos- 
sible. No draft is used in spinning. The 
card room has tried everything but cannot 
get rid of these spots which I send you. 
The card has just been ground. It did 
hot make these before grinding. We have 
Davis & Furber cards, 49 in. wide cylinders, 
‘ize o| ring doffer rings, 24 top + in., 
Waste ring 148; 24 bottom 4% in., waste 
Ting |} in. Are these the correct size of 
"ings (or this card, or should we have 2 in. 
Waste rings? (6963) 

Che trouble may be on account of the 
ings ot delivering freely after being 
grour 


Smooth them with a hand card 
Use plenty 
Each doffer 
be polished a couple of hours by 
the hand card on lightly, and 
ng from end to end. The ring 


‘over’ | with coarse wool. 
T 


: - oil on the wool. 
shoul 
holdir 


tr 


Aver! 





widths are all right for the width of 
the card. 

It seems advisable to make the rop- 
ing about 10 grains heavier on the card. 
This will allow a small draft in spin- 
ning which will produce a more even 
and a stronger yarn. Also speed up the 
condenser so that it will rub the roping 
uniformly. There must be a very short 
stroke on the condenser, owing to the 
narrow rings. 

x * 


Foot and Leg of Stocking 
Differ in Color 


Technical Editor : 

We are enclosing a 3-thread, 51 gage 
stocking for your examination. We would 
like to have your advice as to what you 
think causes the difference between the 
color of the foot and the leg. The foot, 
you notice, seems to be heavier than the 
leg. It is the same silk from the same 
dye lot. Kindly give us this information 
as soon as is convenient, returning the 
stocking with your answer. (6981) 


After an examination of the sample, 
it seems that to completely solve this 
problem it would be necessary to dissect 
the ankle and foot of the stocking. 

As the change comes at the transfer 
line—where the fabric from the legger 
is transferred to the footer—the first 
test was an examination of the texture 
of the two parts. Three counts of wales 
and courses showed the following: 





aa -———— Leg -—-- —~ 
Courses Wales Courses Wales 
62 38 56 38 
53 43 58 36 
59 40 56 4\ 
58 40.3 56.7 38.3 


This shows that both the wales and 
courses in the foot are higher than in 
the leg, indicating a closer fabric tex- 
ture, which should cause the fabric to 
look darker. This is probably due to 
slight differences in the length of stitch 
drawn by the footer and legger. 

In addition to this, it would be well 
to make a sizing on the silks to deter- 
mine if the denier is the same. In silk 
as fine as this, it is quite likely that 
some variations occur within the same 
lot. It may be that the silk yarn on the 
footer was slightly heavier than that 
on the legger, which would accentuate 
the difference in texture. It does not 
seem that this trouble results from a 
variation in the color of yarns. 


x* * * 


Strength Tests on 
Knitted Fabrics 


Technical Editor : 

How shall we test the strength of 
knitted fabrics? It is common know- 
ledge that knit goods cannot be satis- 
factorily tested for strength by the grab 
or strip methods. This has been tried 
out successfully. So it is a bursting 
test that must be applied to knitted fab- 
rics to determine their strength. 

The Mullen test measures the bursting 
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strength of a fabric by the application of 
hydraulic pressure against a circular 
area of fabric, one square inch in area. 
The material to be tested is clamped 
over an opening in a cylinder, which has 
been filled with glycerin and sealed with 
a rubber diaphragm. The bursting pres- 
sure is recorded upon a pressure gage of 
the Bourdon-tube type. Rubber, in con- 
trast to the fixed curve of steel, lends 
itself to the natural distortion of the ma- 
terial under test, and the direct pressure 
exerted is distributed over the whole 
area. The Mullen searches out any im- 
perfection or small weak section of the 
material under test, wherever located, 
and registers the resultant break in the 
fabric. 

The Mullen test is a scientific bursting 
test that operates upon a definite prin- 
ciple, as follows: Every part of the 
one-square-inch circular area of sample 
under test is subjected to the same pres- 
sures, which build up until the sample 
fails. Tests of this kind bear a very 
definite relation to similar tests using 
larger-diameter samples. The relation 
is this: the bursting pressures are in- 
versely proportional to the square of the 
diameter of the samples under test. 
From such tests it is possible to calculate 
mathematically the tensions per inch of 
width that developed in the sample that 
caused their failure, but this is unnec- 
essary. 

It has been stated that the rubber dia- 
phragm used in the Mullen tester in- 
fluences the test. This is not true. The 
later models of Mullen testers are 
equipped to compensate for the pressure 
used to distend the diaphragm. This 
tare pressure, as it may be called, is 
measured after a series of tests on the 
same material, and subtracted from the 
average indicated bursting pressure, the 
difference being the true bursting pres- 
sure. 

This subtraction of the tare pressure 
is not an unusual thing. Quite the con- 
trary, as similar operations are per- 
formed regularly in other laboratory 
work. For example, your chemist in the 
laboratory is analyzing a compound for 
a given constituent, an ash-content de- 
termination. He has conducted the 
manipulation down to a point at which 
the ash is in a crucible. He weighs the 
ash and crucible together. Then he 
weighs the crucible empty. He sub- 
tracts the two weights, the difference 
being the weight of the ash. And it is 
correct, too, right down to one-tenth of 
a milligram in weight. 

As the bursting test is being recorded 
on the pressure gage, the relative stretch 
in the material may also be measured on 
a circular dial graduated in one hun- 
dreths of an inch. 


; C. J. BurKLEy. 





Rossie Velvet Co., Willimantic, Conn., 
which has been operating 48 hours 
weekly for some time, has_ reduced 
schedules to 24 hours a week in practi- 
cally all departments. The new schedule 
will continue until further notice. 





(2811) 
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DIKTHYLENE GLYCOL 


A new lubricant and solvent for the 


TEXTILE TRADE 


DIETHYLENE GLYCOL is an excellent lubricant for wool, worsted, cotton, 


rayon and silk because: 


I It is not an oil and therefore needs no emulsification. Its use elimi- 


nates staining and rancidity. 


2 It is a colorless, odorless, hygroscopic liquid with a boiling point of 
239°C (463°F). 

It will not evaporate, thereby retaining the desired moisture and softness 
in the yarn. 

3 It is non-gumming. 


MA It produces softer, stronger, sweeter-smelling and more even yarn. 


«> It is water-soluble, which eliminates scouring before dyeing and allows 


the use of neutral soap in fulling and scouring. 


DIETHYLENE GLYCOL is a strong solvent for all classes of dyestuffs. It 
therefore is well suited to dyeing and printing of fabrics. By increasing 
the solubility of colors it produces clearer, heavier shades and better 


penetration. 


DIETHYLENE GLYCOL imparts an expensive or lofty feel to cotton and 
rayon because of its high softening power and is therefore especially 


useful for the finishing of these textiles. 


For further information concerning properties and applications consult 


our technical division. 


CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


Carbide and Carbon Building 
30 East 42nd Street. New York City 


Unit of Union Carbide ids and Carbon Corporation 
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COTTON 


Bemis Bros. Bag Co., Bemiston, Ala. 
Practically all of the operatives’ houses 

the village are ready for occupancy. 
The homes for the officials, which are 
located in a grove at one end of the 
mill village, are nearly finished, and the 
work on the office building, store room 
and school plant is progressing rapidly. 


Sutherland Mfg. Co., Augusta, Ga., 
manufacturer of osnaburgs and duck, 
was ordered Nov. 1 by Judge A. L. 
Franklin, to be sold at public auction 
Dec. 2. The mill, of which C. M. Car- 
roll, former secretary of the Sutherland 
Mfc. Co., is receiver, is at present 
being operated by J. C. F. Clarke, 
former president of the company. 


Hartwell Mill No. 2, Toccoa, Ga., is 
running on a full time schedule, night 
and day. 


Strathcona Rayon Corp., Calhoun, Ga., 
has been formed by a group of local 
textile men for the purpose of manufac- 
turing various fabrics from rayon. A. T. 
S. Meldrum and C. W. Smith are in- 
terested. It is understood that engineers 
have been engaged and plans for a new 
mill building are under way. 


Walcott & Campbell Spinning Co., 
New York Mills, N. Y., has filed notice 
i reduction in capital from $1,500,000 
to a nominal amount of $7,500. 


*Haynes Mills, Avondale, N. C., a 
branch of the Cliffside (N. C.) Mills 
are making rapid progress on the two- 


story addition 104x120 ft. This item 
was previously incorrectly reported 
under the name of Haynes Knitting 
Victor-Monaghan Company (Green- 


S. C.), Improvement Club has 
‘ffered prizes to the amount of $20 in 
gold for the two men holding the best 
records as loom fixer and section man 
for the last year. These prizes will be 
awarded at the fourth annual banquet of 


the Victor-Monaghan Improvement 
Cly 


Judson Mills, Greenville, S. C., are 


having the interior of the plants re- 
Dainted. 

. Trenton (Tenn.) Mills, Inc., suffered 
he losses as a result of a fire Nov. 1, 


that started in the engine room and 
kly spread to other sections of the 

_ More than 300 operatives will be 
ut t employment, according to mill 


anki 


Collins & Aikman Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
ssidiary of the Collins & Aikman 
Philadelphia, Pa., is starting op- 
ns in its recently completed mill 
rnham, Que., and will develop to 
ipacity in the near future. The 
is said to represent an investment 
se to $1,000,000. Other units are 
‘d in the future at the same loca- 
vhere a 30-acre site is available. 


I minion Textile Co., Ltd., Montreal, 
~ue Can., has purchased the property 
ing its head office on Victoria 


cates previous mention of project. 


MILL NEWS — 








=a 


Square for $156,000 and while the com- 
pany is planning an extension to its 
office facilities, no steps will be taken 
for some time. 





Carr Plush Co., Inc., Camden, N. J., 


recently organized with a capital ot 
$100,000, to operate a local mill, will be 
represented by Waddington & Mat- 
thews, Camden, attorneys. The prin- 
cipal incorporator is Thomas A. Carr, 
Camden, who will be president. 


Firth Carpet Co., Auburn, N. Y., has 
engaged Lockwood Greene Engineers, 
Inc., for architectural and engineering 


services on three new structures. One 
is a finished goods warehouse and ship- 
ping building of brick and steel frame, 
constructed with plank floors, designed 
tor four floors, of which two floors, giv- 
ing a present floor area of 30,000 sq.ft., 
will be built now. The second building 
is a one-story, sawtooth brick building 
of 25,000 sq.ft., for the chenille manu- 
facturing department, and the third 
building is one-story of 10,000 sq.ft. floor 
area, designed for two stories, for stor- 
age of carpet yarns. 


Muncy (Pa.) Woolen Mills Co. is 
running on an increased working sched- 
ule with enlarged quota of operatives, 
including a night force for four nights 
each week. Incoming business is said 
to assure continuance of this basis for 
some weeks to come. 


Chas. J. Webb & Sons Co., Inc., 
Philadelphia, have had plans drawn for 
a new building to be erected at Erie 
Ave. and D St., to be used for their 
cotton goods department. Upon comple- 
tion of the new structure the company 
will move the cotton goods department 
from the present location at Coral and 
E. Hagert Sts. 


Prairie du Chien (Wis.) Woolen Mill 
Co., recently purchased a 750 hp. steam 
engine from the Nordberg Mfg. Co., of 
Milwaukee. The company, which em- 
ploys more than 200 overatives, manu- 
factures mackinaws, cloakings, and 
dress goods, and has its own dyeing 
and finishing plant. 


Guelph (Ont., Can.) Carpet and Wors- 
ted Spinning Mills, Ltd., held an execu- 
tives meeting recently and made the 
decision to make an initial payment of 
25c. per share on the common stock for 
the quarter ended Sept. 30. For the 
seven months ending March 31, 1929, 
earnings amounted to $95,316. 


KNIT 


Paterson, N. J.—The Embro Corp., 
111 Academy St., Newark, N. J., archi- 
tect, is preparing plans for a three-story 
hosiery mill, 56x185 ft., at Paterson, 
N. J., for a company whose name is 
temporarily withheld, reported to cost 
more than $75,000, with equipment. 


Julius Kayser & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
have filed notice of increase in employes’ 
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preferred stock from 10,000 to 20,000 


shares. 


Gotham Silk Hosiery Co., New York, 
is pushing construction of its new Cana 
dian branch mill at St. Hyacinthe, Que., 
and proposes to have the plant ready 
for service at the earliest possible date. 
It will represent an investment of close 
to $1,000,000, including machinery. 


Argus Knitting Mills, Inc., chartered 
under Delaware laws with capital of 
102,500 shares non par value stock, New 
York office, 360 Furnam St., Brooklyn, 
Nathan Gold, president, to manufacture 
textiles, through Jenks & Rogers, at- 
torneys, have filed a certificate of state- 
ment and designation in the office of the 
Secretary of State to enable them to do 
business in New York State. 


A. H. Rogers & Co., Fonda, N. Y., 
are increasing operations by adding new 
help in the various departments. 


Olga Knitting Mills, Inc., Watertown, 
N. Y., have opened a new department 
for the making of childrens’ zipper out 
fits which is maintaining full time 
schedules. 


Augusta Knitting Corp., Whitesboro, 
N. Y., has increased operations and is 
now operating at full capacity 


Nebel Knitting Co., Charlotte, N. C., 
has awarded the following sub-contracts 
for addition to the plant: Miscellaneous 


iron, R. R. Robertson, Charlotte, and 
structural steel, Dietric Bros., Baltimore, 
Md. 


Sidney Hosiery Mills, Inc., Graham, 
N. C., have purchased from Robert 
Reiner, Inc., nine high-speed full fash- 


ioned leggers and four footers. Ma- 
chines are now in course of erection. 
Tower Hosiery Mills, Burlington. 


N. C., have installed six high-speed full 


fashioned machines which are now 1n 
operation. - They have placed an addi 
tional order for six more machines, 


delivery to be made in December. 


Colonial Knitting Mills, Inc., Mohn- 
ton, Pa., have broken ground for a 
second unit, 100x180 ft., which will be 
near the first unit erected two years 
ago. Last year the first unit was en- 
larged by adding 120 ft. to the rear. 
The style of the building for the second 
unit will be the same as the first. There 
will be 42 full-fashioned hosiery ma- 
chines of the 24-section type installed in 
the new building. The Austin Co., of 
New York and Philadelphia, has the 
contract for the erection of this unit, 
which is to be ready for the installa- 
tion of the machinery by Jan. 1, 1930, 
six machines having been already or- 
dered for delivery on that date. When 
all of the equipment has been placed 
and is ready to operate there will be 
over 300 employes at work in both units. 
H. A. Norris, president of the Colonial 
Knitting Mills, Inc., of Philadelphia, 
visited the plant before starting on a 
business trip to England. H. J. Moss, 
of Philadelphia, is the superintendent of 
the local plant. The general offices of 
the company are in Philadelphia. 


Emmeth Textiles, Inc., Philadelphia, 
Pa., have purchased eight high-speed full 
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Does 


Your 


Plant 
Need— 





Better Light? . . . More Fresh Air? . . 

Cooler Rooms? . . . More Uniform Tem- 
peratures For Workers, Operations or OBLONG BASKET 
Machines? : 
Standardize on 


LANE CANVAS BASKETS 
For All Mill Operation 


Aerolux Aluminized Shades answer 
all these questions. They keep in- 
teriors 15 to 20 degrees cooler by 
reflecting back through windows 
90% of sun’s heat rays; admit 50% 
to 70% more working light; provide 
adequate ventilation regardless of 
type of windows you use. 


tp 
1 
Ss 


Oe a 


Let Aerolux engineers, with their 15 
years’ industrial experience, help you 
solve your shade problems. A request 
brings you complete data. WRITE. 
THE AEROSHADE COMPANY 
2957 Oakland Ave., Waukesha, Wis. 


especially f ‘ le 
neeten y fon rete I N D U STRIAL 
full use of ventila 


tors: “occu i WINDOW SHADES 


A Style for Every Use 


W. T. LANE & BROTHERS 


Manufacturers 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


| 
‘4, 











—— See Also 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
——CATALOG—— 














Cooper-Knit Rayon Are Your Spinning 


The unique Cooper- Knit con- . ? 
struction is especially effec- Frames Aenemic: 
tive for rayon knitting. It is 
responsible for fast-moving 
numbers in underwear and 
sweaters. Specify these ma- 
chines. Obtain the famous 
Cooper- Knit also for cotton, 
silk and woolen fabrics. 


Cooper High Speed Latch 
Needles and Spring Beard 
Needles are preferred among 
knitters. Cooper Latch 
Needles are now being made 





ARE they wiggling out of alignment? 


: Lazy? 
wire which improves. the oe 


temper. Non - turnable duction? Shortening the life of your rolls, 
rivets are a standard Cooper of vour 
feature. 


with a special high speed s : , 
Slackening on their normal pro- 


gears? . . . We’re well experi- 
enced in putting spinning frames in tip-top 


CHARLES COOPER CO. condition . . . in giving them a new lease 





a cL: 9 
18-20 Spring Needle Circular Keittine ‘Blachinery ond Mesillles on life. May we tone up your machines 
Rib Knitting Machine with . Writ us t d 1 
Stop Motio ° ce S today. 
or Bennington, Vermont, U. S. A. ' 
~ ag > 
G. H. ROGERS, Sales Manager, ELBROOK, INC., 50 Peking Road Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Lock Row Ave., Albany, N. Y Shanghai, China Agents for s oe 
G. W. MORTON, Southern Repre- China and Japan CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
sentative, 1002 Magnolia St., M BUCHSBAUM, Calle Alsina 
Greensboro, N. C 1814, Buenos Aires, Argentina W. H. MONTY P. 8S. MONTY 


Pres. & Treas. Vice Pres. & Secy. 
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MILL NEWS — Continued 


fashioned leggers and three footers from 
Robert Reiner, Inc., Weehawken, N. J. 


Real Silk Hosiery Mills, Indianapolis, 
Ii have started operations in the new 
p it which will provide for an increase 
of 50% in production. Additional equip- 
ment is being installed as rapidly as 


] 
] 
he 


possible. Production of the new plant 
is on a limited basis as all machinery 
has not been installed, according to 
Porter M. Farrell, president. 


Wolfinger Knitting Mills, Reading, 
Pa., have placed an order with the Tex- 
tile Machine Works for 24 machines of 
45 gauge which will displace about 200 
circular hosiery knitting machines. 


*Triumph Hosiery Mills, York, Pa., 
have superstructure underway for a mill 


addition totaling about 10,000 sq.ft. of 
floor space. 


Bryan Hosiery Mills, Chattanooga, 
fenn.—The new finishing and dyeing 
department has begun partial operation. 
The production of 130 dozen pairs of 
full-fashioned pure silk hosiery daily is 
now being turned out and this will be 
increased as the demand for this type of 
hosiery increases, it was said. 


Washington Hosiery Mills, Nashville, 
fenn., are planning an expansion pro- 
grain that will double the present ca- 
pacity during the next six months. The 
improvements will cost from $75,000 to 
$100,000. 


Nordic Hosiery Co., Granby, Que., a 
subsidiary of the Celting Knitting Co., 
Ltd., Montreal, is completing the con- 
struction of a new mill for the produc- 
tion of full-fashioned hosiery, and will 
place the unit in service at an early date. 


Montreal, Que., Canada—Penman’s, 
Ltd., is operating its various mills at 
full capacity and it is believed by the 


management that earnings for this year 


will approximate those of 1928, when the 
sum of $6.61 a share was earned on the 
common stock. 


SILK 


Bon Ton Silk Co., 
N , IS increasing capacity at its mill 
len Ave., particularly in connection 

rayon flat crepes and crepe de 

and are adding employes in the 


Midland Park, 


weaving department. The advanced 
lule will be continued indefinitely. 
Magnes Brothers, Paterson, N. J., 
started up a night shift at their 
on Mill St., running from 5 to 
m. Additional workers are being 
| to the force. The enlarged ca- 


will be continued for an indefinite 


Fox Silk Co., 


Paterson, N. J., care of 
5 It I he 


Black, 64 Hamilton St. 
tly formed with capitai of $250,000, 
id to be making ready for early 
iction in a local mill for rayon and 
= silks, and combination of the two. 


Sussman is one of the principal 
orators. 


cates previous mention of project. 





Park Silk Co., Inc., Paterson, N. J., 
is advancing the production schedule at 
its mill, and will hold to the increased 
basis for some weeks to come. It is 
understood that additional workers have 
been added to the force. 


Fred Patmos Co., Paterson, N. J., is 
increasing capacity in the line of hosiery 
yarns, and additional winders are being 
employed. It is expected to continue 
with the enlarged working quota for an 
indefinite period. 


Varoery Silk Mills, 
have been formed by 
221 Governor St. 


Paterson, N. J., 
Herman Pollack, 
It is planned to begin 


operations at the address noted at an 
early date. 
Miesch Mfg. Co., Allentown, Pa., is 


running on a capacity schedule and mak- 


ing additions to its working force. 
Present basis will be maintained for 
some weeks to come. 

*Textile Co. of Canada, Ltd., Cap 


Madeleine, Que., Can., has awarded con- 
tract to Page Equipment & Construction 
Co., Ltd., of Three Rivers, and the new 
plant is expected to be operating early 
in January, 1930. -The first unit of the 
building will be 122x80 ft. This new 
company is a branch of the concern at 
Louiseville, Que., where a silk weaving 
plant is being established. 





RAYON 


Skenandoa Rayon Corp., Utica, N. Y., 
will double its present force of employes 
when the new chemical building and 
boiler room now under construction are 
completed, it was announced by officials 
on Oct. 30. The concern at present em- 
ploys about 500 and when the plant is 
in full operation it will carry about 1,000 
on the payroll. 


American Enka Corp., Enka, N. C. 
The 17 Dutch girls who came to this 
country about six months ago to instruct 
operatives in the Enka plant, returned 
to their home at Arnheim, Holland on 
the SS “New Amsterdam” Nov. 2. Six 
Hollanders, who have been engaged in 
spinning instruction in the big rayon 
plant, leave this week for their homes in 
Holland. 


Franklin Rayon Corp., Providence, 
R: L., has awarded general contract to 
William F. West, 87 Wevbosset St., for 
a one-story brick addition on Crary St., 
45x120 ft., and for which superstructure 
at once. 


will be placed under way 


DYE, BLEACH AND FINISH 

















United States Finishing Co., Norwich, 


Conn., has filed notice of issue of 1,200 
shares of capital stock, without par 
value, to be sold at $33.33 per share. 


Apex Piece Dyeing Co., Paterson, 
N. J., is said to be considering a new 
addition to its mill to increase the capac- 
ity of the finishing department, esti- 
mated to cost about $30,000, with equip- 
ment. It is expected to be ready for 
service after the first of the vear. 
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Lyons Piece Dye Works, Inc., Pater- 
son, N. J., are planning the installation 
of a 1,500,000-gal. capacity water storage 
tank at their plant in the vicinity of 
Fifth Ave. A number of residents in the 
district have entered a protest against 
the installation on ground that it would 
be unsightly. 


Reiiance Piece Dye Works, Paterson, 


N. J., are planning the early erection of 
a one-story addition to be used as a 
storage department. A new tank will 
also be installed at the plant. 

Thomas Dawson Dye oe Inc., 
1618 Sellers St., Philadelphia, , have 
filed plans for a new one-story i. . house 


at Amber and Seltzer Sts., reported to 
cost about $11,000, with equipment. 


*Union Bleachery, Greenville, S. C., 
has work well underway on the addition 
to its plant. The present machinery is 
being rearranged and very little addi- 
tional equipment will be installed. 


Fairforest Finishing Co., Spartanburg, 
S. C., which is under construction, will 
when completed and in operation, bleach, 
dye or finish approximately 1,500,000 
yd. of cloth a week, according to C. M. 
Lindsay, secretary. 





USEFUL CATALOGS 








Corrosion. The International Nickel 
Co., Inc., New York, has issued a pub- 
lication entitled “Meeting the Metal 
Requirements of the Process Industries” 
which gives corrosion data. It shows 
many established uses of monel metal 
and nickel in the textile industries. 


= * * 
Regulators. Minneapolis - Honeywell 
Regulator Co., Minneapolis, Minn., is 


sending out a catalog entitled “Indus- 
trial Regulators’ which discusses their 
various products for this purpose. 
* *” © 

Welding. A bulletin, known as No. 4, 
has been issued by the research depart- 
ment of the Fusion Welding Corp., 
Chicago, on their Type S welding rod. 
This rod has been developed for weld- 


ing the 18-8 chrome nickel and similar 
alloy steels. 
« - & 
Lathes. The South Bend Lathe 
Works, South Bend, Ind., has issued 
two bulletins describing their new 


model 9-inch regular and 9-inch junior 
lathes. The bulletins contain specifica- 
tions and prices. 

« * & 

Motors. Allen-Bradley Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., is sending out a folder 
on the “Bulletin 740 Starter,’ which is 
described as giving “Velvet smooth 
starting for squirrel cage motors.” 

* * * 

Flow Meters. The Brown 
ment Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
a 32-page booklet entitled “Why You 
Should Use Flow Meters.” The ad- 
vantages of this equipment are set forth 


Instru- 
has issued 


and there are numerous illustrations. 
* * * 
Fire Brick. A folder devoted to 


Laclede fire brick has been issued by 
Laclede-Christy Clay Products Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. It features the long life 
of the company and high lights of his- 
tory during the 85 years that the con- 
cern has been in business. 
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Uniformity 


Through barrel after barrel and 
pound after pound, the unvarying 
uniformity of the 







Quality and Service 


Textile Alkalies 


is the basis of their ever growing 
popularity in textile mills. 


Unrelaxing vigilance and constant 
tests check every step in the manu- 
facture of these special purpose 
alkalies so that any and each barrel 
represents a definite standard of 
efficiency, dependability, and uni- 
formity. 


Ask your supply man 
for 


“WY ANDOTTE” 





The J. B. FORD CO., Sole Manufacturers 


Wi andotte, Michie in 
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The T'urert MUSKETEERS 


for 


Cutting 
Costs 


“American” Pressed Steel 
Warper and Slasher Beam 
Heads are a decided for- 
ward step. Light—less than 
half the weight of cast iron, 
size for size—they save 
labor and freight. 


Strong—made of steel and 
designed for the stress — 
they last longer. Smooth- 


surfaced inside—they pro- 
AM ME p ! CAN tect material from damage. 


PRESSED STEE True-running and _ practi- 


_ BEAM HEADS | eally unbreakable —they 


a aie insure long, highly satis- 
REG. U. S. PATENT OFFICE factory service. 











American” Steel Split Pul- 
leys are known the world 
over for these money, power 
and labor-saving features— 


Strong and True-Running, 
because they are made of 
pressed steel; because their 
rim is made like a channel 
iron with central inturned 
flange and beaded edges; 
because their arms are “A” 
braced and all rivets are in 
shear. 


Save Power, because there 
is less belt slip due to an ex- 
clusive grooved air escape 
that diminishes the air 
cushion under belt; because 
thin arms cut the air edge- 
on instead of fanning it. 


Save Time and Labor, MERICA AN 





because “Americans” are ME! SPLIT 
parting pulleys that can be PUL LEYS 
installed without stripping 





a busy line shaft. ——=a Oo 


REG. U S PATENT OFFICE 





“American” Shaft Hangers 
are worthy partners for 
“American” Pulleys. 


Substantially lighter than 
cast iron, they are shaped 
from steel — welded and 
riveted throughout. Tubu- 
lar side members and in- 
turned full-length flanges 
ensure great strength and 
rigidity. Parting bearing 
and frame save time and 
trouble in installation. 
Gracefully “stream - lined” 
and business-like — it looks 
as efficient as it is. 


THe AMERICAN PULLEY (0. 


PRESSED STEEL: PULLEYS 
MERICAN HANGERS, HAND TRUCKS 
PRESSED STEEL MISCELLANEOUS STAMPING 
HANGERS 4200 Wissahickon Ave. 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvani« 
PTE TE . 


REG. U S. PATENT OFFICE See also Consolidated Textile€ ats!og 
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Price Weakness Paves Way for Wool Gains 





Readjustment Should Be Followed by 
Better Profit Margins, Says Dr. Haney 


HE outstanding develop- 

ment in the wool industry 

during the last month has 
heen the stronger tone in all 
markets, following the curtai}- 
ment of offerings at the Austra- 
lian auctions. This situation, 
however, is clearly artificial in 
part, and complicates the prob- 
lem of balancing supply and de- 
mand in the future. This is the 
more serious in that wool manu- 
iacturers are curtailing, both 
here and abroad. If the English 
wage dispute is not amicably 
settled, further unfavorable possibilities 
are clearly apparent. 

The stock market collapse will have 
its inevitable repercussions. The “worst 
decline on record” can not fail to cripple 
purchasing power in many quarters and 
encourage buyers to go slow. It warns 
of business recession, signs of which 
have already appeared in the wool in- 
dustry. 

Easier money, to the extent it in- 
dicates sound credit conditions, may 
help in the financing of stocks of mate- 
rials held and in the marketing of goods, 
hut positive benefits must doubtless 
vait considerable readjustment. 


Favorable Factors 


lhe factors which tend to support the 
rice of raw wool are: 


Australian markets stronger. The 
reduction of the offerings by one third 
rallied the raw wool markets at 
Iney and Melbourne. 
World production slightly less than 
a year ago. The 1929-1930 production 
! wool in eight countries, representing 
en-tenths of the world clip (outside 
o! Russia and China), is estimated to be 
-.517,000,000 Ib. as against 2,326,000,000 
lh in the previous year. 
Imports and receipts. declining. 
tober receipts of raw wool at Boston, 
imports into the United States, both 
lined in October. The ratio of im- 
ts to consumption has fallen below 
50% level. 
Bradford top prices increased in 
recent weeks. - 


SUMMARY—WOOL 


1. Further weakness is probable in raw 
wool prices, as domestic prices are above 
parity with foreign markets and manufac- 
turers are curtailing. 

2. Continued recession in wool manufac- 
turing activity is indicated. ) 

3. The readjustment of yarn and cloth ® 
production to demand, while it means a 
period of price weakness, is preparing the 
way for better conditions and profit margins. 


5. Yarn statistically stronger. Spindle 
activity has been curtailed more than 
loom activity, and spinners’ margins are 
being maintained. 

6. Wool cloth statistical position less 
weak. Loom activity has been curtailed 
and wholesale dry goods sales are at a 
fairly good level. More stable cloth 
prices now seem probable. 

7. Wool is still cheaper than cotton 
as a competing fiber. 


Unfavorable Factors 


The factors which tend to depress the 
price of raw wool are as follows: 


Index Numbers 








1. Supply abundant. Estimated 
world clip nearly as large as last 
year’s record clip. The with- 
holding of one-third of the offer- 
ings in Australia means that a 
larger supply remains to be dis- 
posed of. An over-supply of fine 
wools in this country and a 
South American clip still to be 
sold, all indicate the probability 
further downward readjust- 
ment in prices. 

2. Receipts at Boston were 
above a year ago in October. 

3. Stocks of tops in Conti- 
nental commission combing es- 
tablishments were somewhat 
larger on Oct. 1. 

4. Domestic prices still above parity 
with foreign. This situation will prob- 
ably stimulate importing before many 
months. ° 

5. Demand waning. Domestic manu- 
facturing activity showed curtailment in 
all stages of the industry during Septem- 
ber. Machinery activity fell to the 
lowest level of the year. Foreign de- 
‘nand is poor and the British wage dis- 
pute is not settled. 

6. Spinners’ curtailing output. Spindle 
activity in September fell to the lowest 
point since a year ago. 


7. Cloth situation undergoing read- 


Woo/ : 
consumption 


Spindle 
| Aours 


| 
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Fig. 1 


GENERAL BAROMETER OF WOOL INDUSTRY: Wool Consumption— 


Grease equivalent; adjusted for number of working days and seasonal variation, 


1921-1928=100 (Dept. of Commerce). 


Spindle Hours—Average of woolen and 


worsted spindles, per cent active hours to total; adjusted for seasonal variation, 


1921-1928=100 (Dept. of Commerce). 


P/V Line 


Ratio of general commodity 


price index to volume of trade (Bureau of Business Research). 





The analysis and forecast of Dr. Lewis H. Haney, Director, New 
York University, Business Research Bureau, which regularly 
appears on this page, considers various branches of the textile 


incustry from week to week. 


trade sentiment. 
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The conclusions reached in the Analyst are mostly forecasts and 
generally apply to a time two or three months ahead. The 
Analyst is based on statistical data and does not reflect temporary 
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The Wildman Body Machine has met the approval 
of all the makers of finest Rayon. 


WILDMAN MANUFACTURING CO. 


Norristown, Pa. 
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WILDMAN | 


SPRING NEEDLE BODY MACHINE 
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justment. 
goods sales, and cloth prices all declined 
n September. 

3. The stock market collapse will 
‘ause curtailment of purchasing power, 
ind have some depressing influence on 
general business. 


Loom activity, wholesale dry 


Manufacturing Activity Declining 


Mill consumption of raw wool during 
September fell to 108.4% of the 1921- 
1928 average as against 112.0% in 
\ugust and 84.3% a year ago. 

Spindle activity has been declining 
since April, and in September was only 
92.9% of the 1921-1928 average. 1. 
\ugust, the figure was 98.5%, and ir: 
September 1928 stood at 89.9%. Cur- 
tailment was so sharp that spindle 
ictivity fell to the lowest level in 12 
months (after allowing for the usual 
seasonal changes ). 

Usually the readjustment period in 
wool manufacturing is about over when 
our mill consumption index falls below 
that of spindle activity for a few 
months. This situation does not yer 
exist, so that the inference must be that 
further curtailment is in order. Ap- 
parently manufacturers are well covered. 

The P-V Line is at so low a level that 
it continues to forecast a_ further 
downswing in general business, in 
which the wool industry is already par- 
ticipating. 


Raw Wool Prices Weaken 


Che Textir—e Wortp index of raw 
vool prices in October was 88.1% of 
the 1921-1928 average, against 88.6% 
in August, and 103.8% a year ago. 

The adjusted index of mill consump- 
tion shows the first sign of a decline. 
Imports, however, declined more rapidly 
than did mill consumption, so that the 
ratio of imports to consumption fell to 
t point well below the 50% mark. 
Boston receipts, though declining, are 
still larger than a year ago, and the 
ratio of receipts to consumption is also 
larger than last year. Evidently domes- 
tic wool is being used more largely in 
comparison with foreign wool than last 
vear. 

However, the price of domestic wool 
is still out of line with the price of 
similar foreign grades. This situation 
suggests increased imports within a few 
months. 


Yarn and Cloth Readjustment 


The TEXTILE Wor Lp index of worsted 


varn prices was unchanged during 
October at 92.6% of the 1921-1928 
iverage. This compares with 100.0% 


n October, 1928. 

Spindle activity was curtailed more 
than loom activity in September, so that 
the unfavorable situation developing in 
\ugust has been brought under control. 
Chis readjustment seems to assure the 
maintenance of spinners’ margins, but 
is only potentially favorable. Demand 
onditons must be poor when such cur- 
tailment is necessary to maintain prices 
r margins. 

The TextTrLeE Wortp index of wool 
loth also held unchanged in October. 

he Bureau of Labor Statistics Index, 


Index Number: 
| 
Oo 


1925 1926 


Fig. 2. 
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RAW WOOL BAROMETER: Price—Textmre Wortp Index: Mill Con- 


sumption—Grease Equivalent, Average Daily, Adjusted for Seasonal Variation, 


3 Month Moving Average; Stocks—U. 
Quarter, Adjusted for Seasonal Variation. 


S. Total, Grease Equivalent, End of 
Average for 1921-1928=100 for all 


three Indexes; Ratio of Raw Wool Imports to Mill Consumption—Imports not 
reduced to grease equivalent, Adjusted for Seasonal Variation, Consumption as 
above, Average 1921-1928=50, 3 Month Moving Average. 


however, in September declined for the 
eighth consecutive month to 94.9% of 
the 1921-1928 average as against 95.2% 
in August and 98.8% a year ago. The 
rate of decrease has been less rapid 
during recent months, due, no doubt, to 
the better balance between loom activity 
(supply) and the demand, as reflected 
by such indexes as wholesale dry goods 
sales. This relationship is still unfavor- 
able, and it must be said that the cloth 
situation statistically, merely less 
weak. 

The tendency of dry goods sales to 
decline in September, if continued, 
means that loom activity must be cur- 
tailed further before a strong price 
structure can exist. 


is, 


Charlotte Seeks Diversification 
of Industries 


An attractive series of five pamphlets 
in colors has been prepared by the 
Charlotte (N. C.) Industrial Bureau, 
under the direction of H. D. Leslie, 
with a view of developing shirt manu- 
facturing in that city, affording a local 
outlet for broadcloths, poplins, madras 


and other shirtings now woven near 
Charlotte. The pamphlets are being 


mailed at intervals of about two weeks 
each to shirt manufacturers in other sec- 
tions of the country and present to them 
the advantages of plant location in 
Charlotte with regard to markets, raw 
materials, labor, power and available 
factory buildings. 


Quarterly Meeting of S. C. 
Cotton Manufacturers 


The regular quarterly session of The 
Cotton Manufacturers Association of 
South Carolina was held at the Cleve- 
land Hotel, Spartanburg, S. C., Oct. 29, 
at which time consideration was given 
to the organization’s advertising pro- 
gram and other matters of importance. 
T. M. Marchant, of the Victor- 
Monaghan Co., Greenville, S. C., presi- 
dent of the association, conducted the 
meeting which was attended by approxi- 
mately 60 members. 
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Testing Tops for Oil 


(Continued from page 33) 





sample. The remaining vapor rises into 
the condenser and, condensing, collects 
in drops which fall from the mouth of 
the condenser on to the wool in the 
extractor. The solvent gradually rises, 
dissolving the fatty acids meanwhile, 
until a certain level is reached, when it 
is syphoned back into the tared flask, 
carrying along with it the dissolved 
fatty acids. Six complete passages of 
the solvent are made in about 30 min. 
Extraction is completed when the re- 
turned solvent is clear it passes 
through syphon. 

The tared flask containing the solvent 
and dissolved fatty acids may be placed 
in a suitable drying chamber and heated 
until all the solvent is evaporated and 
the tared flask shows a constant weight, 
or the test sample may be removed from 
the extractor“and the solvent heated as 
before. The condensed solvent is not 
permitted to return to the tared flask 
but is withdrawn from the base of the 
extractor by means of a petcock; this 
procedure does not waste the solvent. 
The residue remaining in the tared 
flask is the net fatty acid extracted from 
the test sample, and its weight is easily 
obtained by difference. 

The extracted test sample is now 
placed in a conditioning oven until all 
the moisture is removed. The procedure 
from now on is a duplication of that 
followed in assembling the report for 
the emulsion process. 

This method is quick, and it thor- 
oughly removes all oils or fats present 
in the wool. The objection to the use 
of the Soxhlet apparatus is the small- 
ness of the test sample, which necessi- 
tates a very careful selection of test 
sample. Many mills in this country are 
using this method in their testing 
laboratories. Others use the emulsion 
process. The Bradford Conditioning 
House of Bradford, Yorkshire, England, 
has a very elaborate equipment to make 
oil tests using the emulsion process. 


as 
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Model K—either plain or spiral—300, 320 and 
340 needles. 


Gstablished 1865 


SCOTT & WILLIAMS 


Incorporated 
366 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


The extremely sheer stocking pro- 
ducing a nude effect has developed a 
demand for this “Spiral Knit” hose in 
service weights. 
This “Spiral Knit” stocking can be made on our 
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KNIT GOODS 





Ready for Chicago Openings 


Outerwear Factors Complete 


Plans’ For 


bee and committees of 
the National Knitted Outerwear 
Association and the Knitted Outerwear 
Selling Agents Association were busy 
this week, putting the finishing touches 
to the plans for the Chicago outerwear 
openings, which will be held during the 
week of Nov. 18, at the Great Northern 
Hotel, Chicago. The reservations by 
firms to be represented in the displays 
are now nearly all in, and those in 
charge of the plans are very optimistic 
about the outlook for the openings. The 
remarkably good volume enjoyed by 
the outerwear trade is largely respon- 
sible for the keen interest being shown 
in the openings this year. All of the 
principal firms in the industry will 
participate, and they are making special 
efforts to have attractive showings. 

Commenting on the event, Herman 
Heller, president of the selling agents 
association, said he expected the open- 
ings to be the most significant and 
representative since the inception of 
his organization. 


Plan Extensive Showing 


“There will be a complete line of all 
goods of all the chief manufacturers on 
lisplay, and buyer response to date has 
ndicated that the retail market will be 
unusually well represented,” he said. 

Final plans for the openings are in 
the hands of two committees, one repre- 
senting the selling agents, which was 
ippointed by Mr. Heller, and one 
representing the National Knitted 
Outerwear Manufacturers’ Association, 
which was appointed by Oscar W. 
Mishel, president of the National 
Anitted Outerwear Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, The selling agents committee 
‘comprises: Clifford C. Smith, Harold 
Herrick, Jack DeWilde and Mr. Heller. 

The manufacturers committee com- 
prises: Arthur Lichtenstein, Philadel- 
phia, Ben Abrams, Milwaukee, Morris 
London, New York, and Mr. Fishel. 


Divisions Meet 


Kepresentatives of both divisions held 
general meeting at the Arkwright 
“lu New York, as noted in last week’s 
ssuc of TextTirE Worwp. It was sub- 
ejucntly stated that this meeting dis- 

sd stability of prices; the selling 
igenits strongly urged the manufacturers 
t minimum prices and to adhere 
ese figures rather than to go to 
go undecided, and follow “the 
) fellow,”-in prices. It was argued 
‘hat the indecisive policy results in 
Prices steadily dropping until the profit 
Marcin is cut, and buyers become so 


Active 


W eek 


bewildered that they do no buying. 
Buyers prefer a steady market, the sell- 
ing agents asserted. 

One of the features decided upon was 
that a large room at the Great North- 
ern Hotel will be allotted to the exclu- 
sive use of buyers. This room will 
afford all service such as stenographers, 
etc. Buyers will be invited to make this 





Chicago Program 


The official program for the 
Chicago outerwear openings, and 
related events, as decided to date 
follows: 

Sunday, Nov. 
sales executives, 
buyers and visitors, at Great 
Northern Hotel, Chicago. Meeting 
of the Knitted Outerwear Selling 
Agents Association, at the Great 
Northern Hotel. 

Monday, Nov. 18—Official open- 
ing of 1930 sweater lines, by mem- 
ber firms of National Knitted Out- 
erwear Association and Knitted 
Outerwear Selling Agents Associa- 
tion, second to twelfth floors, Great 
Northern Hotel. 

Wednesday, Nov. 20— General 
trade banquet in the evening at the 
Great Northern Hotel. 

Thursday, Nov. 21—Trade Prac- 
tice Conference, Congress Hotel. 
Dinner-meeting, Board of Direc- 
tors, National Knitted Outerwear 
Association, 6 p.m., Congress Hotel. 

Saturday, Nov. 23—Close of Out- 
erwear showings, Great Northern 


Hotel. 


17 — Arrival of 
manufacturers, 





room their business home for the week. 
All information regarding the openings 
will be on hand there and mail can be 
addressed there. It was further stressed 
that buyers using this room will not be 
bothered by solications from manu- 
facturers or agents. 

The program of the week, as com- 
pleted to date, appears above in this 
column. One important event will be 
the general banquet of the entire trade 
manufacturers, agents and buyers— 
which will be held Wednesday evening 
at the Great Northern Hotel. 

It is evident that the openings will 
attract an unusually large number of 
outerwear factors. The numerous 
events of the week make it particularly 
advisable for manufacturers, whether 
direct-to-retailer or not, to forgather in 
Chicago, executives pointed out. The 





Federal Trade Practice Conference ontile Color Card Association. 
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Thursday is an important feature of the 
week’s program, and will probably 
attract the principal factors at the manu- 
facturing end. Numerous important 
organization and trade questions, such 
as trade practice and market extension 
will be considered at the dinner-meet- 
ing of the board of directors of the 
National Knitted Outerwear Associa- 
tion Thursday evening at the Congress 
Hotel. 


Good Future Call 
For Polo Shirts 


Outerwear Continues Very Active 
at All Ends—No Spot Sweater 


Business Taken 


Outerwear activity continued to split 
into two main divisions—current heavy- 
weight sweater buying, and 1930 bath- 
ing-suit demand. Sweaters show no 
sign of let-up, and mills are unable to 
catch up with business; the average 
firm is in a sold up condition which 
will keep the wheels turning for six 
weeks, at least. Jobbers and retailers 
find it virtually impossible to get spot 
shipment on any of the popular winter 
sweater numbers. 

Spring call for polo shirts increased, 
and a fair amount of business was 
placed. The current congestion in 
heavyweight sweaters seems to have 
encouraged the consuming market to 
do more future buying, at least so far 
as concerns polo shirts. These lines 
promise big things for next year, though 
observers in the trade believe that polo 
shirts would have still better prospects 
if the models were more carefullly 
styled. At present, styling is a small 
factor in the polos; solid colors prevail, 
and little attention is paid to design. It 
has been argued that the scope of the 
polo shirt—it is used mostly for such 
recreations as the beach and the golf 
course—does not call for style emphasis. 
This may be true; certainly the polo 
shirt was simple enough last summer, 
and it sold like a house afire. However, 
there remains the argument that a line 
in which style is not emphasized is not 
likely to enjoy so quick a turnover as 
one in which fashions vary. 


Knitted Outerwear Colors 
for Spring 1930 


The National Knitted Outerwear As- 
sociation in co-operation with the Tex- 
tile Color Card Association, has selected 
a group of 29 colors for spring and 
summer promotion according to an- 
nouncement by Margaret Hayden Rorke. 
These colors with two exceptions have 
been chosen from the spring 1930 woolen 
card and the advance floss edition of 
the spring 1930 season card of the Tex- 
The stars 
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TOUCHDOWN 
Jo 


Dacia You 





may depend upon 
Torrington Latch Needles 
to buck the hardest 
production schedule for 


fine knitting gains. 





The red box 
with the 
green label 


Che Cforrington (ompany 


ESTABLISHED 1866 


Torrington, Conn., USA. 


BRANCHES 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY B. BARKER & CO.,LTD 


CHERRY AND JUNIPER STS 140-144 W. 22ND STREET 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 
LOS FABRICANTES UNIDOS 

864 CALLE BELGRANO 


BUENOS AIRES 


FACTORIES AT 


TORRINGTON, CONN COVENTRY. ENGLAND 


UPPER BEDFORD. QUEBEC < AACHEN. GERMANY 





See cAiso 
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a production chart—does it 
‘| suit you these days? Is quality 
and quantity to your liking? 

Brinton Knitting Machines will 
turn out your products econom- 
ically—speedily—uniformly. 

Make your experiments with 
Brintons. 


Let us send you full information 


H. BRINTON COMPANY 
3700 Kensington Avenue 
Philadelphia 
FOREIGN AGENTS 
Great Britain and the Continent 


Wildt & Co., Lid., Leicester, Eng. 
Australia: J. H. Butter & Co., Sydney, 
Melbourne 
South America: M. Buchsbaum, Calle Alsina 
1814, Buenos Aires, Argentine Republic 


China and Japan: Elbrook, Inc., 50 Peking 
Road, Shanghai, China. 
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KNIT GOODS — Continued 





indicate colors adaptable for men’s as 
well as women’s wear: 

Lemon Peel, *Nymph Green, *Garden 
Green, Purple Violet, Haze Pink, Lido 
Green, Adriatic Green, Chartres Blue, 
Peachskin, Spanish Melon, *Hacienda, 
*Cloud Gray, Bluheaven, *Normandy 
Blue, *Fleet Blue, Granada Tan, Tahiti 


Brown, *Viking Brown, Tropic Red, 
*Riviera Beige, *Woodthrush, Melon 
Green, Butter Yellow, Hyacinth, *Aqua- 
tone, Sorrento Blue and Firebrand. 
The remaining two colors are Cameo 
Blush repeated from the spring 1929 
season card and Magenta Dahlia which 
appears on the 1929-30 winter card. 


Hosiery Demand Brisker 





Both Men’s and Women’s 


Goods 


HE hosiery market entered Elec- 

tion Day week with a brisk move- 
ment of most lines. There was a pres- 
sure of demand for full-fashioned, and 
shipments are backward. Women’s 
seamless also sold steadily, and even 
half-hose fancies, which have been 
spotty of late, showed more life. The 
half-hose call stressed silk-and-rayon 
mixtures; jobbers and retailers were in 
the market for both 35 and 50c. num- 
bers, with the usual normal interest in 
the lower-priced lines. An encouraging 
feature of half-hose demand, was that 
jobbers did more future buying; a con- 
siderable quantity of Spring business 
was written. 

Wraparounds are favored, both in 
spot and future demand. Allovers con- 
tinue slow, and many of these numbers 
have been withdrawn from the market 
—a significant indication of the trend 
toward conservatism. Worth street knit- 
ters observed that lively colors when 
presented in subdued one-stripe designs, 
were well received, contrasting with 
the louder checks which seem to be 
rather out of the running this fall. In 
the children’s lines, boys’ golf hose was 
a feature this week; these stockings 
were selling for spot and nearby ship- 
ment. 

October Good Month 


The bulk of current business unques- 
tionably fell in the full-fashioned goods. 
Producers were almost unanimous in 
declaring October a good full-fashioned 
month. It does not seem that the sea- 
son's total of full-fashioned turnover 
will be larger than usual, however; 
these lines started slowly, and buyers 
were late in showing interest. This 
policy of deferment has resulted in a 


tush of buying and mills are having 
difficulty. Several firms said they were 
sol solid on their most popular ff. lines 


up to the end of the year. The prefer- 
ence is for dark shades such as sable, 
dust tones and gunmetal. Full-fashioned 
in the $9 to $11.50 field moved spirit- 


edly. Producers also noted a good call 
eamless to retail at $1. 

_ lhe trade is still indifferent to the 

lone dress vogue, so far as its effect 

On the market is concerned. A _ cross- 


m of Worth Street factors ques- 
| this week said they were not 
ipating any turn to silk-and-cotton 
resu't of the new fashion. 


ant 


as a 


Register Activity 


On the contrary, they cited current 
large-size orders to indicate excep- 
tional confidence among jobbers and 
retailers as to the winter market for 
all-silk numbers. 


Underwear Mills 
Seek Spring Orders 


Anxious to Start Output in January 
When Present Big Heavyweight 


Business Will Have Waned 


Despite the fact that last-minute 
heavyweight business has thrown deliv- 
eries several weeks behind, some of the 
larger producers of knit underwear 
startel this week to actively encour- 
age spring bookings. The reason, the 
spokesmen explained, was to give the 
mills a good start on spring produc- 
tion on Jan. 1, when it is expected the 
winter business will be getting low. 

Jobbers and retailers are complain- 
ing about the slow delivery of heavy- 
weights, and producers throw the blame 
squarely back on the buying fraternity. 
The reluctance to buy early is _ re- 
sponsible for the current congestion, it 
was asserted. The larger mills are re- 
fusing spot business, and one important 
firm will take no orders for shipment 
prior to December. The tone of the 
market is very healthy. Heavyweight 
turnover is the best in years, and prices 
are fairly satisfactory so far as margin 
is concerned. Current heavyweight de- 
mand stresses random mixtures; union 
suits are favored, especially the garments 
retailing at $1; some of the medium 
price ranges also are sharing in the big 
buying. 

Producers of women’s rayon under 
wear are doing a surprisingly good busi- 
ness, and a further trade-up trend is 
noted. The volume business usually 
centering on garments retailing at 69 
to 79c. has slanted toward the $1 line. 
Producers have been writing handsome 
orders for gift goods, and indications 
are that women’s rayon underwear will 
be an important Christmas proposition 
at the retail end. The improvement of 
rayon yarn has facilitated the trend of 
such goods to the gift class and pro- 
ducers say this market is better 
than ever before. 


now 
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Hosiery Output 
Shows Increase 


Hosiery production during September 
was about 147,723 doz. more than Au- 
gust, according to figures just announced 
by the Department of Commerce. These 
figures represent conditions in 300 iden- 
tical establishments, (378 mills). The 
total September output for all classes 
was 5,275,182 doz. against 5,127,409 doz. 
in August. Production of all-cotton 
hosiery shaded off, as follows: 1,378,- 
354 doz. in September against 1,386,158 
in August. All-wool increased about 
3,000 to 39,080 in September. Pure 
thread silk jumped from 1,793,174 in 
\ugust to 1,867,407 in September. 

An interesting feature of the figures 
was that all-rayon hosiery output 
showed a comparatively small increase 
—550,904 doz. in September against 
500,705 in August. Rayon and cotton 
mixtures registered an increase of about 
the same amount, while the total output 
of silk and rayon and also of rayon and 
wool hosiery showed a decline. 

Production of men’s full-fashioned 
hosiery was 37,624 doz. in September 
against 39,763 doz. in August; men’s 
seamless rose from 1,830,266 doz. in 
\ugust to 1,842,448 in September. Wom- 
en's full-fashioned output rose from 
1,718,507 in August to 1,763,560 in Sep- 
tember; women’s seamless stood: 761,- 
414 in August against 757,741 in 
September. 


Underwear Sales 
Rise in September 


Knit underwear sales, as represented 
by new orders rose from 1,148,867 doz. 
in August to 1,460,994 doz. in Septem- 
ber, according to a survey conducted by 
the Department of Commerce in 138 
identical American establishments of 
all classes. The same survey showed a 
drop in the output of men’s and wom- 
en’s winter union suits. Shirt and 
drawers winterweight output declined 
in most cases, while there was a pro- 
portionate increase in summer two- 
piece production. Another survey, 
covering 88 identical cotton establish- 
ments also showed an increase in new 
orders; the figures were: August, 
720,494 doz. against 966,490 in Septem- 
ber. End-of-month stock for September 
in men’s cotton underwear garments 
was decidedly less than that for August. 
The figures showed there were 158,580 
doz. men’s union suits in stock at the 
end of September compares to 236,464 
for August. 

September, 1929 underwear business 
was about 300,000 doz. in excess of that 
for the same month in the year previous, 
according to a third compilation issued 
by the Department. The new orders for 
September this year totalled 1,458,823 
against 1,162,675 doz. last year. End-of- 
month stock for September in most un- 
derwear classes was lower this year than 
in the same month in 1928. There was 
an upward trend in production. 
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Cleaner goods in 
two-thirds the time 


N a certain southern mill cotton hose 
is kier-boiled to remove mineral oil 
and other foreign matter before being 
bleached and dyed. By adding Oakite 
to the kier-boil formula, a much higher 
percentage of clean goods is now obtained, 
and bleaching time has been cut one third. 
No wonder the bleacher says that Oakite 
is the only kier-boiling assist he has found 
that is worth while. 


The experience of this mill is typical of 
many others. Many advantages...such 
as time saved, elimination of kier stains, 
better penetration of the dyestuff and 
clearer, more even colors. ..invariably ac- 
company the use of Oakite in wet finish- 
ing textiles. 


Write and ask to have our nearby Service 
Man call. Let him explain the improve- 
ments that Oakite will bring to your work. 
No obligation of course. 


Manufactured only by 
OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC,, 42 Thames St.,,. NEW YORK, N, Y. 


Oakite Service Men, cleaning specialists, are located at 


Albany, N. Y.; Allentown, Pa.; *Atlanta, Altoona, Pa.; Baltimore, Battle 


Creek, Mich.; *Bostor Bridgeport, *Brooklyn, N. Y.; Buffalo, *Camden, 
N. J.; Charlotte, N. C.; Chattanooga, Tenn.; *Chicago, *Cincinnati, *Cleve- 
land, *Columbus, O.; *Dalla *Davenport, *Dayton, 0O.; Decatur, Ill.; 


*Denver, Des Moines, *Detroit, Erie, Pa 
Fresno, Cal.; *Grand Rapids, Mix 
Texas; *Indianapoli 


; Fall River, Mass.; Flint, Mich. ; 
Harrisburg, Pa.; Hartford, *Houston, 
* Jacksonville Fla.; *Kansas City, Mo.; *Laos 


Angele Louisville Ky.; Madison, Wis.:; *Memphis, Tenn.; *Mil 
waukee, *Minneapolis, * Moline Ill.; *Montreal, Newark, N. J.; 
Newburg) N y New Haver *New York, *Oakland, Cal.; 


"Oklahoma City, Okla.; *Omaha, Neb.; Oshkosh, Wis.; *Phil 


adelphia, Phoenix Ariz. ; Pittsburgh, Pleasantville, N. Y.; 
Portland, M “Portland, Ore.; Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; 
Providence, Readir Pa.; Richmond, Va.; *Rochester, 
a: 2 Rockford, Tll.; *Rock Island, Sacrament 
Cal.; *San Franc *Seattle, South Bend, Ind. ; 
Springfield, Mass.; *St. Louis, *St. Paul, Syra 
Ise N Y.; *Toled * Toronto Trentor 
Ti 3, Okla.; Utica, N. Y * Vancouver 
B C.; Wichita Kan. ; 


Williamsp: rt, 
Pa.; Worcester, Mass. 


*Stocks of Oakite materials are carried in these cities. 


OAKITE 


TRAOE MARK REG. U.S PAT. OFF. 


Industrial Cleaning Materials ans Methods 
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THE MILLS 
represented by the 


HUNTER 
COMPANY 


offer exceptional advantages 
in experience and equipment. 
Their aim is full cooperation 
with Finisher, Converter and 
the entire Textile Trade, that 


all may benefit therefrom. 


“If it’s Made of Cotton—ask Hunter” 


HUNTER 


MANUFACTURING & COMMISSION CO. 


58 and 60 Worth Street, New York 


C ORRESPONDENCE or 
interviews with reference to 
selling and factoring textile 


mill production invited. 


Textile Banking Company 
Fifty Union Square, New York 


FACTORS 
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Cotton Goods Quiet 
But Hold Position 


Stock Market Still Holds Center of 
Stage—Carded Broadcloths 
Weaken 


ie cotton goods market justified the 
jaith placed in it, and, from the stand- 
point of its price structure, withstood 
the \Vall Street excitement exceptionally 
vell. Coming as it did after a month of 
buying and little curtailment of 
production, this display of strength is 
il the more remarkable. Prices held on 
ill lines of gray goods excepting the 
arded broadcloths which had_ been 
showing weakness for two weeks or 
more due to heavy stock accumulations. 


siac 


Inquiry: Business last week was 
rather naturally dull. The fact that the 
stock market was uppermost in the 


majority of minds was exemplified by 
pick up in cotton goods trading on 
Friday and Saturday, on which days 
stock trading was suspended. On those 
lays there were bids for large lots of 
goods below market prices, which were 
turncd down. This was taken as an 
indication, however, that a fair volume 
{ business was in prospect as soon as 
onditions settled down to a more nor- 
mal basis. 

Credits: Credit men are scanning 
sales closely, and the customer’s moral 
ind financial standing are closely scruti- 
nized for the possibility of speculative 
| This is an immediate angle 
more important to many minds than any 
possible effect on the coming year’s dis- 
tribution of cotton fabrics. 

Sheetings: The sheeting market was 
not particularly active during the week, 
most of the orders being for small quan- 
tities, nearby shipment. The bag trade 
is not buying except for lots to fill in 
immediate needs. Tight deliveries, ap- 
parent three or four weeks ago now seem 
‘to have disappeared, and prompt de- 
lveries can be had on all constructions. 


_ 








Cotton Goods Quotations 


Nov. 6 Oct. 30 Nov. 8, 1928 
Spot cotton, N. Y. 17.30c. 18. 35e3 19. 55e. 
Print Cloths 
2] -in. 64x60, 7.60 AC 5hc. 54-6hc. 
38}-in.. 64x60, 5, 35 7c. 74c. 74-7ic. 
39 -in., 68x72, 4.75 Bic. Bic. 8]-9 «. 
, -in., 72x76, 4. 25 9c. Sic. 93-9. 
7 -in. 80x80, 4.00 10ic. 10dc. 103-Ile. 

Brown Sheetings 
6-in., 56x60, 4.00 83-8fc. 84-8ic. 8c. 
%6-in., 8x48, 3.00 Okc. 10 Fc. 10}c. 
Tin., 8x48, 4.00 Bic. 8}-8}c. Bie. 
5 Pajama Checks 
6}-in.. 72x80, 4.70 9}-9hc. 94-94e. 8}-9e. 
36}-in 64x60, 5.75 ois: 74-7hc. ne 
Miscellaneous 
Vrills, ?-in., 3 yd. Ile. Ile. Ihe. 
— iT 2.20 16.33c. 16. 33c. \7e. 
_ckir 8-oz... 20-21ce. 20-2lce. 21-22}c. 
ta prints... Sic. Oke. 9c. 
- taple ging- 
1 27-in.... 10c 10c Okc 


FABRICS 


It was stated that the technical position 
of several numbers is not as favorable 
as it was in early October. 

Drills: The drill market continued 
strong with some sales made. Nearby 
deliveries of 3.95 yd. goods are scarce. 
Goods for two to three weeks delivery 
are 83c., but sellers are able to com- 
mand 8{c. for prompt shipments. 


Wool Goods in 
Mid-Season Lull 


Popular Price Buyers Active on 
Woolens—Little Adverse Re- 
sult from Wall Street Seen 


Wool goods markets were quiet last 
week as were textile centers generally. 
The mid-season lull, usually occurring 
at this time of the year, is in full swing 
and several attribute lack of buying to 
a perfectly normal state of affairs. Ad- 
verse weather also cut into sales, sev- 
eral rainy days during the middle of the 
week apparently taking the pep out ot 
buyers. Warm and unseasonable condi- 
tions put a crimp into what had been a 
promising demand for overcoatings but 
this is expected to resume as soon as the 
thermometer slips back into place. 
Many mills found duplicating of spring 
styles satisfactory and feel that repeat 
orders to date hold much promise for the 
future. 

Popular Priced Fabrics: Representa- 
tives of the $22.50 stores were promi- 
nent last week, devoting their attention 
to cassimeres and sport woolens, as by 
far the majority have completed initial 
purchases of worsteds. Many feel that 
the popular priced lines are in a posi- 
tion to benefit by recent economic 
changes in the stock market. Few of 
the regular $22.50 customers were in- 
volved in the recent decline, and it is 
highly probable that many new cus- 
tomers will turn to the lower price suit 
due to financial losses. 

Wall Street: The securities markets 
continued to hold a great deal of in- 
terest. Mill men have not changed their 
opinions as set forth previously. For 
the present there are indications of a 
waiting attitude, but it is not thought that 
woolen goods will be seriously affected 
in the long run. There is a possibility 
of impaired distribution in the higher 
priced lines, and some of the high-grade 
merchant tailors may find hard sledding 
for a time, but the bulk of the wool 
goods industry is not expected to suffer. 

Women’s Wear: Fall business on 
women’s wear woolens and worsteds is 
good and sellers are fairly well satisfied. 
Several cloakmakers are showing signs 
of interest in spring lines, which mills 
are anxious to get into production. 
Flannels, tweeds, and coverts, the last 
for ensembles, are all in demand. 
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Spring Silk Call 


Accents Greens 


Buying Still Hesitant, But Broad- 
silk Market Tone Is 


Confident 


Broadsilks have improved somewhat, 
particularly as regards the movement of 
spring fabrics, though there is still a 
definite feeling of hesitancy. The fabric 
consuming market is in doubt as to the 
ultimate effect of the stock market up- 
set, and future buying is not as exten- 
sive as it should be. A fair amount of 
business was placed on Spring prints, 
and the weavers look for things to im- 
prove from now on. Current numbers, 
except metals, are steady. Metals are 
slow, and numerous firms have cut 
prices to clear; there is still a quantity 
of metallic fabrics which the trade 
would like to see disposed off, before the 
real spring demand registers. 

Spring Call Accents Greens: The 
wide variety of choice green shades, 
from the lightest pastel, to a deep vivid 
bottle color, has won response and early 
orders show this range to be a favorite. 
Greens are always a spring choice, but 
current business indicates that they may 
be stronger than usual. 

Fair Future Demand for Prints: 
Spring prints have brought numerous 
inquiries, and a fair demand. Orders 
will improve, when the stock market un- 
certainty wanes, weavers believe. Geo- 
metrics and florals parallel in demand. 
Polka dots are being stressed, especially 
the new novelty dot designs. 

Production on Spring Lines Cautious: 
Weavers are pushing production of 
spring fabrics, but with one eye on the 
cutter’s recent stock manipulations and 
his credit. The losses incurred by nu- 
merous individual manufacturers in the 
stock market has caused the fabric trade 
to move more warily than usual. Spring 
prospects are believed to be good, but 
output will be limited until the smoke 
of the stock crash has cleared enough 
to forecast intelligently its effect. 


Burlap Quiet Despite Upward 
Trend in Calcutta 


Notwithstanding an upward tendency 
in Calcutta, burlap interest in New 
York was dull at mid-week due to con- 
tinued declines in the securities markets. 
Many who had been taking goods and 
showing interest in future shipments 
were no longer inclined to purchase. 
Futures on the exchange opened steady 
but liquidation toward the close caused 
declines of 10 to 20 points. February, 
March and May were the active months. 
The spot price was nominally quoted at 
5.85c. a yd. The market closed easier. 
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L. F. Dommerich & Co. 


Finance Accounts 


An Exceptionally 
Efficient a of Manufacturers and 


, Merchants 
Machine 
Discount and Guarantee Sales 


HIS Porcable 


Executive and General Offices: 
Foot Power Sew- ff 

















ing Machine has ; Lm 4 271 Madison Ave., 
earned itself a reputa- van NEW YORK 
tion for economy in ne . 
hundreds of mills. Gear Las 4 , ‘ RES ste SB RAN 
driven, it is easy to L eae 
operate and capable of Foot Power saad 
attaining a high rate ; Sewing Step! 
of speed. It is used Machine fam, 
in various parts of CR, Ss. DICKSON & COMPANY, Inc. Carpi 
e mi Incip% CHARLOTTE, N.C. NEW YORK CITY a 
the mill, principally ? . : | RLOTTE. | Pe to don effect 
in the dyehouse, f eae Wilder Building Phone Hanover 6212 commn 
bleachery and print oo : | mL 
room, for sewing ‘Cae Fes ae HB oi to 
Sie fae 5 _ Textile Mergers and Consolidations rs 
Burlap and other : | 108 
fabrics of all weights, TILLINGHAST Financed | i 
wet or dry. Sewing SUPPLY & | ow trend 
Head operates with- MACHINE CO | i 
out arm or connection. bi S | Textile Shares Bought and Sold there 
Write for details. 76 Lafayette St. | Naur 
SALEM, MASS. | Outright or on Commission io: 
| on 
ilva 
lene 
for 
al 
nar 
° ’ ¢ RAYON and COTTON— \lpa 
We Know Virginia In your own back yard I 
That's what the vast cotton supply of the South and rayon 4 Get 
C from the new American Enka Plant offer you in Bryson Cit W 
i] 
UR engineering and construction DESIRABLE PLANT SITES— ; 
experience in Virginia has been exten- Yours for the asking i 
sive. If you are considering building a Good land, abundant supply of clear mountain water, and ae 
textile mill anywhere in the Old Domin- reliable power facilities available. vin} 
ion, Our experience is at your service. PLENTIFUL SUPPLY of DEPENDABLE poin' 


LABOR— 
assuring you steady operation 

: - We'll talk these things over with you in your offce—just Py 
ALLEN J. SAVILLE, Inc. write or wire and we'll be on the job 


Engineering and Construction SMOKY MOUNTAIN POWER CO. 
Electric Building, RICHMOND, VA. Att: G. C. Dugas, V. P. Bryson City, N.C 


Write us about your plans 





. P. ‘STEVENS & CO., Ses 


Commission Merchants 


57 Worth Street 261 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 





“BALING PRESSES 


ANGLE STEEL 
EQUIPMENT for ‘5 
FACTORY and OFFICE sur] 
Send for Catalog “C” 


Angle Steel Stool Co. 
Plainwell, Mich., U. S. A. 


For - Purpose- Get Our Proposition 


Ann Arbor, 
Dept. J 
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FINANCIAL 





Bigelow-Hartford-Sanford Merger 





Good Reports by Some Fall River Mills— 


Some Exceptions to Downward Trend 


Boston, Nov. 6. 


HE outstanding financial feature of 

the week in textiles has been the 
gurchase of the mills and inventory of 
stephen Sanford & Sons, Inc., Amster- 
iam, N. Y., by the Bigelow-Hartford 
Carpet Co., and this has had a bullish 
eect upon the latter’s securities, the 
common recovering four points to 90 
nd the preferred advancing 14 points 
to 1014. From last week’s lows there 
vas a substantial recovery in values of 
most listed textile shares and by those 
i some unlisted stocks, but with today’s 
Jump in Wall Street the downward 
trend has been resumed by the majority 
f textiles. At today’s local auctions 
here were a few exceptions, notably 
\aumkeag that sold up 24 points to 
83, Quissett common which was up 1% 
joints to 55 and Associated Textiles that 
dvanced 1 point to 36. There was evi- 
lence that much of the selling was of 
forced character and bore no reference 
to actual values. Among sales of this 
haracter was a small lot of Farr 
\lpaca at 90, a decline of 11 points; a 
lock of Ludlow Associates at 1603, or 
idecline of 7 points; and 255 shares of 
lawton Mills Corp. at 524, or a decline 
i124 points. The net changes for the 
eek in textile shares listed on the local 
‘xchange were comparatively narrow, 
imerican Woolen preferred being up 2 
ints to 24, Amoskeag being off 4 
aint at 124 and Pacific 2 points at 25. 


Bigelow-Sanford Combine 


Purchase by the Bigelow-Hartford 
wrpet Co. of the mills and inventory 
Stephen Sanford & Sons, Inc., 
msterdam, N. Y., authorized by the 
rectors of the former company at a 
ecial meeting last week, will make the 

corporation, to be known as the 
velow-Sanford Carpet & Rug Co., the 
tgest_ corporation of its kind in this 
unt if not in the world. The pur- 
ise price is reported to have been ap- 
ximately $6,000,000, and the capital- 


tion of these assets with needed 
‘rease in working capital will call for 
stantial increase in the present 


v-Hartford capital and may be 


‘xpected to carry valuable rights to 
ockholders. At present writing the 


‘pitalization plan of the new company 
snot been made public, but it will be 
prising if the combined capital were 
“s than $30,000,000 or more than 
000,000. Other details are given on 
age 41. It is reported that W. D. 
“per. who has been assistant to his 


father, William H. Cooper, vice-presi- 
dent of the Sanford Co., will be general 
manager of the new corporation. From 
the sales standpoint a strong feature of 
the combination is that there is com- 
paratively little duplication of product. 
Combined annual sales of the two com- 
panies according to latest available re- 
ports are about 19% in value of the 
country’s total, the Bigelow-Hartford 
sales in 1928 totalling a little over 
22,000,000 after allowing for cash dis- 
count. Bigelow-Hartford’s outstanding 
capital as of December 31 last consisted 
of 27,243 shares of preferred stock of 
$100 par, and 240,155 shares of no-par 
common, the latter stock being carried 
on the books of the corporation at $12,- 
007,750. Its net earnings for the 1928 
fiscal year were $2,409,738, equivalent 
after preferred dividends to $9.35 a 
share on the no-par common. stock, 
which compared with earnings for the 
common in 1927 of $8.21 a share. Net 
quick assets at the close of that year 
were $12,062,556, and surplus account 
stood at $7,305,521. The Sanford Co. 
share capital is $20,000,000 which repre- 
sents capitalization of a large amount 
of receivables that will not be taken 
over by the combination. The combined 
plant equipment of the two companies 
will be approximately 240 sets of woolen 
and worsted cards, 645 broad and 1,495 
narrow looms. 


U. S. Worsted Affairs 


Another step towards the legal wind- 
ing up of the affairs of the U. S. 
Worsted Co. was taken last week when 
the court found for the Old Colony 
Trust Co., Boston, Mass., as trustee of 
$2,853,100 debentures due in 1928, and 
declared them immediately due and pay- 
able for failure to pay installments of 
interest due since Feb. 15, 1927. The 
finding will go to judgment Nov. 19, 
and the amount due plus interest will 
aggregate $3,448,064. It is understood 
that available assets will fall far short 
of this sum and will leave nothing for 
preferred and common stockholders. 


Financial Notes 


The Luther Mfg. Co., Fall River, 
Mass., for the year ended Sept. 28, re- 
ported a surplus of $331,770, which 
represented a decrease of about $30,000 
during the year, but $52,000 in dividends 
were paid during the year and $162,133 
in retirement of capital stock, the latter 
now standing at $350,000. 

The Parker Mills, Fall River, Mass., 
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for the 1929 fiscal year reported gross 
earnings of $299,000, and a net of 
$199,000, after charging off $100,000 to 
depreciation. 

The King Philip Mills, Fall River, 
Mass., for the fiscal year ended Sept. 28 
last reported gross earnings of approxi- 
mately $450,000, which was a slight de- 
crease from those of the 1928 year. 
After payment of $360,000 in dividends, 
$26,568 for new machinery and setting 
up of a reserve for federal taxes of 
$42,000 there was an increase of a little 
over $15,000 in surplus to a total of 
$1,996,634. 


Boston Stock Auctions 


The following sales of textile shares 
were made at Wednesday’s auctions: 


Shrs. 





Mill Par Price Change 
255 Lawton.. 100 524 —12} 
110 Wamsutta 100 282 — 14 
60 Ludlow..... 100 1603 —7 
110 Naumkeag. 100 884 + 2} 
25 Exeter, com... 100 52° —33 
25 Quissett, com 100 a? lf 
120 Thorndike. 100 90 for lot* 
4 Amoskeag, pfd 100 70 + —4 
9 Arlington 100 22 ¥— 3 
2 Nashua, pfd.... 100 764 —2 
150 Associated Textile 100 36 + 1 
10 Connecticut, com. A ; 50c. —250. 
5 Farr Alpaca..... 100 90 1 
50 United Elastic 100 37% — 2§ 
935 Total 
Decline in Southern Stock 
Average Price 
CHARLOTTE, N. C., Nov. 2—The 


weekly summary of southern textile 
shares as furnished by R. S. Dickson & 
Co. gives the average in bid price of 25 
of the most active common stocks at 
87.56 for the week’s close. This figure 
represents a loss of 88c. per share as 
compared with the close for the pre- 
vious week. 





Textiles on N. Y. Exchanges 


The following shows the movements 
of the leading textile stocks listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange and Curb 
for the week ended Nov. 6. 


Last Net 
High Low Sale Change 

American Woolen 104 9} 93 — 3 
American Woolen, pfd.. 274 234 234 + Ih 
Belding-Hemingway. . 8 64 7 
*Blumenthal inane 50} 494 504 +154 
Botany Mills, A... ‘ 6 6 6 — } 
Cannon Mills... . 35 35 —3 
*Cohn Hall Marx 70 70 70 + 3 
Collins & Aikman . 20 15 16 — 2} 
Consolidated Textile. 13 14 14 bats 
*Courtaulds, Ltd. 154 14; 14; + 2} 
Duplan Silk 154 15 15 + It 
Gotham Hosiery os ae 214 22 — 3} 
Kayser, Julius . + 35 — 8} 
Kendall, pfd. 854 854 854 — 43 
Mallinson... 114 9 9 —2 
Mohawk Carpet... . 504 42 42 — 54 
Munsingwear. 46 45 45 aise 
Pacific Mills... : 25 25 25 , 
Phoenix Hosiery........ 14 12 12 ; 
*Powdrell & Alexander... 85 80 80 +5 
Real Silk Hosiery..... 61 50 50 + 1 
*Tubize.... tone wee) 6NGT 199 —10 
United Piece Dye Works 30 26 26 —2 


*Listed on Curb. 
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REG. U.S. BAT. OFF. 


| That super-lustre, even-running and 


| elastic Processed Yarn of 


Spinners Processing 
Company 


Spindale North Carolina | 


Natural—Gassed—Bleached—Dyed 


Sold Exclusively by 


JOHNSTON MILLS 
COMPANY 


Mercerized—Combed—Carded 
COTTON YARNS 


New York Philadelphia Chattanooga 
Charlotte Chicago Reading 





HE ELMORE CORPORATIO 
Ny 





MERCERIZED 


Single and High Count 2-Ply 


YARNS 


Sewing and Looping 


THREAD 


Bleached, Dyed, Mercerized, Glazed 


THE ELMORE CORPORATION 
Spindale, N. C. 
Sole Selling Agents 


Cotton Products Company 
eliiy Philadelphia Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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6s to 100s .. . any 
put-up. The quality 
products of twelve 
mills operating under 
our direct supervi- 
sion. Mill men like 
the full range of 


Combed 


Yarns our numbers — the 


prompt attention to 
their wants—no mat- 
ter how exacting. 





The 


rmstrong- Winget 


Mills A. W. LATTA, Agent 


PHILADELPHIA 





Armstrong Cotton Mills Co. 





Clara Manufacturing Co. 


Dunn Manufacturing Co. 
Monarch Cotton Mills Co. 


Mutual Cotton Mills Co. 


Seminole Cotton Mills Co. 
Piedmont Spinning Mills Co. 


Wymojo Yarn Mills 
Lockmore Cotton Mills 
Helen Yarn Mills 
Victory Yarn Mills Co. 
Winget Yarn Mills Co. 


308 Chestnut Street 


BOSTON 
80 Federal St 
NEW YORK 
40 Worth St 
PROVIDENCE 
75 Westminster St 
CHICAGO 
166 W. Jackson Blvd 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Johnston Bldg 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 








Branch Offices: 
i Arlington St 418 So. Franklin St James Bldg 
PAWTUCKET, R. 1. READING, PA CHATTANOOGA, TENN 
\ s Frar n Bldg Greensboro Bank Bldg., Westaway Bldg 
CHICAGO GREENSBORO, N. C. HAMILTON, ONT 
Ist National Bank Bldg., 432 Fourth Ave 
AMSTERDAM, N. Y NEW YORK CITY 











FINE ComBeED CotTron YARNS 


for 


Knitting and Weaving 





mEGUS PAT OFF 


CRAMERTON MILLS, INC. 


Cramerton, N.C. 


WILLIAM WHITMAN 
COMPANY, INC. 


Selling Agents 
261 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


BOSTON + PHILADELPHIA - CHICAGO + CHARLOTTE 
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Combed Yarns Advanced 





Prices 


Now’ Back 


To September Level 


PHILADELPHIA. 


P: [CES of two-ply combed yarns 

ve been advanced effective Nov. 4 
and quotations are now back where 
they were before the recent reduction 


in prices that was announced Sept. 28. 


It was believed at the time lower prices 
were made effective that they would not 
last for a long period and it was stated 


in these columns in issue of Oct. 5, 
1929 that the lower figures would only 
be temporary. 

In that issue appeared the following 
tatement. “How long the new and 
lower prices will remain in force is 
being debated and the general opinion 
is they will not be current for longer 
than two weeks as the lower level has 
caused buyers to cover their needs so 
far ahead, that spinners have all of this 
little or no-profit business they care to 
take. In view of this, predictions are 
being made that spinners will soon 
restore prices to their former level of 
66c. for 60s-2.” 

This prediction has come true with 


the exception that the lower price level 
remained in force for a month instead 
of only two weeks. The price level just 
announced for 60s-2 is 66}c., indicating 
that our prediction of a month ago was 
half cent out of the way. 


Large Buying Took Place 


Since 


prices were lowered combed 
spinners have had the largest selling 


month in more than five years and most 
of them now have two-ply business on 
their books in sufficient volume to keep 


them fully engaged for the next five 
months. Mercerizers had _ previously 
sold a record volume of processed 


yarns and a large portion of the orders 
now on two-ply combed spinners’ books 


represents business placed by mer- 
cerizers which do not have their own 
spinning departments. It was found 


mercerizers could not buy combed yarns 
at the higher price level and make a 
profit on this large volume of business 
and the net result was that combed 
spinners reduced prices. 





—l+ 


The situation now is that both mer- 
cerizers and combed spinners are well 
sold ahead for many months, both 
having large forward delivery contracts 
on their books to permit them to run 
full time for more than the first quarter 
of next year and with this situation 
there is no reason for combed spinners 
to hold prices at the lower Sept. 28 level 
of 64c. or less for 60s-2. The result has 
been the upward movement of prices, 
bringing them at present up to the level 
before the reduction. 


Lower Prices Improbable 


Consumers of combed yarns it is 
believed will be unable to better the 
lower level, at which they could have 
bought during the last five weeks, for 
a considerable time ahead unless the 
long staple cotton market experiences a 
drastic decline making it necessary for 
spinners to change prices for that 
reason. If this does not occur there is 
little possibility, according to leading 
combed spinners, that they will be able 
to quote the 64c. basis for 60s-2 soon 
again. 

Single combed qualities have advanced 
in sympathy with two-ply and spinners 
are quoting half cent to a full cent more 
than last week, asserting that the firm- 
ness in long staple cotton was the reason 





Carded—(Average Quality) 
Double Carded Weav’g and Knitt’g Yarn 2c. to 4c. Higher 


According to Quality 


Cotton Yarn Quotations 














Combed Peeler—(Average Quality) 
WARPS, SKEINS AND CONES 


Merc. Tw. Wp. Tw. Mere.Tw. Wp.Tw. 
SINGLE SKEINS OR TUBES—(WARP TWIST) a $0.46 $0.47 RECs $0.66} $0.68 
Se to Div nkccvn ‘ -~90. set Ms ontbaawtese . +7 $0.34 SR Sa wa a alos a one PO a bun sarees . 16 .78 
Lee pts > ae - .37 SE i ac6.6 iss .54 55 , eer . 884 .90 
Ls csckeeee nl oun oe 31) 26s... $0.38 - . 38} ia dia seek $3 . 56 UN So duteehea wits 1.07 1.10 
ae ceeeaeaese foe 33 30s.. ie ae PEs 6 Sacks “a .60 RS ocd e-ia a's 1.30 1.40 
i. ee pga ccellel tg 40s extra quality. So ey SINGLES 
TWO-PLY SKEINS AND TUBES Rs Fiala .. = $0.40 65 a gs 2, win 
Beko ase ....~$0. 303 268-2. $0. 383-$0. 39 14s... $0.40 - .403 eee $0.524- .53 
DR ary cea cccc™ yan BS oily are ie 3 40 - .41 16s... .403- .41 MG bn dee eeew aes 53 — .534 
ME. ean ae oe ae ca a ars. 18s... -4l4- .42 a anc Die tea -584- .59% 
NOEs ows nisis aie cese™ woae sind oes ernie = shige ee PG Catan essen -425- .43 ie Seine dann ee .65 - .66 
eR, fevers ves $0.33 - .334 40s-2 high break.. . ae BE Losi wawve - 458 PS hg ces aha ae we = ie 
ra | 3: cadeoiaea tie 1: 33 NE asia await .54- .55 Ore ee ..- 48 a .88 - .90 
pirienona a See | apenas: Senet OM MERCERIZED CONES-——(COMBED, UNGASSED) 
SINGLE WARPS $0.60 -$0.62 0 SES $1.09 -$1.12 
Dussctaksaeen ....7 $0.31 Ste srstins 2+ $0.37 -$0.373 .61 - .63 ee sarer 1.45 -— 1.50 
Bbuaas seme cooe™ oon 26s... 38 - 39 .64- .66 See trees ens 1.75 -— 1.80 
Ws sein sata ate ee asea® oom 30s... ie aie 66 - .68 Bien s enema 2.15 - 2.20 
OE suse ee ca a 40s extra quality... ota eee ai = oes Singles 
a hb eouees $0.33}- .34 yf - a ~ $0. ee. a - $0 93-00. " 
4 : oa 4 Os. 1.12- 1.1 
; a pi. ra . .97 - 1.00 50s. .88- .89 803.1.42- 1.45 
Oe q * 314 2 a ee = a 39 COMBED REVERSE TWIST THREAD YARNS—SKEINS, 
| 7 ieKeue eae = 33 ), iin a ANA .403- a TUBES OR CONES, 2, 3 AND 4-PLY 
errs! tore Rena i Peeler << Sakelarides — 
We sssaudeal ae: ae 60s-2. . c 62 - 63 Average Best Average Best 
8e-3 and 4- ® a ee: $0.53-$0.54 $0. 60-$0.61 $0.73 $0.78 
and 4-ply skeins and ee : 27 28; ‘tin; 293-. 30; — 36-87 a oe % BI 
36s... 58 .59 .65- .66 79 . 84 
HOSIERY CONES (FRAME SPUN) Res caa + .64 : 70 83 88 
e+ e* eb ae . - e . ecu oo . 45s.. 6 69 , - . 88 93 
Ste oe oe ee Oe 7 74 17 “80 93 98 
sae -303- .31 26e.. 3565 .38 60s.. aoa 83- .84 8% .90 1.03 1.08 
sagem rons 31 - .313 = ing 36 - . 36} Quotations « are average prices of the counts and qualities indicated at the 
6 Camere awe t- 32 Ps coe w- 3D close of business, Nov. 6. They do not cover lower or higher qualities un- 
Seen eee .32 - .323 300 extra cathy 39:- 40} less specifically noted. For New York Spot Cotton prices, see page 75 
arate aie .33 - .33) SR an IES 245 46 For staple cotton prices. see page 77. 
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NATURAL, BLEACHED AND COLORED 
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this step was taken. Spinners are 
quoting 18s combed at 4l4c. to 42c., 
comparing with 4lc. asked last week. 
There is less interest in single combed 
knitting yarns this week, it being a lull 
alter several weeks of exceptionally 
active trading in these counts, large 
knitters in various sections of the coun- 
try having covered their needs through 
the first quarter of next year. 

There has been little of interest in 
the carded yarn section of the market, 
trading having been quiet during the 
last ten days. November is starting off 
auspiciously than last month. 
Various reasons may be given for this 
and one of those most frequently heard 
is the decline in stock market prices. 
lf this is the case most of the delayed 
buying will take place later. 

In spite of the smaller demand for 
carded qualities there has been no 
change in prices and spinners are hold- 
ing firm, at least as much so as two 
weeks ago and commission-houses have 
reported they were unable to locate 
spinners who would sell them ordinary 
quality 20s-2 warps for less than 35c. 
lt is impossible to obtain that figure 
here, bulk of business having passed at 
344c. basis for that count, the seller 


losing the half cent from his commis- 
sion, 


less 


Prices of carded yarns have held up 
hetter during the last month than cotton 
und the net result has been that carded 
varn spinners have been able to slightly 
widen their margins during the last five 
veeks, being possibly quarter of a cent 
hetter off than at the beginning of Octo- 
ner. 


Cotton has been gradually becom- 
ng easier during this period while 
spinners have held carded varns 


unchanged. 


Little Yarn Selling 


Consumers Lack Interest—Wall 
St. and Cotton Market Dis- 
quieting Factors 


NEw 
state 
Inte 
Oct 


York: Carded yarn sellers 
that they simply cannot find any 
est among the consuming trades. 
ver started off favorably, and there 
vere hopes of a good selling period. Ac- 
tivity gradually dwindled as the month 
and November has opened up 
very little stirring. 

ecent weeks the stock market has 


passed 


with 


entered as a disquieting factor. What 
‘he long run effect of the security mar- 
et deflation will be, can only be guessed 
it, but the immediate effect is to slow 
up buying. Sellers have noted a grow- 


ng hesitancy among customers, and can 
way of overcoming it until con- 
is restored by normal conditions. 


\t mid-week the cotton market was 
hot ionding any assistance to the yarn 
Market, in fact was a further deterrent. 
™ taple showed a declining trend 
Del) 


d by many to be a reflection of 
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private crop estimates of over 15,000,000 
bales. 

Dealers were active trying to locate 
soft spots where yarns could be picked 
up at attractive prices, with little suc- 
cess reported. Spinners are almost uni- 
formly firm and appear to have business 
to carry them for the balance of the 
year. There are a few who can make 
nearby deliveries on some descriptions, 
but the rest of the market wants top 
prices. 

There are still many cases of com- 
plaints regarding late deliveries, the 
supposition being that spinners took a 


good deal more business at attractive 
prices than they had any reasonable ex- 
pectancy of delivering in the specified 
time. 

One New York house with a Phila- 
delphia office had word that 30s-2 warps 
had been purchased in that market at 
384c. Even allowing for the normal dif- 
ference between quotations in these two 
cities, it was felt that this price was en- 
tirely out of line and caused wonder- 
ment as to what spinners would accept 
business on that basis. Another seller 
had an order for 20s-2 warps at 344c. 
late November, but could not find any 
interested takers. Insulating interest 
has become very spotty and inquiries 
have been for amounts as small as 
1000 Ib. 


Slower Yarn Business 





Spinners in Gaston County 
Advance Combed Yarns 1c. 


CuHarvorte, N. C. 
HE volume of sales in both carded 
and combed yarns reported in the 
Charlotte-Gastonia market dropped off 
during the week. Dealers stated that 
only a small number of inquiries were 
received, and the supposition was that 
those knitters and wears who are short 
of gray yarn prefer to await more 
settled conditions in the security mar- 

ket before filling their requirements. 
Spinners in the Gaston County area 
advanced their prices on combed yarns 
Monday. The increase amounted to ap- 
proximately 14c. per pound, placing 
mercerizing twist yarns on a basis of 


654c. for 60s-2. Spinning mills have 
business booked that will take their 
production well into the winter in many 
cases, and this situation, together with 
the fact that 1,% in staple peeler cotton 
from which much of the combed yarns 
is spun, is comparatively scarce in this 
year’s crop, influenced the spinners to 
raise their quotations. 

Fair business was reported in reverse 
twist combed yarns on a basis of 67c. 
for average quality 45s-3, and 76c. for 
best quality 45s. Prices in carded yarns 
remained steady in the face of little de- 
mand. The 20s-2 carded qualities were 
quoted at 35c. and 30s-2 at 40 to 4lc. 





Cannon Mills Increases 
Sales Organization 


Cannon Mills, Inc., Public Ledger 
Bldg., Philadelphia, recently appointed 
sales representatives for the rayon 
manufactured by the American Enka 
Corp., is expanding their selling force 
in that department. Louis Engel is 
now a member of their selling organ- 
ization and will offer the American 
Enka rayon in the New York territory 
for them, making his headquarters at 
the New York office of Cannon Mills. 
J. L. McCormick is now representing 
Cannon Mills for the sale of rayon in 
the New England territory, making his 
headquarters in Providence, R. I. Both 
are experienced in the rayon trade. 





Sharadin Now With 
Mauney-Steel Co. 
m.. F. 


Sharadin, well known in the 


Pennsylvania cotton yarn trade is now 
connected with the sales department of 
Mauney-Steel Co., whose main offices 
are at 237 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
and will cover the Pennsylvania territory 
for them, making his headquarters in 
Reading, Pa. 
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Cotton Wastes Holding Firm 


Demand Near. Prices Below Normal 
—Comber Best Seller 


30sTON.—For the entire year to date 
the spinnable waste stocks have been 
selling very generally below the con- 
tract prices made for the year. Only 
during the last two or three weeks has 
it been possible to sell peeler comber 
at anything above cost and for the good 
part of the year it has been selling be- 
low cost. Contracts for 1929 were made 
all the way from 80 to 87% on peeler 
comber and only rarely during the year 
has comber sold above 80%. This 
month has been better and at the present 
time comber can be sold at 85%, do- 
mestic consumers paying 1l6c. for the 
best comber. Manchester is said can- 
not obtain any peeler comber under 
154c. f.o.b. that city. Commission sales 
of comber during the year have also 
been a bearish factor. Peeler strips are 
moderately firm but the handling of 
them has resulted in little or no profit 
for year to date. Indian cotton has been 
a strong competitor in some of the 
southern mills. 

Buying has been on a larger scale 
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418 So. Franklin St. 
Reading, Pa. 


Greensboro Bank Building 
Greensboro, N. C. 


EAN RON oC RSS KA 


51 Arlington St. 
Pawtucket, R. I. 


Adams Franklin Building 
Chicago 
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COTTON PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Fidelity Philadelphia Trust Building, Philadelphia - 


Selling Agents for: 
ROWAN COTTON MILLS 
A. M. SMYRE MANUFACTURING CO. 
FRANKLIN RAYON CORPORATION 
OSCAR HEINEMAN CORPORATION 
THE ELMORE CORPORATION — 


Also Representing Exclusively—Ten Southern Mills, 
Spinning High Grade Warps for Mercerizing. 


BRANCH OFFICES 


HAHN NTR NNT AT 


ANT GN ome 


{ 


432 Fourth Ave. 
New York City 


Ist National Bank Bldg. 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 


Jams Building 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Westaway Building 
Hamilton, Ont. 


AANA MRNA I 


> i RTM AA CS > A NT oF 


Waterman Currier & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


BOSTON NEW YORK 
78 Chauncy St. 40 Worth St. 


PHILADELPHIA 
1600 Arch St. 
AMSTE Al » 
CHICAGO Sieek Saemhonan READING 
300 W. Adams St. Bank Bldg. Am. Casualty Bldg. 


CHARLOTTE 
Commercial Bank Bldg. 


Selling Agents for 


Avondale Mills Cowikee Mills 
High Grade Carded Cotton Yarns 


Fitchburg Yarn Co. 


Spinners of Fine American and Sakelarides 
Combed Cotton Yarns 
30’s to 100’s Cops, Cones, Tubes, 
Skeins, Warps, Beams 


Appalachian Mills Co. 
Dyed Carded Cotton Yarns 


Representing in Northern States and Canada 


American Yarn & Processing Co. 


Mercerized Yarns in all 
Standard Counts and Put-ups 
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Henderson- Harriet 


Cotton Mills 


HENDERSON, N. C. 


—+@y i ———_ 


DEPENDABLE 


New Card Room Equipment 
of the latest type 


6s to 20s single slow carded— 
Cones and Skeins 


8s to 16s plied— 
Cones, Skeins, Tubes and Warps 


22s to 30s single— 


Cones and Skeins 


Direct Representation 


SELLING OFFICES 


Henderson, N. C. Troy, N. Y. 
9905 North 59 
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‘ently owing probably to the fact 
that consumers are aware that waste 
prices generally are much lower than 
they ought to be in relation to cotton 
\.Jues and much lower probably than 
they are likely to be when the con- 
tracting season is over. It is not to 
the best interest of the market at this 
time to have any flurry in prices and 
vet this does not prevent the very 
natural desire on the part of traders to 
vet a reasonable profit if such is 
itfered. 

lhere is a general air of unsettlement 
round the market. It is seen in other 
markets also and some would describe 
the generally unsatisfactory tone as an 
aitermath of the slump in the New York 
stock market. The best of the waste 
stocks from the seller’s standpoint is 
pecler comber. There do not seem to 
be any large stocks available. Some 
interest is seen in Sak. comber and for 
pecler strips as well as lower grades. 


Current Quotations 





Peeler comber.... , ... 15 —I16 
Peeler strips... . as ‘ a's 134—144 
Sak. comber... . hae ceeaees 134—14 
Choice willowed fly. water 7i— 8 
Choice willowed picker .. ; 6 — 6} 
Sak. strips. . : : 174 —184 
Linters (mill run).. ; ‘ 5 — 54 
White spooler (single) le ... 104—I1 
Textile Students at Texas Tech 
Form “Bobbin Club” 
fextile students of Texas Tech- 
nological College at Lubbock, Texas, 
ave organized a “Bobbin Club” 


which they announce will be devoted 
to the interests of the college and 
the technical industry. Texas Tech- 
nological College was founded in Lub- 
bock in 1925 to develop cotton education 
in that State, and it has grown from 600 
ti oma enrollment of 2,000 students. 
Phe college’s Textile School of Engin- 
eering now has 55 students whereas in 
the school’s first year only 6 students 
took that course. 

his department is equipped with a 
fire-proof building 275 x 75 it. It is 
ol reinforced concrete and brick, done in 
Spanish Renaissance manner. 

| this building is a complete cotton 
ai woolen mill. Machinery for the 
purpose of teaching weaving and knit- 
ting is also installed. 

his college is located in a town of 
25.100 population. 





Army Requests Bids on 
Cotton Goods 


HILADELPHIA.—Depot Quartermas- 
ter U. S. Army, is asking for bids to 
uiish them with 15,375 yd., unbleached 
ting, 42 in. wide to conform with 
fications 6-114A. These bids will 
ve opened Nov. 11. They will receive 
4 Nov. 25 to supply them with 

UO yd., khaki cotton cloth, 28 in. 
conforming in all particulars with 
tive specifications dated Oct. 29, 


‘Small Lot Buying 


Prices Remarkably Firm—- Combed 
Yarn Advance Not General 


Boston.—The only direct effect upon 
the cotton yarn market of the Wall 
Street slump has been in a fairly general 
disposition to restrict forward pur- 
chases and to adopt a waiting policy 
until the immediate future of general 
business is more clearly discerned. 
There has been a considerable increase 
in inquiry and in the number of small 
orders placed for near delivery; prices 
are generally firm despite a further 
easing of the cotton futures market, and 
some users who have been in the market 
tor prompt deliveries of scarce yarns 
have been obliged to pay a premium to 
secure them, 

The advance in two-ply and single 
combed yarns announced on Monday by 
southern spinners has not become gen- 
eral as vet, but this is partially due to 
the fact that some northern spinners 
never reduced prices last summer to 
meet the decline that was then put into 
effect by southern spinners. The latest 
advance in the South appears to have 
been anticipated by the largest mercer- 
izers at least, and the tying up of a 
considerable production for a number 
of months to come will make a strong 
foundation for the rest of the market. 
It should be particularly advantageous 
to spinners of specialty yarns, and this 
is the character of business that forms 
the bulk of the production of northern 
sales spinners of both combed and carded 
yarns. 

It is possible that ordinary qualities of 
carded yarns could be bought a little 
cheaper for forward delivery by users 
prepared to place substantial contracts, 
but the market has not been tested by 
such buying, and for small lots of yarns 
of average quality the market is ap- 
parently as firm as it was two weeks 
ago. For carded yarns of high quality 
the price trend is against buyers, and 
spinners of such yarns appear to be 
better positioned than for several 
months. 

It is worth noting in this connection, 
also, that the price trend of basis on 
grades of cotton higher than middling is 
upward, and that basis on 1 to 1s% in. 
cotton of strict low middling and better 
grade is also very firm. It should also 
be noted that the relatively large per- 
centage of low grade and untenderable 
cotton in this season’s crop is certain 
to be reflected in yarn prices, which 
means that there is likely to be a wider 
range in prices of any given count of 
yarn than for at least two seasons. This 
means that the only certain method of 
checking prices will be to test the sam- 
ples of varn sold for break, evenness and 
color. 





Miami (Fla.) Mattress Mfg. Co., 2115 
N.W. Fourth Court was recently organ- 
ized by J. M. Ross and associates. 
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Spinner’s Forum Topics 
Third Session of Series Under 
Auspices of N.A.C.M. 


Boston, Mass.—Overseers of spin- 
ning in cotton mills of New England, 
New Yok State and Pennsylvania, will 
meet at the Boston City Club, Nov. 14, 
in the third session of the Textile Forum 
being conducted by The National Asso- 
ciation of Cotton Manufacturers. The 
discussion will be centered mainly upon 
the general topic as to the best method 
to secure the most economic production 
in spinning. 

New systems in spinning will be con- 
sidered. Se draft spinning, which 
has been gaining in favor in many of 
the mills, will be discussed by overseers 
in plants where the system has been 
in use for some time. The relative 
merits of the several long draft spinning 
systems compared with each other and 
with regular spinning will be another 
part of the discussion. 

The following is the list of subjects 
suggested for discussion: Relative values 
ot calf, sheep skins and cork as top roll 
covering combined with shoddy or all- 
wool cloth. Value of humidification in 
spinning 


room: (a) as it affects the 
breakage; (b) its effect on clearer rolls. 


Electric drive for spinning frames: (a) 
advantages or disadvantages of group 
drive, either two or four frames, com- 
bined with individual motor drive or 
long shaft drive. Spinning tests: how 
they should be conducted and on what 
basis the results reported. Long draft 
spinning: What are the relative merits 
of the several long draft spinning sys- 
tems as compared with each other and 
with regular spinning? What are good 
systems and methods to adopt to secure 
the most economic production in spin- 
ning? What are the relative merits of 
warp and filling wind upon the spin- 
ning frame? What are the maximum 
yarn numbers that can be spun from the 
different lengths of cotton ? 





Navy Dept. Calls for Bids 


The Bureau of Supplies and Ac- 
counts, Navy Dept., Washington, D. C., 
will open bids at 10 a.m. Nov. 19 for 
50,000 yd. slate colored cotton drill, 30 
in. wide before dyeing. The same de- 
partment will open bids on Nov. 26 for 
the following quantities of wool bunt- 


ing: 20,000 yd. 36 in. navy blue; 5,500 
yd. 36 in. red; 1,800 yd. blacx; 4,700 
yd. navy blue; 12,000 yd. red; 10,000 


yd. white; 10,600 yd. yellow, the last 
five items 19 in. wide. Further yard- 
ages of 19 in. wool bunting are: 2,000 
yd. black; 35,000 yd. navy blue; 80 yd. 
brown; 86,000 yd. red; 40,000 yd. 
white ; 6,000 yd. yellow. Cotton bunting, 
18 in. wide, 1,500 yd. black; 27,000 yd. 
navy blue; 30,000 yd. red; 30,000 yd. 
white; 28,000 yd. yellow. 


New Way Mattress Factory, Corsi- 
cana, Tex., is planning the rebuilding of 
portion of plant recently destroyed by 
fre. An official estimate of loss has not 
been announced. Edward Dresser heads 
the company. 
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DYEING—BLEACHI™NG—MERCERIZING 
Cotton Yarns 


Warps and Skeins 
Mercerizing—Warps Only 
Modern Facilities—40 Years’ Experience 
Try Us! 


THE HALLIWELL COMPANY 
PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND. 
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MERROWING 


ESTABLISHED 1838 








Over 200 varieties and modifications 
of machines for trimming, seaming, 
overedging and ornamenting all sorts 
of fabrics, 
















Special machines for Flat- 
Butted - Seaming ends’ of 
piece goods, saving cloth 
and labor in subsequent 
processing. 


Let us show results on 
swatches of your own 
fabrics. 





—— See Aiso—— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 


— CATALOG —— 


MERROW 


TRADE MARK REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


14 Laurel St., Hartford, Conn., U. 8S. A. 












Solway Dyeing & Textile Co. 
PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers 






of Cotton Yarns, Warps or Skeins 
ABSOLUTELY FAST COLORS 


JOHN F.STREET & CO. 
COTTON YARNS 
201 Industrial Trust Bldg., Providence, R. I. 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 





-L. T. IVES CO. 


Established 1874 Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Spring Knitting Needles 
Slides, Sinkers, Jacks, Etc. 

New Brunswick, N. J. 












White and Colored 
Sell Direct 
| DANA WARP MILLS, Westbrook, Maine 


Single and Ply 
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Ideal Indoor Climate insures 


EQUAL OPPORTUNITY | 


for Profit and Quality 


STANDARD 
Humidifiers with 
Automatic Control 







are 
SIMPLE IN CONSTRUCTION 
and OPERATION 


LOW FIRST COST 
HIGH IN EFFICIENCY 


Get the Facts 
THE STANDARD ENGINEERING WORKS 
Pawtucket, R. I., U. S. A. 








Silk, Cotton, Worsted, Artificial Silk, 
Linen and Novelty Yarns, Twisting, 
Doubling, Reeling, Cops, Cones, Tubes 
and Skeins, Winding in every form, single 
and multiple. 


WINDING? 


SCIENTIFIC TEXTILE CO. | 
Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 


‘ 





Telephone 
Trenton, N. J., 7-4308 











NOTTINGHAM CURD 
Tallow Chip Soap 


POTASH FIG SOAPS 
for Woolens and Worsteds made with 
RED OIL OLIVE OIL 
FLAKE SOAPS 














Olive SOAP  orbars N : 
Soap Powder For Mill Floors ~ \ 


Let Us Supply You 
| Established 1860. Incorporated 1905 














Help Production by 
Establishing Uniformity 


You cannot expect a superintendent to 
keep production figures up and_ labor 
costs down when the “breaks” are 
against him. 

Scott Testing Machines take the gues 
work out of production forecasts. 


HENRY L.SCOTT COMPANY 


PROVIDENCE ,R.I. 
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COTTON 


Cotton Market Lower 





Influenced by Weakness of 
Stocks and Southern Selling 


HE cotton market has declined fur- 

ther during the last week. Its losses 
cau hardly be attributed to any fresh de- 
velopment in the cotton situation itself, 
although the trend toward increased esti- 
mates of the crop has probably been a 
contributing factor. The continuance of 
southern hedging and the failure of the 
stuck market to hold its rallies from the 
drastic declines of the previous week 
were evidently the unsettling factors. 
Further long liquidation coupled with 
ihe southern selling supplied a very good 
demand from the trade on a scale down 
and the decline carried prices well below 
the 18c. level in the case of winter and 
spring months before the end of the 
There were points of resistance 
reached during the progress of this de- 
cline and the trade bought a good many 
contracts which must have improved the 
market’s technical position to a consid- 
erable extent. 

\t times during the week the hedging 
diminished, while the into-sight move- 
ment has shown some falling off, but 
this may have been due partly to recent 
uniavorable weather for picking and 
ginning. At any rate it made no distinct 
impression on sentiment, and hedging 
became more active again when the mar- 
ket reopened after the Election Day 
adjournment. Part of the selling was 
supposed to be for Wall Street account, 
and the disposition to liquidate long con- 
tracts was probably increased, not only 
hy the action of stocks and higher pri- 
vate crop estimates, but by a feeling 
that the shrinkage in security values 
might have an unfavorable effect on 
the distribution of cotton goods and ulti- 
mately on domestic mill consumption. 
lle failure of the stock market to hold 
its rallies of late the previous week 
seemed partly responsible for this less 
lavorable view of the trade outlook, but 
4 \arge proportion of the selling was 
ittiributed to liquidation of old long ac- 
counts, and the heavy hedging of Wed- 
liesday may have been partly due to an 
accumulation over the Election Day ad- 
hnment, 
ports reaching here from the South 
ate that the position of the Federal 
‘an Board has made a considerable 

ession on the attitude of growers or 
rs of spot cotton. Offerings from 


week, 


terior are said to be diminishing, 
growers are joining and shipping 
cotton to the cooperative marketing 
ations, and it is not unlikely that 
1ovement will become more general 
termined as prices near the level 





at which the Federal Farm Board feel 
it proper to make loans or advances. 

The private crop reports published 
during the week showed a general tend- 
ency to increase figures as compared 
with a month ago. Of ten such reports 
the lowest estimate was 14,472,000 bales 
and the highest 15,215,000 bales, with 
the average 14,921,000 bales. Reports 
by the same authorities a month ago 
ranged from 14,494,000 up to 15,025,000 
bales and averaged 14,765,000 bales. 
The average of these figures would point 
to an increase of about 156,000 bales. 
The Government report as of Oct. 1 
was 14,915,000 bales. Uncertainty as 
to the showing of Friday’s report giving 
the prospect as of Nov. 1, may have 
helped to check buying during the week 
preceding its publication. 

Indian cotton is still said to be selling 
somewhat below a normai parity with 
American, and Indian crop prospects are 
said to be reasonably favorable. On the 





Cotton Statistical Data 
(Fluctuations of Futures) 


Closed —For Week—. Closed Net 
Oct. 31 High Low Nov. 6 Change 


November... 17.62 17.62 16.81 16.81 -. 81 
December... 17.93 17.98 17.10 17.12 —.81 
January..... 18.05 18.09 17.25 17.27 —.78 
February.... 18.17 18.17 17.83 17.42 —.75 
March.. 18.32 18.37 17.55 17.56 —.66 
April... 18.44 18.44 17.69 17.69 —.75 
May..... 18.57 18.62 17.82 17.85 —.72 
June.. 18.62 18.60 17.88 17.88 —.74 
Sass: 18.68 18.73 17.95 17.96 72 
August...... - SOB 2.97 17:97 
September. . 18.56 17.99 17.99 
October. .. 18.55 18.01 18.01 
Spot Fluctuations for Week 
(Middling) 

New New Liver- 

York Orleans pool 
Friday, Nov. |..... 18.10 sai 9.88 
Saturday, Nov. 2... 18.05 17.67 9.89 
Monday, Nov. 4......... 17.90 17.47 9.89 
Tuesday, Nov. 5. ; : 17.20 9.86 
Wednesday, Nov. 6... 17.30 16.90 9.65 
Thursday, Nov. 7. - WS 6th. 9.47 


Spot Fluctuations and Stocks 


— Stocks -—— 
Prices This Last 
Nov. 6 Week Year 
Galveston. . 17.25 498,925 637,317 
New Orleans.. 16.90 440,034 265,738 
Mobile..... 66,537 48,952 
Savannah. 16.70 83,336 61,345 
Norfolk. . 17.06 48,076 63,990 
New York.. +7. 30 94,967 11,797 
Houston....... 17.10 984,986 917,652 
Augusta... 16.69 100,965 62,783 
Memphis..... 15.75 339,178 202,678 
St. Louis... . ; 16.25 3,283 5,517 
Little Rock..... 15.85 37,267 20,342 
Dallas ‘ 16.20 ; : 
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whole, the cotton trade is thinking more 
seriously of competing foreign growths 
as a factor in prices for American cot- 
ton, and this is well as nervousness over 
the possible effects of the stock market 
collapse on trade and the impairment of 
speculative capital, has no doubt had 
some influence on the market. At the 
same time any disposition to scale down 
ideas of the season’s consumption has 
failed to find any definite expression in 
figures, and the average cotton trader is 
comparing crop prospects of around 15,- 
000,000 bales with a probable world’s 
consumption of about the same amount. 

The following table shows Wednes- 
day’s closing quotations in the leading 
spot markets of the country, with the 
usual comparisons : 


Last 
Market Oct. 30 Nov. 6 Change Year  ~ales 
Galveston 16.25 127.25 100 18.95 7,334 
New Orleans. 17.93 16.90 103 18.64 18,739 
Mobile 17.35 16.45 — 90 18.35 4,413 
Savannah. 17.68 16.70 98 18.62 5,049 
Norfolk 18.00 17.06 94 18.75 3,653 
New York. 18.35 17.30 105 19.45 3,400 
Augusta. . 17.75 16.69 106 18.69 3,712 
Memphis. . 16.80 15.75 105 17.80 34,183 

St. Louis. 16.75 16.25 50 «18.75 
Houston... 18.15 17.10 105 18.80 37,761 
Dallas 17.20 16.20 —100 18.15 33,131 


The following differences on and off 
middling are given as compiled from 
the report received by the New York 
Cotton Exchange. The cotton grades 
marked ** are not deliverable on con- 
tract: 

WHITE GRADES 


Mem- Mont- \u- \ver- 


Dallas phis gomery gusta age 
M. F . 1.00F 90T 70+ 63f sit 
f, Rio less: 5.6 70T 65T 55T 50t 62t 
G.M.. 45T 40t 40t 38+ .44t 
S. M.... 35t 25T 25t 25t 30t 
S.L. M... 75* 65* 75* 75* 75* 
L. M 1.75* 1.60* 1.50* 1.50% 1.60% 
S. G. O.**... 3.00% 2.50% 2.50% 2.25% 2.50% 
30 4.00* 3.50* 3.50* 3.00* 3. 40* 

YELLOW TINGED 
G. M.. 50* 75* 50* 25* 45* 
S. M. 1.00* 1.15* 75* 75* 92* 
M.** 1.75* 1.50* 1.25* 1.50* 1.58* 
S. L. M.** 2.50* 2.00* 1.75* 1.88* 2.21* 
L. M.** 3.25* 3.00* 2.50% 2.88% 3. 01* 

YELLOW STAINED 
Oe 55s 1.50*® 1.40* 1§.25* 1.25* 1.12* 
S. M.**. 2.25% 2.15* 2.00% 1.75* 2.14* 
M.** 3.00* 2.65* 2.75* 2.50* 2.79* 

BLUE STAINED 

M. G.**... 1.75% 1.25% 1.50% t.75° 1.61 
S. M.**... 2.25% 2.00% 2.25% 2.50% 2.259 
M.**.. 3.00* 2.50* 3.00% 3.50* 2.97* 


*Off middling. fOn middling. 


Diminished Cotton Trading 


Recent Great Activity in South Is 
Tapering Off 


Mempuis, TENN., Nov. 4— While 
sales of cotton in this market, during 
the week, reached a large total, com- 
pared with previous seasons, the total 
was less than for several weeks this 
season and trading lacked snap. Di- 
minished activity may have been due 
in part to the action of the stock mar- 
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AMERICAN]. 


YARN & PROCESSING COMPANY f © 


Main Office and Mills Ps 
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Mount Holly, N. C. rs 
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MERCERIZED YARNS ]- 
High Grade Combed and Carded : 
All Counts and Put-ups i 


. ha 

Sales Representatives po 

For Northern States and Canada on 

WATERMAN, CURRIER & CO., INC. H. B. KETCHUM H. B. ROBIE St 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia Mgr. Exporting Dept. 93 Worth St. 

Chicago, Reading, Pa., Utica, N. Y. Mt. Holly, N. C. New York we 


For Southern Territory 


LOUISVILLE TEXTILE CO., INC. TOM MOORE DAVID WHITEHURST R. D. McDONALD ot 
Louisville, Ky. 502-3 Provident Bldg. 409 Parkway 924 James Bidg. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. High Point, N. C. Chattanooga, Tenn. 


SPINNERS and MERCERIZERS 
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kei, but was traceable also to more 
limited demand from those who have 
been stocking cotton, the larger firms 
specially, who appear to be satisfied 
the time being. Furthermore, some 
idence of scarcity of middling, and 
re especially of grades better than 
iiddling, is developing, owing to a 
riod of wet weather throughout the 
erritory, the first so far this season. 

Shippers say inquiry is disappointing ; 
demand for prompt shipment has slowed 
but there is fair inquiry for deferred 
delivery, based mostly on May and 
July; in the main, however, shippers 
say mill ideas as to basis are unwork- 
able and that, later in the season some 
surprises may develop as to the supply 
of middling and better grades. The 
staple association is advising its mem- 
bers that the supply of grades above 
middling is already near exhaustion; the 
opinion is advanced that relatively few 
mills are covered beyond January and 
i wide advance in basis on high grade 
staples is predicted; members are urged 
not to sell their high grades except at 
iull values. 

Basis on middling and better grade 
staples has advanced to about the same 
extent that contract values have de- 
clined; basis on the lower grades is 
easier, due to increasing receipts. First 
hands continue to offer freely, as they 
have done all season; there is no dis- 
position to hold. Demand still centers 
on 3 to lvs-in. cottons in the grade of 
strict low middling and above. 

Weather conditions during the week 
were the most unfavorable this section 
. the cotton belt has experienced since 

king was started; picking made very 

» progress but most gins were kept 

bus) a cotton stored in the seed; light 

to naeue rains, some heavy, occurred 

several days in nearly all sections 
the belt. 


rte + + @ HO 


Market Statistics 
Basis Middling 


Saturday, Saturday, 

Nov. Oct. 26 
10 mar Le overape a eee oe Sears 
MOONE ance achk. teat 16.5 16.85 


Premium Staples 
lirst}Sales from Factor’s Tables at Memphis 
Grade Strict Middling Prices Steady 


NG. contin fae eeen netsh caw | 19. 35@19. 75¢ 
Pie sascrnccumensapen eidas ... 20.50@20. 85¢ 
lt it . 24.00@ 24. 50c 


Current Sales 


For Previous Week 
si Week Week Before 
~y his total. . ... 46,555 59,411 64,999 
E included in total. 37,070 47,845 55,302 
WO INAIRMS 5vsicc ek eiacn 236,975 332,423 324,495 


Memphis Receipts, Shipments, Ete. 
For Last Year 
: Week Year Before 
a fs, as A EO 58,395 40,821 48,027 
T eceipts..... 117,927 80,479 90,808 
Ay 1ce Aug. |, net.. 425,333 257,435 263,486 
Oe icewen ee ee 85,952 66,735 63,333 
. ce Aug. 1 476,982 353,158 334,193 
I Wis casas aces 327,217 200,964 226,014 
7 efor week etwas 31,975 13,744 27,475 
ns stock in hands of 
oe phis factors.. 61,518 
n for week 4 922 






COTTON — Continued 





Staple Basis Firm 


A Narrow Market—Low Grades 
Are Weakest 


Boston, Nov. 6.—Trading in staple 
cottons has continued dull and was only 
slightly accentuated by the holiday yes- 
terday and the slump in futures prices 
today. There is reported to have been 
considerable price fixing today, but there 
was little evidence of it on Monday or 
during the closing days of last week. 
Excepting possibly on grades higher 
than middling, basis of which continues 
to appreciate, spinners seem satisfied 
that there is little likelihood of higher 
prices in the near future and some prob- 
ability of lower prices, particularly on 
grades lower than middling. Basis is 
easier on the latter, but generally firm 
or higher on everything else. Quotations 
have been reduced in proportion to the 
decline in futures on everything except- 
ing grades higher than middling. 


The Pima Quarantine 


The report last week that the pink 
boll worm had been discovered in Ari- 
zona is confirmed in part, but only the 
Gilbert section of the Valley is infested 
and the government quarantine is con- 
fined to cottons shipped from that sec- 
tion, and these cottons must be fumi- 
gated at Houston, Texas, in transit. 
The price of Pima cotton has not been 
affected by this development. 


The Egyptian Market 


The market for Egyptian cottons is 
receiving little support from this coun- 
try, but closing prices on the Alexandria 
market today showed little change from 
those of a week ago excepting in the 
January and later contracts; January 
Sak. at $28.47 was off 18 points and 
February Uppers at $19.90 was off 20 
points. Today’s radical decline in New 
York futures was not reflected in the 
Alexandria prices, but they may be ex- 


pected to be influenced by it at the 
opening tomorrow. 
Current Quotations 
Average prices for Nov.-Dec. ship- 


ment of middling and strict middling 
hard western cotton (Government 
lengths) are as follows: 


Middling St. Middling 
I yy in. 20 to 204c. 203 to 21}e- 
1 + in. ‘to Wi in. 204 to 20ic. 21 to 21ke- 
1} in.. --+- 209 to Zie. 21} to 214c. 
1x in. . 22 to 23c. 23 to 24c. 
1} in. 25 to 26c. 263 to 274e. 
Dine: on Mew York, ‘December, 17. 12¢. 
John Malloch & Co., Boston, quote 


Egyptian cotton c.i.f. Boston for Nov.- 
Dec. shipment as follows: “Fully good 
fair” Sak. 31.80c., unchanged. “Fully 
good fair to good” Uppers 23.20c., un- 
changed from Oct. 30. They report 
closing prices Nov. 6 on the Alexandria 
exchange as follows: Nov. Sak. $27.75, 
off le. Dec. Uppers $19.65, up 1c. from 
Oct. 29. 
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Effort to Shield Operatives 
From Effect of Curtailment 





Curtailment is current among south- 
ern cotton mills for various reasons and 


it has a strengthening effect on the 
market. Several mills are endeavoring 


to minimize the effect of the curtailment 
on their operatives. 

Four days’ operation a week for an 
indefinite period was recently announced 
at the Loray plant of the Manville- 
Jenckes Co., Gastonia, N. C. It was 
stated that the mill’s employes would 
not be charged house rent during the 
curtailment period. The action was said 
to be necessary because of the cancella- 
tion of considerable future business by 
the mill’s customers who did not believe 
the plant could make deliveries on ac- 
count of the strike of early summer. 

The Addison Mill at Edgefield, S. C., 
which has just completed a village for 
night shift is operating the mill at night 
without women except on a few ma- 
chines for which men are being trained 
to replace women. 

The Mills Mill at Greenville, S. C., 
has gone in a 50-hour schedule with 55- 
hours pay. Another Ligon mill, the 
Arcadia at Spartanburg, has adopted the 
same plan. 


Government Sets Scale 
of Depreciation Rates 


The Division of Internal Revenue, 
Treasury Department, has made a sur- 
vey of the textile trade among other 
industries, to determine a_ scale of 
machinery and equipment depreciation 
values. If the proposed schedule becomes 
operative it will have a serious effect 
upon the procedure of manufacturers in 
writing off their machinery and will 
effect the purchase of new machinery. 

Commenting on the proposed schedule, 
H. S. Busby, director of the A. French 
Textile School, a department of the 
Georgia School of Technology, says: 
“The two outstanding dangers of such 
a proposal as we see them are: That 
a textile mill may not be allowed to 
write off its equipment in terms of the 
period of life expressed by its use, or 
more particularly the style effect upon 
machinery replacement. The second 
danger is that an arbitrary schedule 
fixed by the Government will provide 
tremendous sales resistance to makers 
of machinery and equipment for mills.” 

The percentages as en range 
from 3% to a high of 15% 





Pima Cotton Growers Elect 


Officers 

The Arizona Pima Cotton Growers, 
Phoenix, Ariz., at a recent meeting, 
elected the following officers: president, 
K. D. Hellwarth; vice-president, Fred 
J. Elliott; secretary, C. B. Howard, 
Jr.; treasurer, F. W. Griffen. Those 


chosen to act on the executive commit- 
tee with these officers were: H. L. 
Chandler, F. W. Griffen, Fred J. 
Elliott, C. H. Rittenhouse, W. S. Perry, 
K. D. Hellwarth and E. E. Jack. 
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A fitting companion 





American Enka Yarns measure up every bit to 
the exacting standards which prevail for the 
products of our own manufacture—Cannon 
Yarns. They are produced in a thoroughly 
modern plant with unceasing supervision. 


You will find them a 
fitting running mate to Cannon Yarns. 100 
and 150 denier—24 filaments. 100 denier— 
40 filaments. 


Specify these yarns. 


THE CANNON MILLS 
INC. 
PHILADELPHIA 
New York 
Reading, Pa. 


Boston 
Utica, N. Y. 
Kannapolis, N. C. 
Hamilton, Ont., Canada 


Providence 
Chicago 


Chattanooga 


Sales Agents 
AMERICAN ENKA RAYON 


iv 
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NATURAL and CONVERTED 
440 Lafayette St., New York 


PVP LP LP OLD LP: 


COPS CONES 
SKEINS 


NATURAL—DYED 


Baltic Yarn Company 
Converters of 
Rayon 


for every requirement 


80-82 Fourth Avenue, New York 
Algonquin 3977-3978 


SPOOLS 


Inquiries Solicited 


Nanial and 
Converted 


Crown Brand 
Exclusively - 


Crown Brand 
Rayons stand 
out by them- 
selves where 
quality is 
needed. 


Do not overlook 
us when in 
need. 


8-14 West 30th St., New York 


R TOPS - NOILS - PICARDED 


> SPUNRAYARN 

oO ABEECO MILL, INC., 505-5th Ave., New York City 
Canadian Representatives: 

wy Wm. B. Stewart & Sons, Ltd., Toronto—Montreal 










Manufacturers Agents 
Burlington, N. C. 


Southera Rep. for American Safety Seaming and Looping Tables 


| 
| 
Carolina Yarn & Supply Co. 
| 
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RAYON 


Acetate Market Widens 





New Uses to Absorb Bigger 


Output, 


D i; MAND for acetate rayon is grow- 
ing steadily, but no less than the 
wuitput. The numerous new firms enter- 
ing the acetate field, both actual and 
projected, spell a portentious increase 
in the acetate production early in 1930. 
Producers specializing in the yarns made 
by this process said the question of out- 
put versus demand would be fairly well 
srystallized by January, when it is ex- 
nected that all the new entries into the 
icetate field will be in full swing. 


New Uses for Acetate 


[he claim made during the summer 
that the increase in acetate output would 





Domestic Rayon Quotations 


(Producers’ List Quotations) 
Viscose Process 


First Second 

Denier Filament Quality Quality 
75 ite sceety $2.35 $1.50 
75 . err 2.45 1.35 
1006 Rae sides aide bah 1.95 1.60 
100 TS 2.00 1.65 
125 teas Stee oe 1.45 1.25 
125 Ee 1.50 1.30 
150 oe ee ee 1.15 1.10 
150 ON oa ae ale! 1.20 1.15 
150 Wn cavateanuseee 1.35 1.30 
150 Piece aden tnenks 1.50 ead 
170 es aie sla ara 1.15 1.10 
170 PREP ee 1.35 1.30 
200 BS ura aie vow wid 1.10 1.05 
200 aa cae san 1.30 1.25 
300 NG sie dix ares «et 1.00 oa 
400 ene lahc-e awed 1.10 .95 
450 ace reigns cent 1.00 .95 
600 WS oo Gwac aed oo 1.00 9 
900 PEG hkkscuaswnan 1.00 95 

Nitro-Cellulose Process 

Den- First Second Den- First Second 
fer Qual. Qual. fer Qual. Qual. 
35...$3.50 $3.25 125...$1.45 $1.25 
50 2.75 2.50 i... .t. 95 1.10 
75 2.35 1.65 | Pr 1.10 
100 1.95 1.60 (ie. code 1.10 
129s ona ale 1.10 

Cuprammonium Process 
Fila- Fila- 

Denier ment Price Denier ment Price 

15 25...$4.15 40 38... $3.15 

25 23. v«0 dea 52 SO 0c ee 


30 S20 aree 
{Due to diversified offerings prices for higher de- 


diers nre not listed.] 
Acetate Process 
Denter Price Denier Price 
45 . $3.00 ac bib. ave $2. 30 
2. f 3.00 Oe rs oa ace 1.90 
75 ? 2.55 RA Soke ce 1.90 
100 . 2.40 WS hee tear 2.20 


Rayon Waste 


Open t \eached waste................. $0. 32-$0. 35 
Open unbleached waste............... 28 .30 
Bleac thread waste (mfrs.)......... oe ae ee 
Colore:! thread waste................. ae ee 
ele ONE f= aon ee sc a .10 
Converted Rayon Waste 

Blea. Le oy $0.56 -$0.58 

Mbleached tops............ecccece = sae 
Menched nolle........:...ccccescee oe 
mee GO hu osce ach sonecee a= 
Can OA MAFIA ooo cccccsusss .23 - .27 





Trade 


Hopes 


not mean sharper competition, or pos- 
sibly over-production, seems on the way 
to realization. Certainly, the market is 
widening steadily. The weavers showed 
unusual confidence this fall, both in the 
standard brand acetates and in the yarns 
produced by other sources. Acetate 
fabrics, and fabrics combining viscose 
and acetate yarns are assuming more 
importance in the broadsilk field this 
fall, and producers see this as a justifi- 
cation for the increased output. Fabrics 
made of acetate lean strongly to the 
quality range; there is a concerted effort 
to win further recognition for acetate 
rayon as an evening dress fabric; all- 
acetate satins are going well, as are 
moires made from viscose and acetate 
yarns, and the yarns themselves are 
selling in proportion. 


Stock Market Effect 


There was little change in yarn de 
mand this week. Buying is still strongly 
tuture, with numerous numbers sold out 
until Jan. 1. Producers thought the 
losses suffered in the stock market slump 
might help the movement of rayon fab- 
rics, in both the utilitarian and gift 
fields. It was argued that those who 
were badly hit would naturally econ- 
omize and therefore would be inclined 
to turn away from luxury textiles. The 
bulk of rayon goods is still in the lower- 
price range and therefore it would be 
logical for the stock market losers to 
buy rayon merchandise rather than more 
costly goods. However, this effect has 
not vet registered and the trade does not 
anticipate any quick reaction. If the 
stock market losses should cause any 
general wave of economy, this would not 
manifest itself for some weeks. 

The trade is optimistic as to the pros- 
pects for the new Rayon and Synthetic 
Yarn Association, but factors are cagey 
about offering any cut-and-dried opin 
ions. The general view is that the or- 
ganization was much needed; that it 
will serve as a clearing house for in- 
formation on vital trade topics. An- 
other important aspect is that it will 
instill a feeling of trade-consciousness 
among producers both of rayon yarn 
itself and the synthetic yarn group. The 
prolonged controversy over the name 
“rayon” caused some feeling in the 
trade, producers point out, and they 
welcome the new association as an in- 
dication that this feeling has disap- 
peared. It is felt that the entire indus- 
try presents a united front through the 
new organization, and therefore ac- 
quires a new strength when it comes to 
legislation and other vital problems. 
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Wool Trade Call 
For Waste Slackens 


Demand Spotty, But Market Tone 
Holds Steady—High Grade 
Waste Scarce 


A slight falling-off of demand from 
the woolen and worsted trade was the 
only feature of the week in the rayon 
waste market. Dealers are selling ahead 
for the most part; some firms—espe- 
cially those handling higher-grade waste 
exclusively—are declining any business 
prior to mid-December. The tone of 
the market is firm though buying is 
spotty. 

A fair amount of waste is available 
at present, but not all is of the best 
quality. Dealers are still having dif- 
ficulty in getting high-grade waste. 
There was little waste imported during 
the week, one of the chief reasons being 
that current waste procurable in Europe 
is of undesirable type; grades are mixed 
indiscriminately and the waste now 
available abroad is not suited to the 
American market, dealers say. 

The waste trade looks for a steadily 
improving situation from now on. Con- 
verters and manufacturers generally 
are more active and they are buying 
with more confidence. Prices were 
steady, though they showed no real 
upward trend. 


Chatillon Acetate Output 
Now 2,000 Lb. Daily 


The American Chatillon Corp. an- 
nounced Monday that the firm’s acetate 
yarn production at the Rome, Ga., plant 
has reached 2,000 Ib. daily of 75 denier, 
20 filament acetate yvarn, known as 
“Chacelon” brand yarn. The viscose 
division has a production in excess of 
4,000 Ib. per day of 150 denier, 40 
filament “Sunbeam” brand yarn. Addi- 
tional equipment is being installed in the 
textile and finishing departments to keep 
pace with the increased spinning fa- 
cilities. 


Rayon Stocks in 
Bonded Warehouses 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Washington, issued the fol- 
lowing figures on stocks of rayon held 


in bonded warehouses on Sept. 30, 
1929- 

Description Pounds Value 
Rayon waste, staple fiber, waste 

not advanced further than 

Silver or Roving, and yarns 

made from waste 369,792 170,316 


Yarns, threads and filaments. . 


2,451,240 1,544,721 


Comparative Figures for Aug. 31, 1929 
Rayon waste, staple fiber, waste 
not advanced further than 
Sliver or Roving, and yarns 
made from waste 
Yarns, threads and filaments. . 


406,141 178,487 
2,746,801 1,757,613 
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Quality Workmanship 
—Fast Colors 
—Quick Deliveries 


Theyre the demands 
readily fulfilled by Fair- 
mount. 


ce 


To specialize is to “concentrate 
one’s effort on a special subject,” 
and that’s what we do in dyeing 
tops and vigoureux, wool and 
cotton raw stock, weaving and 
knitting yarns. 


Try us for quality workmanship 
and speedy deliveries. 


Fairmount Dye Works 
Woonsocket, R. I. 





WRITE for samples and 


prices for our Sewing and Splicing 
Threads in all colors. You cer- 
tainly want TO know the advan- 
tages we can offer. 


FLORENCE 
THREAD CO., Inc. 
Riverside, Burlington County, N. J. 
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OSCAR HEINEMAN 
CORPORATION 
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RAW & THROWN SILK 





ARMITAGE, FAIRFIELD and 
WASHTENAW AVENUES, CHICAGO 
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DYERS and 
FINISHERS 


KNITTED anv WOVEN 
WOOLEN AND WORSTED 
PIECE GOODS OF 
EVERY DESCRIPTION 


SPECIALISTS ON 
BROADCLOTH-PEACH BLOOM ~ BOLIVIAS 


PILE FABRICS 








CANAL STREET 


icy te | pes 5409 


WILLIAM RYLE & CO. 
381 Fourth Ave., Cor. 27th Street, New York 


Thrown Silk Yarns 


For Silk, Woolen Worsted, Cotton and 
Knitting Mills 





TOPS e Standard Gradese« NOILS 


Bleached—Unbleached—Superfine 


ANDREW K. HENRY 


158 Summer Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


RAYON 
TOP 
MAKERS 





Telephone Main 3593 Established 1854 


CROSBY & GREGORY 
HEARD, SMITH AND TENNANT 


PATENTS 
Old South Building, Boston 


Patents and Patent Cages—Trade Marks—Copyrights 
SPECIAL ATTENTION TO TEXTILE INVENTIONS 





RAYON JOHN R.STEWART CO.| 


241 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA.PA. 








~— NEW ENGLAND REPRESENTATIVES ~_, 


Scort D. Stone, inc. 210 Summer St, Boston,Mass 
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Raw Silk Quiet, 
Prices Drop Again 


Lack of Demand Brings 10c. Cut 


13/15s—Further Weakness 
Expected 


Continued slow buying brought a 
further drop of 10c. in raw silk prices, 
the decline however being confined to 
the 13/15s. The 20/22s sold better, and 
prices were unchanged. The tone of the 
market was hesitant and no _ real 
strengthening is looked for before the 
end of the month. Importers rather ex- 
pect a further drop in prices next 
week, after which (they hope) things 
may pick up. The current weakness is 
generally attributed to the lack of con- 
fidence resulting from the stock market 
upset. 

Importers found that many fabric 
manufacturers had become hesitant re- 
garding prospects at the cutters’ end. 
Current movement of broadsilks is not 
too good, according to reports reaching 
raw silk factors, and for that reason or- 
ders are being confined to immediate 


Silk and Silk Yarn Quotations 
Thrown Silk 


(60 day basis) 
Japan organzine, 2 thd. grand XX in skeins. . 35 
Japan organzine, 2 thd. sp. crack in skeins.. 6. 20 
Japan crepe, 3 thd. grand XX in bobbins.. 6.50 
Japan crepe, 3 thd. sp. crack on bobbins..... 6.15 
Japan crepe, 4 thd. erack on bobbins.. 6.10 
Canton crepe, 3 & 4 thd. ns. 14/16 0n bobbins 4.65 
Tussah tram, 2 end on cops.... 2.20 
Hosiery tram, 3 thd. Japan aie peat 6. 80 
Hosiery tram, 5 thd. Japan G XX........... 6.05 
Hosiery tram, sp. crack XX................ 5.80 
Hosiery tram, crack XX. . sete aie ease 5.70 
ONY CRI TEI so Ss aw ok bag ends 6 tos or 
Spun Silk Yarns 
Terms: 2% 10, net 30 
40/2 . $4.25 ME kc asec $4.55 
50/2 4.40 Bee nceee 3.50 
Raw Silk 
(60 day basis) 
/apan filature, grand XX, 13/15............ $5.20 
Japan filature, sp. crack XX, 13/15.......... 5.00 
Japan filature, erack XX, 13/15........ +2 8 ee 
Japan filature, XX, 13/15................06 4.95 
Japan filature, best X, 13/15 .............. 4.70 
Japan fi ature, X, 13 15 pe eee 4.65 
Canton ilature, new style, 14/ ERR 3.50 
anton filature, new style 20/22............ 3.35 
Tussah filature, 8 cocoon...... 5 Oe 2 20 
Grand XX (Yellow) MM en Rds nadeaaa 4.90 
SMA XX (Whhikes BOO ok. secs ce rdces 4.90 
8p. crack (Yellow) 20 22...............0005 4.85 
Se COMO UWSINGN ME OE, hose. ss neces ees 4.85 
nfack lag | a eee 4.85 
tack DD EE a ents cs x wee een 4.85 
National Raw Silk Exchange 
Close For the Week Close Net 

y Oct. 30 ~~ Low Nov. 4 Chg. 
— 4.80 4 80 4.71 4.76 04 
Decem! 4.80 480 4.73 4.75 —.05 
‘Janus, 483 483 474 480 —.03 
— 4.83 4.83 4.73 4.80 03 
sare! 4.83 4.83 4.74 4.80 —.03 
Mae 4.80 4.82 4.73 4.80 
me 480 481 4.73 4.80 ... 

Ine 4.80 4.80 4.73 4.77 - 03 
152" to Nov. 4—Total contracts 769 (17 old; 


fe Total number of bales, 
roximate value $5,057,325. 
New '0 bale contract basis. 


7,605; total ap- 


SILK AND SILK YARNS 


needs. Importers were hard put to move 
their stocks this week; 13/15 business 
was scarce, and good lots were going 
for considerably less than quoted prices. 


Exchange Trading Spotty 


The Silk Exchange passed a spotty 
week, which opened with a drop in near- 
bys; business was fairly brisk at the 
lower prices. Demand became more ac- 
tive Oct. 31, and also on Nov. 1, but 
quieted again at the end of the week. 
Election Day week opened moderately 
active, with prices steady at lower lev- 
els. Business was less than usual, even 
for a holiday week, futures being espe- 
cially slow. Broadsilk mills participated 
now and then, but it was evident that 
this was only “price” business. As soon 
as the market gave signs of strengthen- 
ing, demand waned once more. 


Importers Are Waiting 


The importers have adopted a wait- 
ing attitude. There is a fair amount of 
raw silk available, and this is being sold 
low to effect prompt turnover. Sellers 
are far from intimidated, however, and 
they will concede only to a certain 
point. They look for an improvement 
in the tone of the market within a few 
weeks, when they believe the hesitancy 
due to the stock market upset will have 
disappeared. 





Throwsters See 
Improvement Near 


Prospects Brighter, Despite 
New 5c. Drop—Hosiery 
Knitters Buying 


Prospects in the thrown silk market 
were brighter this week, despite a drop 
of 5c. in prices. Throwsters noted an 
increase in interest among hosiery man- 
ufacturers, and though no great quantity 
of business was placed, the outlook was 
better. Hosiery manufacturers have 
done some buying for January and Feb- 
ruary, and further business from this in- 
dustry is looked for soon. Broadsilk 
weavers were in the market for 
ganizine yarns, but the orders 
small for the most part. 

Throwsters say the October 


or- 
were 


turnover 


proved considerably better than had 
been expected; it marked a rise over 
September, though neither month was 


particularly good. Thrown silk demand 
is spotty. Some of the fair-sized mills 
find it difficult to get business, while 
larger firms are reported to be doing a 
“rushing” trade. The throwsters could 
do with swifter turnover, but they are 
in a better mood than for several weeks. 
Numerous inquiries are coming in, 
which is viewed as presaging active 
buving. 
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Spun Silk Yarns 
Selling Into March 


Futures Stronger But Bulk of 
Orders Are Spot — Woolen- 
Worsted Demand Grows 
Continued active buying, both spot 


and future, kept the spun silk trade busy 
this week, despite the Election Day in- 
terruption. Woolen and worsted manu- 
facturers showed increased confidence, 
and placed considerable mid-winter busi- 
ness. Two-ply yarns were favored, and 
demand ran the gamut of sizes; 40s, 50s 
and 60s all sold well to an eager market. 
Woolen and worsted fabrics have been 





One of the 1930 silk fabrics, printed by the 
new photo-engraving process, offered by 


the Corticelli Silk Co. The new process 
gives the design an effect strikingly similar 
to a charcoal drawing. These prints have 
won instantaneous favor among cutters and 
piece goods buyers, the producers state. 


well received of late, and these weavers 
are in optimistic mood, this being re- 
flected in the continued call for spun 
silk yarn. The bulk of current demand 
falls in the nearby class, so far as ship- 
ment is concerned, but numerous spin- 
ners are selling through January and 
February ; one important firm has writ- 
ten a quantity of business for March. 
The tone of the market is very firm, 
and prices hold steady. The fall is 
proving satisfactory, though this season 
is not normally the best for this market. 
Demand from the broadsilk weavers is 
steady ; apparently the stock market up- 
set has affected the spun silk consuming 
trade somewhat less than the thrown 
and raw silk consumers but no big 
buying was reported at this end. 
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WORSTED and RAYON 
TWISTS 


There have been many indications of increasing 
interest in this practical combination for spring 
lines. Monomac offers Worsted Yarns already 
twisted with dyed Rayons-a product suitable 
for cross dyeing. May we submit samples and 
quotations? , 


| 
4 





WILLIAM WHITMAN COMPANY, INC. 
o so * 
Selling Agents 


261 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


| BOSTON 


CHARLOTTE 


New York Agency: Metropolitan Bldg. 


| Won. H. Grunpy Co., Inc. 
108 S. Front Street, Philadelphia 





Tops and Worsted Yarns 


for 
Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting 
Trade both in Grey and Mixtures 


Thos. Wolstenholme Sons & Co., Inc. 
Frankford Ave. & Westmoreland St. P. O. Station “E” 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Underwear 
Hosiery Sweate 
Weaving 


YARNS 


Colors, Oxfords 
and Fancy Mixes 


French and English Spun Worsced 
French Spun Worsted Merino 


BOSTON-——F. Geoffrey Nathan, 69 Prentiss St 
CHATTANOOGA—Cosby & Thomas, James Bldg. 
LOS ANGELES—Arthur Bone, 4366 Worth St 


Kepresentatives 
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- Pocasset W orsted Company, Inc. 
Worsted Yarns 


In the Grey, Mixtures, 
and Colors 


Thornton, R. /. 


Office and Mills 





RSTED MILLS 


ET ERATE 3 ae ae 


eed tuk suites S meas 
ty Ls, hak 7g a 
= it 









Sell Direct 
Fine French-Spun Worsted and 


Worsted Merino Yarns 


White, Natural and Fancy Mixes in Single and Ply for 
Knitting and Weaving 


Mill and Office: WEST CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 








rx Worsted 
ND French Spun 


Yarns 


for Knitting and Weaving 


MANUFACTURED 


sy JULES DESURMONT 
WORSTED CO. 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 


Philadelphia and Southern States—-Thomas H. Ball, 1015 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


New York—Charles Heyer. 1 Madison Ave 


Boston and New England States—Walter W. Skerry, 
High St., Boston 





Clifton Heights 


ais Mie 
WOOLEN GOODS and 
WORSTED YARNS 


French 
Spun 
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WORSTED YARNS 





New Business Less Active 





Specifications On Old 


Contracts 


PHILADELPHIA. 

A’ ft HOUGH new business is smaller 

in volume, there being indications 
that the spurt in outerwear demand 
has passed its peak for the time being, 
specifications on old contracts are 
that the momentum of these 
carrying spinners forward in a favor- 
able 


sO 


good 1S 


manner. Men’s wear and outer- 
wear spinners are active, more so than 
for some time past, all being busy 


endeavoring to make the quickest pos- 
sible deliveries on old contracts. 





Worsted Yarn Quotations 


(Corrected Close of Business Wednesday) 
Bradford System 


2-12s, low, com. (368).............. $1.00 -$1.05 
2-168, low com. (36—-40s)............ 1.05 -— 1.10 
2-20s to 2-24s, ree es 1.15 - 1.20 
2-20s to 2-26s, . (46-488)... 2... 1.25 -— 1.30 
2-268 to 2-30s, Ba DD ake a's oo 0's 1.374- 1.40 
2-308 to 2-32s, 3 bld. S. A. (46s).. 1.35 - 1.40 
2-328, } bid. (48-50s)............... 1.424- 1.45 
SP SORE saccaccienccsecccs Uae = £98 
= OR” a eee 1.50 - 1.55 
BPR DE Ce cescccccccncccsses SQ §.65 
Deas BE EN as wiice 0.655 05s o0.0 1.65 — 1.70 
2-368, § bld. (60s) .. Seve areees. Mpa) wore 
2-40s, 4 bld. (60s) . . ca iewesa/s 0 ea an 
2-50s, high § bld. (648) . Erie ann laa Rawal 1.87}- 1.90 
2-50s, fine, (66—70s).............. 1.95 — 1.974 
2-60s, fine, Se enc ciahs Co nicte 2.30 -— 2.35 
French System 
20s, high, 4 bld. (50s)............... $1.40 -$1.45 
LEC SSRIS Se Sr ee 1.474- 1.50 
CN NOMNR SOG eos ea dcnlnes 1.52$- 1.55 
Wa WAN ROIs oo sores inwesn PS eIaw s 1.65 - 4.673 
30s, fine warp (66-70s).............. 1.75 - 1.773 
40s, } bld. (60-648) ................. 1.723- 1.75 
MU ONUMN cs. cao oss ds se Siw Rotas 1.924- 1.95 
60s, OUD ooke swe a eos neces 2.273- 2.30 
Knitting Yarns in Oil (Bradford) 
2-20s, low, § bld (44s).............. $1.10 — 1.15 
2-188 to 2-20s, _— Cm.. Daa ke he 1.30 
2-268, } bld. (50s) . 1.36 
2-308,  bld. (50s) .. 1.40 
2-20s, i bid (56s). . 1.45 
Pa BONE MID ciciscdcndccevacs 1.65 - 1.674 
French Spun Merino White 
30s, 50-50. .$1.273-1.30 30s, 70-30. ‘Se: = 
30s, 60-40.. 1.374-1,40 30s, 80-20. 1.573- 1.60 
lop and Noil Quotations 
Tops—Boston 

Bee (64266). cet eee se eee! $1. 15-$1.16 
Aalf-blood (60- ee ee iets 
High # blood (588).................. 1.08- 1.13 
i ES CMR os cia oda 0 <u kina’e 5 1.05- 1.08 
Bien! WOM aa ne oh ce aon k Ge ee 1.00- 1.03 
Sah t blood Gb... ss senses .97- 1.00 
ie Ps Mi\e atnigs cae Ate ae Gm atew ees -95- .98 
6s S cr Oy aa Seren se .93- .95 
4458 TS SR re .85- .87 
40s S MMe Ee ea cieciece eect 7 .83- .85 
fe. A. Wee Bee. sacevsececass .82- 83 
Noi Boston 

fine $0.60-$0.65 Low § bid. $0. 50-$0. 53 
Hi ; .58- .60 High 3} bid. .48- .50 
ae .55- .58 46s -45- .48 
ver .53- .55 44s -45- .45 
. l'ops—Bradford, Eng. (Oct. 24.) 

Fine (708). soa 39d Bld (56s)... 27d 
— 1+ 35d bid (505) 21 23d 
aac Is) «9 6a Cross-bred (468)... 21d 

' )... 294d 





Are Good 


There has been, for example, little 
forward contracting in men’s. wear 
mixtures for several months yet spin- 


ners of both Bradford and French yarns 
of this type have been busier than for 
several years turning out small orders 
that they book from day to day. An 
indication of the large volume of men’s 
wear colored yarn business that has 
passed and is passing each day is seen 
in the fact job dye-houses, specializing 
in this work, have been running day and 
time to keep up with demand for prompt 
delivery. 


Mixtures More Stable 


Some price-cutting has been evident 
during the last month in mixtures and 
developed because spinners were not 
booking large contracts at a time as 
they did last June. A spinner would 
believe that his competitors were doing 
so and feeling that they did not want 
to see these large orders get away they 
cut prices. When this did not result in 
forward orders spinners came to see 
that buyers were not ready to buy in 
large size and they refused to reduce 
prices. 

As a result there has been a more 
stable tone to the men’s wear mixture 
yarn business during the last two weeks. 
There is still a price range of seven and 
a half cents between the low and high 
priced mixture spinner, $1.974 being the 
top for 2-30s, fine French spun mix- 
tures at present. Manutacturers have 
reported that they are able to buy this 
grade from other spinners at $1.92. 
There is a continual call for these varns 
from manufacturers. 

New business in outerwear counts has 
been quiet except for a number of im- 
portant sized orders for single 
yarns. The average buyer taking 
delivery on old contracts and leaving 
new business alone for the time being. 
Specifications are larger than in the 
past and while new orders are falling 
off shipments this week will be as larg 
in recent Unless manufac- 
turers begin to buy again in volume this 
will gradually change and shipments 
will decline along with new business. 


placed 


is 


weeks. 


as 


Single Yarns Will Be Active 
Spinners feel that there may be a lull 
until buying for bathing suits and other 
spring and summer merchandise begins 
before we witness another buying wave 
such we have seen during the last 
two months in outerwear counts. De 
liveries keeping up to record vol- 
ume, later this year than usual. Interest 


as 


are 
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from bathing-suit trade is expected to 
take care of the production of single 
yarn spinners in the near future, several 
stating that they already are experienc- 
ing more active call from their bathing- 
suit customers. 

Deliveries of 2-40s zephyr yarn 
up to the level of a month ago, 
means a large volume, but new business 
is quiet. There is a little uncertainty in 
this quality due to the easiness of fine 
Australian wools. Manufacturers be- 
lieve that several spinners will use 
Australian stock in this yarn instead of 
the higher priced domestic Montana that 


are 
which 


they have been using. If this is done 
manufacturers look tor an easier price 
trend but at the same time do not like 


to see this if there is the possibility of 
the change producing a different effect 
in their goods. Increasing firmness in 
Australia is helping this situation at 
present. 


Market Slow; 
Noil Market Weak 
Fine Noil on Lowest Percentage 


Basis for Years—Boston and 


Bradford Tops Firm 


Top 


Boston.—Additional business is filter- 
ing into the top market at a rather slow 
rate with interest in fine and short fine 
tops, Bradford and French, fairly well 
maintained. The general line of quota- 
tions unchanged from a week ago. 
The Bradford market has steadied itself 
with 64s at 35 pence. The only change 
for the week was an advance of one 
penny per pound in 56s. 

The noil market has had a real slump 
and fine noils instead of selling around 
a normal parity of 80% of similar wool 
being carried around the market 
with dealers pleading for purchases on 
a 65% basis. Said a leading trader: 
“Fine noils in a serious position; 
there are vy few buyers, production 
continues large and stocks are very sub- 
stantial. We cannot get any favorable 
response from woolen mills.” = The 
speculative spirit is nevertheless in evi- 
dence. Dealers are offering as low as 
53- to producers of fine noils but 
few if any wool combers have been will- 
ing to accept any such low level. 

A fine wool noil 5 


is 


are 


are 
very 


55c. 


around 55-56c. is 
about the cheapest virgin wool material 
available and it is encouraging to learn 
that one or two large consumers during 
the past week have been buying rather 
freely and that a number of mills are 
putting them into their sample pieces. 
Looking at the noil situation in a broad 
way it seems likely that the bottom has 
been reached and on the appearance of 
buying that must come into the market 


sooner or later there will be a good up- 
ward turn from the  bargain-counter 
level. 
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Ofimer” 
Woo Scouring O, 


Rapid, Efficient Service 
Backed by years of 
SPECIALIZATION 


NEWTON MASS. 


HILLSBOROUGH MILLS 


WILTON, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


WorsSTED YARNS AND Tops 


Fine Weaving Yarn 
Colored and White 


COMMISSION DYEING OF 
YARN AND Top 





EAVENSON & LEVERING CO. 
Scouring and Carbonizing 


of 
Wool and Noils 


Depainting of Wool and Noils a Special Feature 


of our Business 
Reading Company Sidings 


CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 


GILET CARBONIZING CO., INC. 
LOWELL, MASS. 


Sorting, Scouring, Carbonizing, 


Depainting 
Noils 
by 


Sulphuric Acid, Aluminum Chloride, 
Special Processes 


W ool Waste 
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ROACH DOOM 





All varieties 
Stock and Skein Dyed 








AT LAST 


A Real Moth Destroyer 


and Preventive 


EDGAR A. MURRAY’S MOTH DOOM sprayed 
directly on Wool, Yarns, Finished Cloth, Rugs, 
etc., not only destroys all worms and larvae, but 
leaves a preventive against future attack. 

Will not stain the finest fabric. 

Guaranteed ABSOLUTELY. 


NO RIDDANCE~—NO PAY 


For full particulars apply to 


HAINSWORTH SUPPLY COMPANY 
2411 N. 6th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Line at Side 
Actual Size 


— See Also —— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 


——CATALOG—— 


RAT DOOM 


O. J. CARON 


Worsted and Worsted Merino 
YARNS 


222 WEST ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 











Horner Brothers Woolen Mills 
Eaton Rapids, Michigan 


WOOLEN YARNS 


For the 
Knitting Trade 












FOUNDED 1836 


KING MERINO 


Have you tried this new King Cotton product 
Knitters are enthusiastic Provides a quality kn't 
garment at low production cost Silver-mix and 
natural Made to your individual requirements 


Samples? 
King Cotton Mills Corp. 


921 Mutual Bldg., Richmond, Va. 
Mil's: Burlington. N. C. 





CRANSTON WORSTED MILLS — 
Bristol, R. IL. 


Mohair — Worsted 
and Novelty Yarns 


Now—The Bristol. R. 1... Plant of the 


COLLINS & AIKMAN CORP. 









Enterprise Garnetting Co. 


Custom Picking, Carding and Garnetting. 
Fine Worsted Threads and Clips. 
Special department for handling 


Rayon, and Rayon and Wool Mixed 
Our work fully guaranteed 


Tel. Woons. 2573 Woonsocket, R. I. Fet. 1918 | 


Swift’s-- Wools 


Philadelphia 


Boston Chicago 
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Vhie, 
Fine « 
Fine « 
] bloo 
Texan 
Texas 
Califo 
Palle 
A.A 

A-Sur 
Mont 
innix 
Staple 
Staple 
Fine « 


Moh» 
Best c 
Best « 
Moha 
Turke 
Cape 
Forei 
Aus 


64s 
5Be- 61 
P se 
4s, 40 
5s, 36 
Forei 
China 
Chi 
Saex 
Corde 
Seote} 
East | 
Viean 
Joria 
Alepp 
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Card 
Mev 


Old y 
Merir 
Fins 
Fj 
Serges 
Bla 
Red 
Knit 
Red 
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WOOL AND SUBSTITUTES 





Gain in Use of 


Worsted Wools 


Steady Increase for Past Twelve Months— 


More 


Confidence 


30STON. 

oe wool manufacturing situation is 

considered healthy, particularly from 
the angle of the worsted manutacturer. 
(he semi-panic over the fine wool situa- 
tion has now subsided. There was no 
eason for it so far as the United States 
was concerned and in the English mar- 
went so low that there has 
sharp comeback seen in the 
decisive and sharp upward movement in 


prices 


ecll a 


(4; tops in Bradford which selling a 
Wool Quotations 

Vhio, Pennaylvania and West Virginia 

Fine delne .$0.36 -$0 37 43 blood...$0.44 $0 45 
Fine clthg... .29 - .30 34 blood. .43 - .44 
4 blood 42 ~ 43 

Texas and California 

Texas, 12 months. ee $0.83 -$0.86 
Celiornin, MOPGHOPM. .... 6... 6c ices 62- .33 


Pulled—Eastern (Scoured Basis) 
A.A $0 92-$0 95 B-super... $0.75-$0.80 
A-Super... . 85- .88 C-Super. 70 73 


Montana, Idaho and Wyoming (Scoured 
innin) 


Staple fine.. kd tiie te aie ang ee Tian ate $0. 88-$0.90 

Staple 4 bld_ Sd ane he whe econ .88- .90 

Fine and fine medium................ 87- .89 
ioe a Saitek Satara sarge exe 87—- .89 
blood .17-  .79 

Mohnir—Domestie 

RR IR sn hk a Rh $0. 48-$0.50 

INNER ie tes A -65- .68 


Mohair Foreign - ae 


Turkey fair, average. vinsage aide a one LC ncee 
EMDR AISNE. occas os ss ane een .43- .45 
Foreign Clothing aaa Combing (In Bond) 
Australian: Montevideo 
$0.75-$0 80 58-60s..... $0.39 $0.40 
64s eae Gm OB 306. 2.5% ux .38- .39 
58e- 60s .63- .65 50s .37- .38 
Puenos Aires: 
MONG oe ote pd tdig east eis Nak Ne ay $0. 31-$0. 32 
ROOM 5 2 oc doves bg aac whee snes .29- .30 
Foreign Carpet (Grease Basis in Bond) 
China: Combing No. lecee...-ee ees $0 28 -$0.29 
China Filling Fleece, i b.6 ewe ee wot 66 25 - e 26 
UIE MMR... 5c assem cam cee 27 - .28 
MOMOWE, oc. a ake cee aes 254- . 26 
Scotch binck face. . Fen toate 27 - .28 
East Tilia: Kandahar.............. .36- .38 
TNE RS ty tik Ta ene ae 41-243 
POR cna ent Sag h Masten Oe 41- .43 
BPOBOs «55 ieee ces ot ante as .38- .39 


Substitute Quotations 
Wool Waste 
Lap 


ne white... $0.93 —$0.95 

Fine colored 78 - .82 
Thread White Worsted—Fine.. .. w- . 

t blood {3s $5 
Thread Colored Worsted—Fine two- 

P Sehaa 43 - .45 
_§ blood, two-ply.. a . - 35 
Card —l'ine White... 48- .52 

Med white... ; 28 - .32 
Old Woolen Rags (Graded for Mfrs.) 

Merinos -Coarse light. . $0.074-$0. 084 

Fine dark 06 -— .064 
i t = 38 
wengee lue... .10- .18 

“ Pe 09}- .10 
Kae’ aad 14-215 
Re te .42- .43 

rt oe: ' i. 2 
weit! Weer i me .22- .23 

Bh f Light..... ; 07 - .07} 

Bs +> anes Sannites Mm 192 

sla = oN 





in 


Merino Wool 


couple of weeks ago 30 pence are now 
quoted 35 pence, a rise of 16% and the 
upward trend still in force. 

English advices state that confidence 
in merino values has been restored and 
that the immediate outlook is brighter 
than at any time during the last 18 
months. It is impossible, however, to 
say with any degree of certainty to what 
extent the improvement is justified by 
world economic conditions. There is a 
suspicion in some quarters that the 
stimulant of Australian restrictions on 
the marketing of wools may create a 
feeling of confidence that is more ap- 
parent than real. 

During the month of September the 
cloth looms of the United States showed 
further gain in production. The pre- 
paratory machinery on the average held 
closely to the August figure. The wool 
combs of the country made another gain, 


a sure indication that worsted manu- 
facturing is on the up-grade. That 
this branch of the wool industry has 


emerged from the “slough of despond” 
in which it floundered around during 
the greater part of last year is shown 
indisputably by statistics. 

Taking the activity of the distinctively 
worsted machinery for the year 1926 
at 100 then production fell off to 89 
last year, but in September of this year 
the index figure had risen to 112, The 
indices to follow indicate the manufac- 
turing situation in the two big branches 
of the industry, and it is interesting to 
note that while worsteds have regis- 
tered and are continuing to register on 
the up-grade it has not been at the ex- 
pense of the woolen branch of manu- 
facturing in spite of all the gloomy talk 
heard regarding a marked falling off in 
woolens : 


Woolens Worsteds 
1929, Sept 106 112 
1929, Jan.,-Sept 109 104 
1928. 106 89 
ae 104 101 
1926... 100 100 


Wool consumption for mills reporting 
in the United States slowed up some- 
what in September the grease total 
showing a decrease of 2,889,000 Ib. 
from the August total. Approximately 
87% of the industry reports its wool 
consumption. The month was featured 
by increased relative consumption of 
domestic wool although the utilization of 
foreign wools showed an increasing ten- 
dency. Wool consumption for the nine 
months of the year show a gain of 50,- 
800,000 Ib. as compared with the sim- 
ilar period of 1928 but of this amount 
19,482,000 Ib. was in carpet wool. 
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Old Woolen Rags 


Show Lower Trend 


The Entire Market Covering Mixed 
and Graded Rags a Trifle Easier 
Than a Week Ago 

BosTON.- —| he recovered wool and old 
woolen rag markets not over-burdened 
with business, are nevertheless maintain- 
ing a firm front in face of a rather 
adverse situation featured by low prices 
on competing wool wastes and 
products. 

The amount of 
would be 
were 


by- 


business arriving 
insufficient to maintain prices 
there not other considerations, 
particularly the high price of mixed rag 
materials. There is however a general 
expectation of increased woolen interest 
and there has been recently additional 
buying of wools intended for the woolen 
branch of manufacturing. Reworked 
wool manufacturers are doing practically 
no speculative buying of graded rags. 
Packers are very firm regarding the 
value of mixed softs and rough cloth. 
Rough cloth is strong, and it is said 
that high as 3c. has been paid for 
good packing and yet as against this 
prices paid by the mills for graded 
black and blue worsteds are lower than 


as 


they were a week ago. 
The wool waste market is a slow 
affair. The decline has affected both 


white and colored stocks to relatively the 
same amount, but this has not been the 
case in the Bradford market where white 
wastes have had a much larger fall than 
the colored wastes so much so that fine 
white drawing lap and fine colored draw- 
ing lap were quoted at the same price 
and either could be landed in Boston 
around 98c. per pound duty paid. At 
this price the white lap is about 5e. per 
pound above the Boston quotations and 
the colored lap 20c. per pound. New 
business in the Bradford market is held 
up owing to lack of a detinite basis. 


Boston Wool Receipts 


Receipts of domestic and foreign 
wools at Boston, also imports at Phila- 


delphia and New York for the week 
ended Nov. 2, based upon data com- 
piled by the Market News Service of 


De- 
as follows: 


\gricultural Economics, 
Agriculture, 


Bureau of 
partment of 


are 
Week Ended 
Nov. 2 1929 1928 
Domestic 1,538,000 197,044,000 201,500,000 
Foreign 784,000 87,104,000 80,690,000 
Total 2,322,000 284,148,000 282,190,000 
IMPORTS AT PRINCIPAL PORTS 
Boston 784,000 87,107,000 80,690,000 
Philadelphia 1,767,000 77,273,000 61,589,000 
New York 793,000 61,079,000 57,621,000 
Potal 3,344,000 225,459,000 199,900,000 
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Chwe Cit &nubton AO 


Makes 


Ss 


Laurel Olive Oil Emulsion” A not only adds 
lustre, but penetrates the yarn so thorough- 


ly that it retains its lustre, softness, work- 


2G0O6 
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spooling and knitting easier. 


} 
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EAST TIOGA STREET, 





backwinding, quilling, warping, 


‘lity and knitability. 


Leisrel Sep Nfg.Ce 


WM. H. BERTOLET & SONS 


toppage 
econds 


Eliminate the Question Mark with 


JOHN P. MARSTON COMPANY 


Importers 
247 ATLANTIC AVE., 


PHILADELPHIA 


hedding 
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BOSTON, MASS. 


A Complete Service 


for the 


Textile Industry 
in Canada 


OUR long experience in serving the Canadian 

textile industry in all its branches—mill 
construction, equipment and supply—is avail- 
able to those now engaged in Canadian textile 
manufacture and to those who contemplate the 
establishment of a plant anywhere in Canada. 


Mill Engineering, Mill Construction, Textile 
Machinery, Knitting Machinery, Water Recti- 
Jication, Air Conditioning Equipment, Knitting 
and Weaving Yarns, Raw Silk, Raw Cotton 


W. J. Westaway Company 
HAMILTON, CANADA 


Hiead Office and Demonstrating Department: 
The Westaway Building, Main and McNab Sts., Hamilton, (nt- 
Montreal: VM. LL. C. Building Toronto: 401 Spelding Ave. 
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Finishers Were Busier 
in October 


lhe National Association of Finishers 
of Cotton Fabrics make the following 
monthly statement of percentage of nor- 
mal average capacity operated in their 
industry, showing a gain in October 
ver September : 
October —— 


— 


1929 1928 
(4 weeks) (4 weeks) 
White and dyed com- 
bined.. .. *66 +65 
Fast black..... 30 39 
Logwood black 43 53 
Prints 87 9] 


*52°) white; 48% dyed. 
149°), white; 51% dyed. 


— September -—— 


1929 1928 
(4 weeks) (5 weeks) 
White and dyed com- 
bined 163 s61 
Fast black 29 32 
Logwood black . 36 37 
Prints 78 81 


153°, white; 47% colors. 
§50°%, white; 50% colors. 


National Aniline Offers 
New Black 


rhe National Aniline & Chemical 
Co., Inc., have added a new dye to their 
line of developed blacks: National 
Diazine Black S Extra. 

When diazotized and developed it 
produces a rich bloomy black, states the 
company. Due to this quality, it is 
suitable for mercerized cotton sewing 
thread, silk sewing thread, and _ silk 
piece goods. Diazotizing and develop- 
ing also increases its fastness to light, 
perspiration, and hot pressing. As a 
(direct dye it is used in shading raw 
cotton, cotton yarn, cotton piece goods, 
‘otton and silk hosiery, cotton rayon 
ind silk hosiery. 

lt dves animal and vegetable fibers 
substantially the same, and is therefore 
adaptable for the dyeing of union fab- 
rics, especially in the production of 
hades. 


1) ] 
1c 


Philadelphia Quartz Co. 
to Build in Baltimore 


blishment of a branch plant in 
re by the Philadelphia ( Pa.) 
Co., for the manufacture of 
of soda, has been announced 
\! Findlay French, director of the 
Ndus'yial Bureau of Baltimore. 
Philadelphia Quartz Co. will 
its 100th anniversary in 1931. 
imore plant, work upon which 
in immediately, will be situated 
“pon iour-aere tract of land in Locust 
Vou it Fort Avenue and Decatur 


ompany’s general office is lo- 


DYEING AND FINISHING 





cated at Philadelphia, Pa., and it now 
has factories at Rahway, N. J.; Chester, 
Pa.; Gardenville, N. Y.; Anderson, 
Ind.; Kansas City, Kan.; St. Louis, Mo. ; 
Utica, Ill., and the Philadelphia Quartz 
Co. of California, Berkeley, Cal. 


Seek Trade Practice Conference 
on Solvents 


Rapid expansion in the manufac- 
ture of esters and technically com- 
petitive types of solvents used in the 
manufacture of lacquer, rayon and other 
synthetic organic chemical products has 
created internal problems in the industry 
which will be discussed at a trade prac- 
tice conference under the auspices of the 
Federal Trade Commission in the near 
future. Manufacturers applying for the 
conference represent approximately 75% 
of production and sales. The conference 
was tentatively assigned for Nov. 19 in 
New York but has been postponed until 
a later date. Commissioner Charles H. 
March will preside. 

Agreement will be sought at the con- 
ference for eliminating several practices 
which disturb the price situation, such as 
the following: Variations from publicly 
announced prices and terms; acceptance 
of orders at old prices following an- 
nouncement of price changes; conces- 
sions in price for like quantities pur- 
chased by buyers occupying the same 
position in distributive channels; pay- 
ment for storage in customers’ ware- 
houses on solvents purchased by such 
customers, and special services to cus- 


tomers rendered without appropriate 
charges. Misbranding also will be con- 


sidered at the conference with the view 
of adoption of a rule condemning this 
practice. 


Bids Submitted For Army 
Melton Cloth 


PHILADELPHIA. — Army  Quarter- 
master opened bids this week to supply 
them with 100,000 yd., olive drab melton 
cloth, 56 to 58 in. wide, 16 oz., to con- 
form with specifications 8-61B. The 
following concerns submitted bids: 
Parker, Wilder & Co., $2.494 for the 
entire quantity; $2.39 for 25,000 yd., 
$2.49 on 25,000 yd., $2.55 on 50,000 yd. ; 
Warrenton Woolen Co., $3.23 on 25,000 
yd., and $3.28 on 25,000 yd.; Clinton 
Woolen Mfg. Co., $2.68; Germania 
Mills, $2.74 on 25,000 yd.; Columbia 
Woolen Mills, $2.59 on 10,000, $2.60 
on 10,000 yd., $2.61 on 25,000 yd., $2.62 
on 25,000 yd., and $2.63 on 30,000 yd. ; 
American Woolen Co., $2.615; terms on 
all bids were net with the exception of 
that submitted by the Columbia Woolen 
Mills, their terms being anticipation at 
the rate of 6% per year. There was a 
slight delay in making the award, the 
depot stating this would be announced 
within the next few days. 
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New Loom Company 
in Greenville 


Charter has been granted to the Ameri- 
can Loom Co., Greenville, S. C., with cap- 
ital stock of $50,000, for the development 
and manufacture of looms. F. A. Lawton, 
president and treasurer, stated that the 
concern will be engaged in the development 
of the loom recently patented by Dr. B. D. 
Hahn, of Greenville. The construction of a 
plant for this work will not be started for 
the present. 


New Wagner Representative 
in lowa 


D. O. Reardon is now representing the 
Wagner Electric Corp. of St. Louis, Mo., 
in 64 counties in Iowa, with headquarters 
in Des Moines. 

Mr. Reardon was for the last seven 
years lowa representative for the merchan- 
tric & Mfg. Co. 


Ryerson Buys Penn-Jersey 
dising division of the Westinghouse Elec- 


Steel Co. 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., have pur- 
chased the business, equipment, and stock 
of the Penn-Jersey Steel Co. of Camden, 
N. J., effective Nov. 16. 

This firm carries on hand complete stocks 
of steel shapes, plates, sheets, hot and cold 
finished bars, reinforcing bars, etc. They 
serve all industry and construction trades 
in the Philadelphia district with prompt 
shipment from warehouse. 

The Ryerson company plans to add to 
the stock and increase the facilities. 


Promotions in Square D Co.’s 
Organization 


An announcement of promotion and an 
addition to its nation-wide sales organiza- 
tion is made this month by Square D Co., 
of Detroit, Mich., Milwaukee, Wis., and 
Peru, Ind., manufacturer of a complete 
line of electrical control equipment. 

J. J. Mitchell, previously branch sales 
manager in Cleveland, has been transferred 
to the general offices in Detroit and placed 
in charge of all of the company’s panel- 
board sales. The new Cleveland branch 
sales manager is M. W. Parmalee, pre- 
viously Square D sales representative in 
Cleveland. 

R. C. Thompson, formerly of the Moock 
Electric Supply Co., Canton, Ohio, suc- 
ceeds Mr. Parmalee as representa- 


‘ ; sales 
tive in Cleveland. 


Cutler-Hammer Warehouse 

at St. Louis 

_The Louis district sales office of 
Cutler-Hammer, Inc., has moved from 611 


Olive Street to 1914 Washington Avenue, 
St. Louis, Mo. A warehouse has been estab- 


St. 
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‘The Babcock & Wilcox Co. 
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One Place 


Where 


When power fails to reach the machine, produc- 
tion stops. With power transmission breakdowns 
so costly, your plant needs the sturdiest trans- 


mission procurable. 


Severe tests in actual service prove the efficiency 


of Diamond High-Speed R 
of hardest steel reduce 
minimum, promote tran 


oller Chain. Rolling links 
wear and friction to the 
smission efficiency to its 


maximum. Simplification of design and reduction 
of weight make Diamond C hain ideal up to 3600 


R.P.M.—transmitting 1(¢ 


10% of speed and 98-99% 


of power. It reduces breakdowns, tie-ups, post- 


pones 


re pairs, cuts maintenance costs and elimt- 


nates noise. Send for booklet 103. 


rk T 


IWIN 
DIAMOND CHAIN 


ROLLING ~~ AT Tr~. SAIN 
IJ wi 


& MFG. COMPANY 


431 Kentucky Avenue, Indianapolis, Indiana 
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Veeder- Root 
Counters can 
be applied to 
every machine 
and work-situ- 
ation in a mill. 
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booklet, or ask 
for a trial in- 
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lished at St. Louis where a stock of stand- 
ard C-H motor control and wiring devices 
will be carried for immediate delivery. 
The warehouse is located at the same 
address, adjoining the sales office. The 
warehouse proper covers almost 4,000 
square feet of floor space. 

‘The territory served by the St. Louis 
ofice includes Kansas, Missouri, Okla- 
homa, Arkansas, Louisiana, Texas, South- 
ern Illinois, Southern New Mexico and 
narts of Tennessee, Kentucky and Indiana. 


Reading Chain Appoints Agent 
in Southern California 


H. H. Knowles, the Pacific coast repre- 
sentative of the Reading (Pa.) Chain & 
Block Corp. has announced the appoint- 
ment of the Murry Jacobs Co., 554 South 
Pedro St., Los Angeles, to represent the 
Reading Chain & Block Corp. in Southern 
California. 

Harry T. Lynam will be in charge of the 
Los Angeles office and a good stock of 
chain blocks will be carried there for 
quick service needs. The Reading Com- 
pany manufactures a complete line of over- 
head conveying equipment, including the 
Reading-T-Rail system, hand and electric 
hoists in all sizes and ratings, and a line 
f enclosed gear chain hoists in various 
sizes and ratings. 


Boland Mfg. Co., 
to Begin Operations 


The Boland Mfg. Co., Greenville, S. C., 
has been organized and will soon begin 
iperations in a temporary plant. Plans of 
the concern, which will engage in the pro- 
duction of shuttles and wood novelties, 
were said to embrace a $150,000 building 
program. B. L. Boland is head of the 
nrm 


Manco Mfg. Co. Enlarges 


The Manco Mfg. Co., Bradley, IIl., 
wood-working machinery, is enlarging their 
plant at Bradley, and installing heating 
and ventilating equipment, and additional 
machinery. The new buildings will be of 
brick, steel, and glass construction and 
will give about 10,000 additional square 
feet of capacity. Cost is estimated at 
$25,000 


J. E. Fitzgerald Joins 
EK. P. Winward 


&. P. Winward & Son, Fall River, Mass., 
‘nnounce that James E. Fitzgerald, form- 
erly of the Textile Trucking Co., has as- 
sumed charge of their machinery moving 


wor 


Sealed Bids on Texas Wool 


AN AwnceLo, Trexas.—The Wool 
‘rowers’ Central Storage Co. received 
bi — 5 for a total of 1,225,000 Ib. 
OT ool, 
lis lot of wool embraces the entire 
mulation of the fall clip of the com- 
pany, Secretary O’Daniel stated. 
ie total wool production of the 
from all shearings, will be be- 
tween 6,000,000 and 7,000,000 Ib., it is 


e ed from advices received from 


Nn 





OBITUARY 


C. A. Hammond Knowlton 


C. A. Hammond Knowlton, aged 55, 
former head of the Hammond Knowlton 
Silk Co., and connected with the Belding- 
Heminway Silk Co., died Oct. 29, at his 
winter home at Asheville, N. C., after a 
long period of ill health. His summer 
home was at Mansfield Center, Conn. He 
had not been active in business since he 
became ill two years ago. 


Case 


H. V. Case, one of the oldest employes 
of the Mohawk Carpet Mills, Amsterdam, 
N. Y., died at his home in that city follow- 
ing injuries received in a recent accident. 
He entered the employ of the McCleary, 
Wallin & Crouse Co. 25 years ago and 
has been employed in that unit since, being 
at the time of his death assistant to the 
chief accountant. 


Fred C. Neff 


Fred C. Neff, overseer of the woolen 
department of the J. J. Regan Mfg. Co., 
Inc., Rockville, Conn., died in Hartford 
(Conn.) City Hospital on Sept. 19, fol- 
lowing a short illness. He was born in 
Millbury, Mass., in 1880, and learned his 
trade in that town where his brother, 
Augustus C. Neff is general manager of 
the Millbury Worsted Mills. He leaves 
two brothers and five sisters. 





Thomas Emerson 


Thomas Emerson, foreman of spinning 
at the Dunbarton Mill of the Barbour Flax 
Spinning Co., Greenwich, N. Y., died dur- 
ing the past week following an extended 
illness. He was one of the oldest and 
most valued employes having been con- 
nected with the firm since it moved its 
plant from Ireland to this country many 
years ago. He was 69 years old. 


Charles C. 


Charles C. Steele, for many years a 
prominent figure in the knit goods industry 
in the vicinity of Mohawk, N. Y., died 
recently at his home in that place from 
heart disease. He was 78 years old. He 
was one of the founders of the Mohawk 
Valley Knitting Co., which was absorbed 
some time ago by the Duofold Health 
Underwear Co. 


Steele 


William B. Schults 


William B. Schults, 47 years old, pioneer 
glove manufacturer of Fort Plain, N. Y., 
died during the past week following a brief 
illness. For several years he was engaged 
in the glove business at that place prior to 
retiring when he moved to Amsterdam. 
His wife, one son, and a daughter are the 
survivors. 


Henry Kopp 


Henry Kopp, overseer of dyeing for 
the Bell Co., Worcester, Mass., died in 
Memorial Hospital, that city, on Oct. 8, 
following an operation. He was 45 years 
old and a native of Rhineland, Germany. 
He leaves his mother, a widow, and two 
daughters. Burial was in Philadelphia. 
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Whitin-Kohorn Rayon 
Machine Co. Formed 


Organization of U. S. Production 
Unit Announced by Baron 
von Kohorn in New York 


Plans for the organization of a new 
firm to manufacture rayon machinery, 
jointly formed by the Whitin Machine 
Works, Whitinsville, Mass., and Oscar 
Kohorn & Co., Chemnitz, Germany, 
were made public by Baron Oscar von 
Kohorn, in New York, on Wednesday. 
Baron von Kohorn made the announce- 
ment just prior to sailing home on the 
Mauretania. The new company will be 
known as Whitin Kohorn Co., Inc., with 
main offices at 342 Madison Avenue, 
New York. it will use the Kohorn 
patents and will manufacture machinery 
needed in the production of rayon and 
other synthetic yarns. Baron’ von 
Kohorn said the company will have ex- 
clusive sales rights in the United States 
for rayon machinery and equipment 
under the Kohorn patents. 


E. K. Swift Is President 


E. K. Swift, treasurer and general 
manager of the Whitin Machine Works, 
is president of the new organization. 
Baron von Kohorn is vice-president and 
P. K. Uhleman is secretary and treasurer. 

The new company will have a wide 
range of activity; it will specialize in 
spinning, winding and reeling machinery, 
and also other types of machinery con- 
trolled by the Kohorn patents. In addi- 
tion it will make special rayon machinery 
for individual companies. 

Engineers from the Kohorn plants at 
Chemnitz will come to Whitinsville to 
instruct the workers there in the produc- 
tion of Kohorn machines. The Whitin 
Machine Works at present produces 
machinery for cotton, woolen, worsted 
and silk yarn manufacture and winding ; 
the company’s rayon machinery produc- 
tion to date has been restricted to the 
manufacture of machines on specification 
by rayon firms that wish special equip- 
ment made from their own design. 

Both of the companies involved in 
the deal are distinguished in their fields. 
Whitin Machine Works has long been 
an important factor in American pro- 
duction of textile machinery. Oscar 
Kohorn & Co. is in the forefront of 
rayon machinery production in Europe. 
This firm produces machinery for manu- 
facture of rayon by the viscose, acetate 
and cuprammonium processes, and has 
installed plants in all parts of the world. 
More than 400,000 Ib. of rayon yarn are 
being produced daily by Kohorn machin- 
ery. Discussing his company, Baron von 
Kohorn said it was operating at high 
pressure just now on orders from all 
parts of the world. Business on hand at 
the Chemnitz plant covers production for 
nearly two years, he asserted. 





_Liano, Tex. Albert S. John and asso- 
ciates have plans under way for con- 
struction and operation of a local mat- 
tress factory. 
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SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 


MACHINERY. MILL SUPPLIES. YARNS. ETC. WANTED AND FOR SALE 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. MILL PROPERTIES. POSITIONS AND MEN WANTED 
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HELP WANTED SITUATIONS WANTED SITUATIONS WANTED 


Manufacturers who are in 


TEXTILE 
SALES 


need of superin- 
tendents or overseers for any department of mill 
work may learn of suitable men upon applica- 
tion by mail or telephone to C. T. Donlevy, care 
Textile World, Statler Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


SUPT. OR MANAGER OF SILK MILL. 
Position wanted by man 35 yrs. of age, Amer- 








OVERSEER FOLDING, PUTTING UP AND 
PACKING COTTON PC. GOODS IN BLEACH- 
ERY AND PRINT WORKS. Position wanted 
by man 38 yrs. of age, American, married. 
Worked on all kinds of cotton piece goods. 
Familiar with all makes of machinery. Good 
recommendations. 


O. B. 1138, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 





ican, married. Worked on all kinds of silks, : ae es 
ENGINEER — and plushes. First-class recommenda- | OVERSEER WLN. CARDING. Position 
9 wanted by man 42 yrs. of age, American, mar- 
2... A38, Tentile World. Boston, Mase. _ | ried. Worked on _ suitings, overcoatings and 
SUPT. OR FOREMAN IN FULL FASHIONED | Kilt ,,500ds., Fema i eesti ae 
= : : : : t Cashiko, and Whitin machines. irst-class rec- 
An excellent opportunity is offered an HOSIERY MILL. Position wanted by man 34 | ommendations. 
yeiea ; ti yrs. of age, American, married. orked on | O. B. 1416, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 
engineer who understands textile heat ul chanees Gall feaeianed beckery. Vamiliar | » 
applications, both building and proc- with all makes full fashioned machinery. A 


No. 1 recommendations. | SUPT. WLN. OR WST. MILL. Position 
O. B. 195, 


ess, to take charge of all sales of unit wanted by man 48 yrs. of age, American, mar- 


Textile World, Boston, Mass. 
heater to the 





textile industries. The -—- | ried. Familiar with all classes woolens and 
: P 2 OVERSEE WLN. WST. FINISHING. | worsteds. Good recommendations. 
company has strong financial backing eee — by en my of age, ms: O. B. 1314, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


lish, married. Worked on all kinds of woolens | 
and _ worsteds. Familiar with all makes of | 
finishing machinery. Good references. 

O. B. 306, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


its product is highly successful, and 


OVERSEER WOOLEN CARDING. Position 
wanted by man 30 yrs. of age, American, single. 
Worked on woolen and worsted mixes, low grade 


offers the entire textile industries as a 


territory to an aggressive engineer ca- 


pied ceraniNs ———————=  _——--— | satinets. Familiar with Whitin, Cashiko, D&F, 

pable of organizing his own sales OVERSEER WLN. CARDING. Position | Lombard and Proctor & Schwartz machines. 
nA : : - wanted by man 39 yrs. of age, American, | A No. 1 recommendations. 

force. The company will give him single. Worked on yarns made of wool, cot- | O. B. 139, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 

every assistance possible. ton, shoddy, hair and various mixes of each. | 


Familiar with all makes cards, ring doffers and 
tape condensers, also garnetts and pickers. 
First-class references. 


OVERSEER WLN. FINISHING. Position 


In applications, state age wanted by man 48 yrs. of age, American, mar- 


present po- 





ee ; p O. B. 32 xti 7 ried. Worked on ripple finish broadcloths, 
sition, technical and _ practical back- S. S35, Tartile World. Boston. Mars. | velours, suedes, suitings, bolivias, etc. Familiar 
2 1 SS — | with all makes finishing machinery. Good 
ground. BOSS SEWER. Position wanted by man 44 | references. a ; 

yrs. of age, American, married. Worked on | O. B. 147, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 
111 applications will be considered men’s and women’s wear, woolens and worsteds. | ——— = 





Familiar with C&K machines. A No. 1 refer- , e 





sveveveenvevenevevevevevesnenvevevevevenenenesevevenevevenenenevenecusavevevenncevenenesuneononvovunuroneesucevevevenuvnensaccnnecuuncensceseceaecevscevecenerenevenuvesenerenees 


contdential ences. whee’ on HOSIERY -* RAvoe nee. 
° ‘ | S ; osition wante y man 29 yrs. 0 

O. B. 341, Textile World, Boston, Mass. age, American, married. Worked on all kinds 
Address Adv. 555. Textile World . te -— — | of hosiery and art,. silk underwear. Familiar 


OVERSEER WORSTED DRAWING, SPIN- 
NING OR TWISTING. Position wanted by man 


Tenth Ave. at 36th St.. New York City with all makes hosiery dyeing machinery. 


recommendations, 





Good 





Chemist with practical and theo- 


O. B. 373. Textile World, Boston. Mass. wanted by man 39 yrs. of age, American, single. 
retical weighting and printing 


a aan : Worked on yarns made of wool, cotton, shoddy. 


3 cae . = =" | hairs and various mixes of each. Familiar with 
. yaar WLN. OR WST. FINISHING. | all makes of cards, ring doffers and tape con- 
osition 





experience for large se. : wanted by man 49 yrs. of age, Amer- | densers. First-class recommendations. 
I s & dye house = ican, married. Worked on cotton and fancy O. B. 325, Textile World, Boston, Mass 
Write full details. > SPOOL Sor SUR rer. apa ON ee 
ik = kinds of worsted finishing machinery. Good 
Address Adv. 550, Textile World = recommendations. HEAD COTTON AND RAYON DESIGNER 
Tenth Ave. at 36th St.. New York City : 


Oo. B. 404, 





Textile World. Boston. Mass. STYLER OR ASST. SUPT. Position wanted by 
; ____._ | man 34 yrs. of age, American, married. Worked 


SUPERINTENDENT WORSTED MILL. Posi- | 2” all kinds of cotton and rayon goods. Fa- 


CHUECUEOEOROROGOEOEOUOOGOEOROROECOOEGUEOELEGHOAOESGEOEOEONOOGRGOEOEOROEOROOSOOESOEOEOEOOSREONOSOEEON- 
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¢ tion wanted by an 0b Gen a0 eek meen | miliar with all makes machinery. Good recom- 
° = married. Worked on fancy worsteds and piece "ROR xtile W 
Superintendent Wanted = dyes, some woolens. A No. 1 yoceummendations. O. B. S06, Textile World, Boston, Maw 
Cotton bleaching and finishing State age = O. B. 435, Textile World, | Boston, Mass. | : 2 ¥ 2 Sa ca 
present salary and employer to Henry M. ———_—_—_ __OVERSEER TWISTING, WINDING AND 
Sault = , OVERSEER WLN. OR WST. FINISHING. SPOOLING COTTON OR RAYON. Position 
: Position wanted by man 37 yrs. of age, Ger- | Wanted by man 29 yrs. of age, American, single. 
Adv. 558. Textile World = man, married. Worked on all classes of men’s | Worked on cotton and rayon, single and ply 
Tenth Ave. at 36th St.. New York City : 22d Women's wear, woolens, worsteds, and cot- | Yatns: also thread and tire fabrics. Familiar 
3 tons. Familiar with all makes finishing ma- | With all makes machinery. First-class recom- 
CHUM  Chinery. Good recommendations. mendations. , 
iit iii iii iii iii iiiii i) 0 B 4 50, Textiles World, Boston, . Mass. ” an seni ee ™ —_ eset ae 
RAYON SAI ESMAN i OVERSEER DRESSING & SPOOLING. Posi- GENERAL MANAGER, SUPT. OR OVER- 
' 4 = tion wanted by man 35 yrs. of age, American, | SEER COTTON WEAVING. Position wanted 
oxperiences with following among hosiery : married. Worked on fancy woolens andj|by man 50 yrs. of age, American, married. 
trade ro sell Rayon on cones in natural =z worsted dry and with size Familiar with | Worked on fancies, lenos, rappetts and 
wid colors = Davis & Furber machinery. Good references. Jacquards. Familiar with all makes machin- 
Salary and commission = O. B. 892, Textile World, Boston, _Mass. ery used in cotton mill. First-class references. 
sidiinres eie Mia Wee Oiaias : aie saepeacisiatiastiiin aemeraeiRinosinaitiis O. B. 491, Textile World, Boston, Mass 
Tenth Ave. at 36th St.. New York City = ws or ee OR ASST. SUPT. IN WLN. OR 
. = y MILL Position wanted by man 31 OVERSEE TFAVIN IC ; 
suevesueuuensevessenvensesuevuesessesussesoesnecevorsseen : s ac . ; : ‘ Y SER WEAVING. DRESSING -O0L 
Hee VT of age, American, married. Worked on | ING. DESIGNING IN WOOLEN Mil hay Posi- 
Verenvanenuenenvecenvenensnnecsnsusseneesensesssoevenseonnvensecuoveneceeseeveneeneneessesesensennnegs —e t — medium grade worsteds, cotton | tion wanted by man 50 yrs of age ‘Ame! an 
= pater anna union goods, woolen men’s wear | Worked on all classes of woolen goods 
wae DY ER WANTED = pooner and ladies dress goods. A No. 1 ref- Familiar with Knowles looms. First Ass 
: : recommendat s 
exper ienced and practical dyer on heavy = 0. B. 980, Textile World, Boston, Mass. Oo. B 1361. Textile World, Boston, Mas- 
ton plece goods. State fully entire mill =z ene acon ——- 5 ae 
experience wwe, where worked = ia Sei 
Small Southern Dyeing Plant. Good op- = y SUPT. OR ASST. SUPT. IN WLN. OR WST. ASST. SUPT., ASST. DESIGNER. Position 
portunity : aie. Position wanted by man 35 yrs. of age, | wanted by man 30 yrs. of age, Scotch, sinele 
Address Adv. 561, Textile World : aaaaeee = AF oe worked on woolens, | Worked on tweeds, worsteds, ladies coatings 
; ; ae : : . -ds, chinehillas, whitneys, meltons. i - rerco: rs. blankets ; ac aws First- 
fenth Ave. at 36th St.. New York City = class recommendations. — Shae yeneimiaterions a 
avenvensenunnounensunouesncnensenensesneesensoneoeenssoneverseraenee OQ. B. 1054, Textile World, Boston, Mass. O. B. 1370, Textile World, Boston. Mas 
(2852) 
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